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THE   FALSE   HEIR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  volume  is  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year, — a  period  in  the  course 
of  our  history  when  a  consciousness  comes  upon 
us  that  we  have  done  many  things  amiss  in  the 
past,  and  we  promise  ourselves  resolutely  to  do 
better  for  the  future  ;  but  with,  alas !  the  same 
result  in  both  instances,  that  of  continuing  to  do 
much  that  is  wrong,  though  perhaps  there  may 
be  some  little  amendment.  Reader,  we  will  try 
to  go  on   somewhat  faster    than   we   have    done 

,    hitherto. 

The  eyes  of  Francis  de  Langy,  we  have  said, 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  Count  d'Artonne ;  but 
luckily  he  had  seen  that  he  was  himself  watched; 
and  he  suffered  not  the  slightest  expression  either 

:r  of  surprise  or  recognition  to  pass  over  his  coun- 
tenance.    Turning  round  again  immediately  to 
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2  THE    FALSE    HEIR. 

the  woman  of  the  house,  he  proceeded  to  make 
various  inquiries  regarding  his  supper,  and  then 
asked  the  landlord  what  wine  he  could  have  :  to 
all  of  which  demands — as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
whether  the  larder  and  the  cellar  .  be  well  stored 
or  not — he  received  the  most  satisfactory  answers  ; 
for,  to  believe  the  landlady,  there  was  nothing 
edible  which  had  ever  been  created  that  she 
could  not  set  before  him  ;  and,  from  the  reply  of 
the  host,  it  was  evident  that  the  house  contained 
every  wine  that  had  ever  been  made,  from  that 
which  intoxicated  Noah  down  to  the  thin  piquette 
of  the  peasant. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Francis 
de  Langy  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  archer 
folded  up  his  paper  and  with  an  unconcerned  air 
walked  out  of  the  room.  The  door  being  open, 
a  good  many  tongues  were  heard  talking  without ; 
and  the  host  and  the  maid  bustled  about,  laying 
a  table  for  their  new  and  distinguished  guest.  A 
moment  or  two  after,  the  archer  returned,  and, 
walking  straight  up  to  Francis  de  Langy,  inform- 
ed him  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  The 
young  gentleman  accordingly  accompanied  him 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  the  man  with  a 
wise  shake  of  the  head  inquired   if  he  knew  the 
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Count  d'Artonne.  Francis's  heart  beat  quickly, 
but  he  contrived  to  reply  in  a  calm  tone  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  the  count's  acquaintance: 
upon  which,  the  man  gazed  in  his  face  steadily 
for  a  minute,  and  then  inquired,  "  Are  you  sure 
that  you  are  not  the  count  yourself?'1 

Francis  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  too  natural 
not  to  carry  conviction  with  it,  and  then  answered, 
i(  Quite  sure  !     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  here  his  description,"  replied 
the  archer,  M  and  am  directed  to  arrest  him 
wherever  I  find  him.1' 

"  Then  let  me  inquire,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  whether  in  any  one  particular  I  am  in 
the  least  like  him  according  to  your  account ;  for, 
if  so,  the  painter  must  have  been  a  very  bad 
one." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !"  cried  the  postmaster-land- 
lord. "  The  count 's  a  man  upwards  of  forty, 
I  know  him  quite  well ;  and  Monsieur  does  not 
seem  twenty  yet." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  archer,  who  had  evidently 
drunk  a  good  deal  of  wine,  staring  at  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  "  and  the  count  is  blond ;  and,  let 
me  see,  Monsieur  is  noirT 

"  No,  not  quite  that  either,"  replied  Francis 
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de  Langy:  "  nevertheless,  not  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne,  or  anything  the  least  like  him. — Where 
we  last  changed  horses,  I  saw  a  man  a  good  deal 
resembling  him ;  and,  if  you  had  beheld  him,  you 
would  soon  have  remarked  a  difference  between 
him  and  me." 

"  Hah  !"  cried  the  archer;  "  where,  do  you 
say?'" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy ; 
"  you  need  not  prick  up  your  ears,  my  good 
friend,  nor  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  run  after 
him  directly :  in  the  first  place,  he  is  six  leagues 
off ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  am  very  sure  it  was  not 
the  count." 

There  was  a  tone  of  doubt  in  what  he  said, 
however,  which  made  the  archer  believe  that  it 
might  be  the  count,  after  all ;  and  that  suspi- 
cion puzzled  him  not  a  little;  for  he  had  other 
purposes  in  hand  at  the  moment,  which  he  did 
not  like  to  abandon.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  for  I  intend,  young  mas- 
ter, to  accompany  you  on  your  next  stage.  I 
hear  from  the  postillion  that  you  came  to  the  last 
relay  under  surveillance,  and  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  on  with  you.'1 

"  You  know  your  own  duty  best,"  answered 
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Francis  de  Langy;  "  but,  as  I  did  not  come  here 
under  surveillance,  probably  you  may  find  at  the 
next  stage  you  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  your 
way.  If  you  expect  to  get  a  louis,"  he  continued, 
beginning  to  see  the  man's  drift,  "  as  the  archer 
who  accompanied  me  from  Riom  did,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken.  He  came  with  me  nearly 
ten  leagues  for  my  convenience;  but  I  do  not 
want  any  one  now ;  so,  if  you  go,  it  is  for  your 
own,  and  therefore  may  pay  yourself.'1 

The  archer  bit  his  lip,  and  frowned  at  him 
with  the  uncertain  but  dogged  air  of  a  bully  who 
is  not  quite  sure  how  to  act ;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  ended  by  saying,  "  Well,  show  me 
your  papers — I  will  see  every  man's  papers." 

"  Oh!  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Francis 
de  Langy ;  and,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he 
placed  it  quietly  in  the  archer's  hand,  who  looked 
over  the  contents ;  while  the  young  gentleman 
cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne,  who  continued  sitting  at  the  table  without 
showing  the  slightest  emotion. 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  replied  the  archer,  giving 
back  the  pocket-book  when  he  had  done ;  "  that 
seems  all  right.     But  now  for  the  rest." 

"  There  is  my  servant  without,"    said  Francis 
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de  Langy,  anxious  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  count ;  but  the  postmaster  interfered  at  the 
same  moment,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  ay  !  I  had  bet- 
ter call  Monsieur's  servant. — As  for  him,1'  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  count,  "  you  know 
who  he  is  already." 

"  What  was  the  name  you  told  me?"  asked 
the  other,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

ie  Jerome  Marzay,"  answered  the  postmaster. 
"  Why,  you  must  know  him  yourself."" 

The  count  rose  from  his  seat,  and  nodded 
familiarly  to  the  archer,  who  replied,  "  I  think 
I  have  seen  him  before." 

"  That  you  have,  Monsieur,  more  than 
once,"  said  the  count ;  and  the  archer,  turning 
round  to  Jean  Marais,  who  entered  at  the  mo- 
ment, began  to  question  him  as  to  his  name  and 
profession. 

"My  name  is  Jean  Marais,"  replied  our 
friend ;  "  and,  as  to  profession,  I  am  a  rogue, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  another  name  for  a  gentleman's 
valet  de  chambre.  This  is  the  noble  gentleman 
who  patronizes  me,  —  Monsieur  Francois  de 
Langy,  Baron  de  St.  Medard,  commonly  called 
Count  de  Langy,  who,  if  it  did  not  unfortu- 
nately happen  that  the  horses  are  all  out,  might 
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now  be  rolling  away  towards  Paris  as  comforta- 
bly as  possible  ;  for  the  thunder  is  gone  by,  and 
the  stars  are  beginning  to  blink  out,  like  a 
schoolboy's  eyes  recovering  from  a  flogging." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  the  archer,  "  I  shall 
get  upon  my  horse's  back,  and  return  to  St. 
Pourcain. — I  have  got  a  strange  notion  that  was 
the  Count  d'Artonne  you  saw,  and  that  you 
know  it  too." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy  ;  "  I  only 
said  it  was  like  him,  but  I  don't  think  it  actually 
was. — You  had  better  stay  and  take  a  glass  of 
this  wine. — It  was  not  he,  I  am  quite  sure." 

The  young  gentleman  had  seen  from  the  first 
that  the  archer  was  determined  to  read  his  infor- 
mation the  contrary  way  ;  and,  as  he  wished  him 
heartily  to  go  back,  he  naturally  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  stay ;  a  little  fearful,  it  is  true,  that  he 
might  overshoot  the  mark  and  induce  him  to 
remain,  yet  hoping,  from  the  state  in  which  he 
already  was,  that  a  few  more  glasses  of  wine 
would  inebriate  him  completely,  even  if  he 
were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  where  he  was. 
The  archer,  however,  held  his  resolution,  took 
one  brimming  glassful  of  the  host's  good  wine, 
and  then,  muttering  something  about  a  louis  d'or, 
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brought  his  horse  out  of  the  stable  and  rode  away 
to  St.  Pourc^ain  ;  where  he  roused  the  people 
from  their  sleep,  and  began  an  immediate  inquiry 
for  the  Count  d'Artonne,  alleging  he  had  positive 
information  that  the  escaped  prisoner  was  then  in 
or  very  near  the  place. 

In  the  mean  while  Francis  de  Langy  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  Count  d'Artonne  without 
speaking.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  postmas- 
ter was  in  his  secret,  and  yet  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition  could  be  observed  between 
them  after  the  archer  was  gone. 

M  Come,  Master  Jerome  Marzay,"  said  Francis 
at  length,  judging  it  best  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  not  knowing  who  he  was,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  u  since  this  good  archer  would  not  give 
me  his  company,  will  you  ?  Sit  down,  and  let 
us  sup  together." 

"  I  have  supped  already,  sir,"  replied  the 
pretended  peasant  with  a  boorish  air,  "  but  T  11 
take  some  of  your  wine,  if  you  are  good  enough. 
It  is  better  than  mine,  I  dare  say :"  and  drawing  his 
stool  to  the  table,  over  which  a  cloth  was  by  this 
time  spread  for  the  young  gentleman's  supper,  he 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  adding, 
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"  Ah  !  we  poor  farmers  can't  afford  to  drink  such 
wine  as  this." 

Francis  de  Langy  took  his  place  at  the 
other  side,  and,  while  the  good  hostess  put  some 
of  her  savoury  ragouts  upon  the  table,  both  re- 
mained silent;  but,  a  minute  or  two  after,  the 
landlord  sent  all  the  female  members  of  his 
household  to  prepare  the  young  gentleman's  bed, 
and  then  quitted  the  room  himself,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  the 
count  stretched  out  his  hand  across  the  table,  and 
grasped  that  of  his  young  friend. 

"  Well  met,  well  met,  my  dear  Francis  !"  he 
cried  ;  "how  are  they  all  ? — how  is  my  wife  ? — 
how  is  our  dear  Julie  ?  " 

Francis  de  Langy  replied  briefly,  telling  him 
generally  what  had  occurred ;  but  not  dwelling 
upon  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Intendant,  lest 
he  should  inflict  unnecessary  pain  upon  the 
count.  "  Is  it  not  dangerous,"  he  asked  in  the 
end,  "  to  travel  upon  the  high-road  ? — You 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  to-night." 

"  I  have  had  twenty  as  near  since  I  left  you," 
said  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  "  and  the  danger  was 
not  so  great  as  you  suppose.     The  postmaster  is 
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an  old  and  faithful  friend,  for  whom  I  ob- 
tained his  present  situation,  and  he  was  sure  to 
provide  for  my  safety  ;  though  the  archer's  being 
driven  in  here  by  the  thunder-storm  was  cer- 
tainly an  unpleasant  event.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ventured  upon  the  high-road;  but  I 
was  forced  to  do  so,  by  finding  that  a  whole 
party  of  the  Marechaussee  had  followed  me, 
whether  accidentally  or  advisedly  I  know  not, 
through  the  hills.  —  But  now  tell  me,  Francis, 
why  have  you  left  them  so  soon  ?  Do  they  not 
require  your  protection  and  support  ?  " 

"I  am  hastening  with  all  speed  towards 
Paris,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  (i  for  an 
object  which,  if  I  succeed,  will  give  them  more 
comfort  and  happiness  than  my  presence  in  the 
Chateau  d'Artonne,  if  I  were  to  stay  there  for 
ever.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  is  ordered  to 
Pondicherry  immediately.  He  has  yielded  most 
unwillingly  to  the  king's  request ;  and  I  know 
that,  even  previously,  he  was  high  in  his  majesty's 
confidence  and  favour.  He  may  surely  ask  one 
boon  before  he  goes ;  and,  if  I  judge  rightly, 
that  boon  will  be  a  free  pardon  for  you,  and  the 
king's  order  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against 
you." 
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"  That  is,  indeed,  an  object !"  said  the  count 
emphatically ;  "  that  is,  indeed,  an  object  ! 
But,  ere  we  part,  we  must  arrange  some  plan 
of  communication.  Where  do  you  go  to  first, 
Francis  ?  " 

"  To  the  Hotel  de  Langy,"  replied  his  young 
friend  at  once ;  but  then  paused,  and  added  with 
a  saddened  and  a  doubtful  air,  "  I  suppose  its 
doors  will  not  be  closed  against  me  yet,  and  that 
my  mother  and  my  father  will  not  be  so  com- 
pletely the  tools  of  an  impostor  as  to  refuse 
a  home  to  their  own  son." 

As  he  spoke,  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  covered  them  with  his  hand ;  for,  during  the 
last  two  days,  his  interest  in  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Chateau  d'Artonne  had 
banished  the  remembrance  of  his  own  painful 
situation ;  and  all  that  was  sad  and  terrible 
therein  now  rushed  upon  him  with  increased 
force,  —  as  a  torrent,  which  is  for  a  time  stopped 
by  rocks  that  have  been  cast  down  in  its  course, 
rushes  on  but  the  more  furiously  when  it  has 
overleaped  the  barrier. 

i(  Yes,"  he  continued,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  I 
will  first  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Langy  ;  and  there, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  be  heard  of.     Soon  after  my 
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uncle  is  gone,  however,  I  shall  proceed  to  St. 
Medard  ;  and  there  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie 
have  promised  to  join  me,  as  it  is  not  far  from 
Senlis,  where  the  countess  thought  she  might 
hear  of  you.'" 

64  I  told  her  so  —  I  told  her  so,"  replied  the 
count,  who  had  been  meditating  deeply.  "  And 
now,  Francis,  to  our  arrangements ;  for,  as  I 
intend  to  travel  by  night  and  sleep  by  day,  I 
must  soon  be  on  my  horse's  back.  I  propose  to 
take  the  name  of  Latrobe  ;  therefore,  if  you 
receive  a  letter  with  that  signature,  understand 
that  it  is  from  me.  If,  however,  by  any  chance, 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  folded  as  a  letter,  should 
be  sent  to  you,  recollect,  it  is  to  give  you  notice 
that  I  am  in  your  neighbourhood,  but  under  such 
dangerous  circumstances  that  I  dare  not  even 
write  under  my  assumed  name.  In  such  a  case," 
he  continued,  "  go  as  much  out  as  possible,  but 
alone ;  and,  at  any  time  that  you  hear  three 
short,  sharp  whistles,  you  may  conclude  that  I 
am  near,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  your  steps 
or  your  attention  in  a  particular  direction.  —  I 
think  that  this  is  all  that  we  can  settle  for  the 
present."'1 

"  The  countess  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  of  your 
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safety,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  seeing  that  the 
count  was  preparing  to  depart  ;  "  but  how  can  I 
communicate  it  to  her?  All  letters  addressed 
to  the  chateau,  I  see,  are  opened  at  Riom." 

The  count  mused.  "  I  know  not,"  he  replied, 
"  I  know  not  how  to  contrive  that ;  but — " 

At  that  moment  the  maid  returned  into  the 
kitchen  where  they  sat ;  her  master  and  mistress 
followed  the  moment  after  ;  and  the  count,  re- 
suming his  peasant  air  and  jargon,  rose  up, 
thanking  Francis  de  Langy  for  his  treat,  as  he 
called  it,  and  then  turned  to  the  landlord,  say- 
ing, "  I  must  be  jogging,  Master  Lanjois ;  so,  I 
will  just  go  and  get  my  beast.  What  have  I 
to  pay  ? " 

"  Fourteen  sous,  Jerome,"  replied  the  land- 
lord ;  and,  counting  out  the  money,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  once  more  bade  Francis  good  night 
and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  carriage 
of  Francis  stopped  before  the  porte-cochere  of  the 
Hotel  de  Langy,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  heavy  knocker  brought  the  porter  to  the  gate. 

The  old  man  bowed  low  and  reverently  to  his 
young  master  ;  there  was  no  change  in  his  aspect 
nor  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  servants,  who  soon 
came  out  to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  They  had 
all  known  and  loved  him  from  infancy,  and  he 
was  still  lord  in  their  hearts,  whatever  his 
title  might  be.  His  first  question  was,  "  Are 
my  father  and  mother  well  ?  His  second  was  for 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  ;  when,  to  his  con- 
sternation and  surprise,  he  found  that  his  uncle 
had  quitted  Paris  to  take  ship  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Now,  indeed,  he  felt  lonely,  left  to  struggle 
with  the  world  under  the  most  difficult  and 
adverse  circumstances;  and  bitterly  also  was  he 
disappointed  in  regard  to  his  hopes  of  Monsieur 
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d,Artonne1s  pardon.  Retiring,  however,  to  his 
apartments,  he  threw  off  his  travelling  garb,  and 
waited  with  very  mingled  but  with  many  painful 
emotions  for  the  hour  of  the  marquis's  rising.  He 
had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate,  but  he  arranged 
no  plan  of  what  he  was  to  say  or  what  he  was  to 
do.  A  certain  degree  of  pride  made  him  judge 
that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him  to  consider  for 
a  moment  what  should  be  his  demeanour  towards 
those  whom  he  had  ever  looked  upon  as  his 
parents  ;  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  immediately 
towards  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie,  asking 
himself  how  he  might  best  soothe  them  while  he 
communicated  to  them  the  destruction  of  their 
chief  hope.  Rapid  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
resolutions,  he  sat  down  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
and  wrote  to  Madame  d\Artonne,  assuring  her, 
that,  though  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  was  gone, 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  attain 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view ;  but  he  felt 
that  the  expectation  he  held  out  must  be  very 
faint  in  comparison  with  those  which  he  was 
forced  to  destroy,  and  his  letter  was  longer  and 
more  laboured  than  he  wished  to  make  it. 

It  was  just  concluded  when  one  of  the  servants 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  marquis  had  left  his 
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room ;  and,  sealing  his  letter,  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  saloon  in  which  the  family  usually- 
sat  in  the  morning.  All  parties  were  considerably 
agitated,  and  Madame  de  Langy  changed  colour 
more  than  once  as  the  youth  whom  she  had 
so  long  regarded  with  maternal  tenderness  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  There  was  such  an  air 
of  affectionate  respect  in  his  whole  carriage — an 
appearance  of  pleasure  at  seeing  her  again, 
mingled  with  sadness  that  a  doubt  of  his  being 
her  child,  should  ever  have  found  place  in  her 
mind — that  feelings  of  self-reproach  rose  up  in 
the  marchioness's  heart,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  him,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Francis, 
Francis  !  however  this  unfortunate  affair  may  end, 
I  shall  always  regard  myself  as  your  mother." 

"  And  I  as  your  father,"  added  the  count. 
"  My  fortune  and  my  name  may  be  given  by 
the  law  to  another ;  but  my  warmest  affection 
is  yours,  and  that  no  law  can  take  from  you.'" 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  father  !  thank  you,  my 
dear  mother  !"  replied  Francis  de  Langy ;  "I 
shall  not  only  feel  towards  you  as  a  son,  but  I 
shall  ever  retain  the  unalterable  conviction  that 
I  am  your  son.  Nothing  can  remove  that  belief 
from  my  heart ;    and,   whether  imposture    may 
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or  may  not  succeed,  to  the  end  of  my  days  I 
shall  think,  as  now,  that  your  blood  runs  in  my 
veins,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  villain  who  could 
ever  consent  to  such  a  fraud  upon  you  as  he  now 
pretends  that  he  committed." 

"  We  must  not  prejudge  the  question  ;  it  will 
soon  be  tried,11  replied  the  marquis  gravely  : 
"  but  one  of  the  strongest  corroborations  of  this 
man's  story,  to  my  mind,  is,  that  for  the  sake, 
apparently  of  revealing  the  truth  and  doing 
full  though  tardy  justice,  he  exposes  himself  to 
punishment  either  way,  —  for  the  fraud  he  com- 
mitted many  years  ago,  if  the  cause  goes  in  favour 
of  the  boy  he  pretends  is  our  son;  or  for  the 
fraud  he  now  commits,  if  the  cause  goes  against 
him.     His  danger  is  great  in  both  cases.'1 

"  May  he  be  punished  as  he  deserves  !  "  re- 
plied Francis  de  Langy. — "  But  now  let  me  ask, 
my  dear  father,  where  is  this  youth  who  would 
fain  deprive  your  son  of  his  place  and  name  ? 
You  have  seen  him,  I  find.  Where  is  he  ?  and 
what  is  he  now  about  ?  * 

The  marquis  felt  a  little  hesitation,  and  not  a 
little  discomfort,  in  answering  the  question  ;  but, 
of  course,  that  which  had  been  done  could  not 
be  concealed,    and   he  replied,    "  We   did   not 
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think  fit  to  receive  him  into  the  house ;  but  he 
has  a  lodging  in  the  neighbouring  street,  where 
he  is  with  a  tutor  finishing  his  education." 

"  Receive  him  into  the  house  ! "  repeated 
Francis  de  Langy,  looking  down ;  "  receive 
him  into  the  house  ! " 

He  could  not  help  feeling  bitterly  that  his 
cause  had  been  abandoned  somewhat  easily ;  but 
he  would  not  suffer  one  reproachful  word  to  escape 
his  lips,  and  the  only  indication  he  gave  of  what 
was  passing  in  his  heart  was  the  repetition  of  the 
marquis's  words.  As  the  conversation  proceeded, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  course  of 
things  had  gone  on  still  farther.  He  found 
that  the  youth  who  claimed,  his  rank  and  name 
was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  Hotel  de  Langy ;  that 
the  marquis  and  marchioness  thought  him  like 
their  late  son ;  and  that  his  foster-father  had 
already  insured  forgiveness  for  the  offence  which 
he  avowed,  and  was  viewed  with  favour  and  con- 
sideration by  those  whom  he  admitted  he  had 
deceived.  Every  word,  in  short,  that  was  spoken 
was  a  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  Francis  de 
Langy ;  and  even  the  expressions  of  tenderness 
and  affection  with  which  the  marquis  and  mar- 
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chioness  attempted  to  soothe  him  produced  more 
painful  than  pleasurable  emotions. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  party  were 
crossing  the  hall,  an  event  took  place,  against 
which  the  marquis  had  wished  to  guard.  The 
farmer  Latouches  entered  at  the  very  moment, 
and  approached  with  a  look  of  familiar  ease,  as 
one  well-accustomed  to  the  house.  The  colour 
came  up  in  the  marchioness's  cheek,  and  she 
walked  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  him  ;  but 
the  marquis  paused  with  stronger  resolution,  say- 
ing, M  This  young  gentleman,  Latouches,  is  one 
for  whose  sake  you  have  injured  us  in  times  past, 
or  whom  you  are  now  labouring  to  injure  as 
deeply." 

Francis  de  Langy  gazed  at  him  from  head 
to  foot ;  and,  though  so  many  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  been  in  the  Ferme  Godard,  a 
strange  feeling  of  vague  recognition  crossed  his 
mind.  In  the  mean  while  Gerard  Latouches 
exclaimed,  "  Is  this  my  son?"  and  approached 
a  step  nearer  to  Francis  de  Langy. 

M  No,  sir,"  replied  Francis,  "  I  am  not  your 
son.  I  never  will  own  myself  to  be  so,  let  the 
result  of  your  iniquity  be  what  it  may.1'' 
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"  Oh,  but  you  must,  young  gentleman  !" 
cried  Latouches,  nettled  at  the  look  of  scorn  he 
gave  him.  "  You  must  own  yourself  as  my 
son,  and  me  as  your  father;  ay,  and  do  your 
duty  under  such  circumstances. " 

"  No,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy ;  "I  know 
enough  of  the  law  to  be  well  aware  that,  what- 
ever comes  of  this,  the  rights  you  have  once  cast 
off  you  cannot  resume  at  pleasure  ;  and  that,  by 
once  denying  me  to  be  your  son,  and  asserting 
that  I  was  the  child  of  another  person,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  you  have  severed  all  ties  between 
us  for  ever. — I  will  not  stand  longer  to  talk  with 
this  man,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  mar- 
quis ;   M  I  fear  I  may  forget  myself." 

"  No  more,  Latouches,  no  more  !"  said  the 
marquis,  as  Francis  de  Langy  turned  away. 
"  What  he  says  is  right :  under  no  circumstances 
can  you  have  any  authority  over  him ;  neither, 
indeed,  can  you  expect  him  to  show  the  duty 
and  affection  of  a  son.  You  must,  in  some 
degree,  bear  the  consequences  of  your  own  acts." 

Latouches  replied  briefly  and  with  perfect 
submission,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  business 
which  had  brought  him  thither,  hinting  that,  as 
the    farm  adjoining  his  own  fell  vacant   at    the 
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next  term,  he  should  be  glad  to  add  it  to  the 
Ferme  Godard,  and  craving  one  or  two  other 
favours  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy.  That  noble- 
man referred  him  to  his  intendant,  who,  being  his 
near  relative,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  him  ;  especi- 
ally as  Monsieur  de  Langy  added  good-humour- 
edly,  "I  do  not  object,  if  there  be  no  other 
claims." 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  de  Langy  retired  to 
his  own  chamber,  and,  sitting  down,  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  giving  himself  up  to  bitter 
meditations.  Could  he  stay  there,  he  asked 
himself,  "  in  a  house  where  he  was  every  day  liable 
to  see  those  who  were,  unjustly,  he  thought, 
endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance, 
where  his  own  parents  were  evidently  yielding 
themselves  more  and  more  to  the  claims  of 
another, — where  his  rights  had  been  given  up 
almost  without  resistance  ?  No  :  he  resolved  he 
would  quit  the  Hotel  de  Langy  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  would  return  to  Auvergne,  he 
thought,  and  seek  for  consolation  where  all  the 
strongest  affections  of  his  heart  were  placed.  In 
the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  put 
his  own  affairs  in  train  for  defending  his  rights 
against  the  adverse  party  ;    and  he  determined  to 
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employ  the  lawyers  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
whom  he  already  knew  and  respected,  rather 
than  those  of  Monsieur  de  Langy,  with  whom 
he  was  not  acquainted,  and  whom  he  suspected  of 
having  given  weak  and  irresolute  counsels  to  his 
father.  He  was  preparing  to  set  out  to  consult 
with  his  uncle's  notary,  when  a  formal  citation 
was  brought  him,  to  appear  in  a  court  which 
it  indicated,  and — to  use  some  of  the  terms  of 
English  law — to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  declared  the  son  of  Gerard  Latouches.  The 
very  wording  of  the  document  made  his  blood 
boil :  it  termed  him  Francis  Latouches,  pre- 
tended Count  de  Langy ;  and  it  accused  him — 
with  that  sort  of  fiction  which  the  law,  though 
intended  to  be  the  instrument  for  discovering 
truth,  delights  to  indulge  in — of  conspiring  with 
others  to  defraud  and  exclude  from  his  just  rights 
Francis  de  Langy,  the  real  and  veritable  son  of 
the  marquis  and  marchioness.  Carrying  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
house  of  the  notary  in  a  state  of  great  agitation 
and  anger.  The  old  man  received  him  with 
kindness  approaching  parental  tenderness,  and 
read  the  paper,  with  a  smile  at  the  wrath  it  had 
excited. 
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"  This  is  but  a  form,"  he  said ;  "  yet  the 
manner  in  which  these  people  are  proceeding  is 
very  artful.  They  are  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  throw  the  great  burden  of  proof  off 
their  own  shoulders  ;  but  the  French  law  will  not 
permit  that.  You  have  been  for  many  years  in 
possession,  and  they  must  make  out  a  strong  case 
to  shake  you  therein.  Your  excellent  friend, 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  has  already  had  various 
consultations  with  several  of  our  most  celebrated 
jurisconsults.  I  will  send  to  the  same  gentlemen 
immediately,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  all  have  an- 
other conference  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after." 

"  But,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  return  to  Auvergne  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  the  latest." 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  the 
notary  :  "  after  this  citation,  we  may  fairly  con- 
sider the  proceedings  as  begun ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  courts  are  sitting,  you  must  not  think  of 
being  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  Paris." 

•  Then  I  will  go  to  St.  Medard,"  said  Francis 
de  Langy,  "  at  once.  I  cannot  stay  in  my  father's 
house." 

M  That,  perhaps,  will  be  the  best  plan,"  re- 
plied the  notary :   "  there  you  are  not  above  six 
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or  seven  hours'*  journey  from  Paris,  and  will  be 
within  call  whenever  you  are  wanted  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  you  must  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
for  we  have  many  things  to  settle.  The  king 
hurried  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard's  departure  so 
much,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  un- 
concluded.  However,  he  has  given  me  instruc- 
tions to  pay  over  to  you  forty  thousand  livres 
annually  —  one  half-year  being  left  with  me  in 
advance — to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  Chateau 
de  St.  Medard,  and  to  discharge  from  his  funds 
all  the  proceedings  in  this  suit.  I  am  afraid  the 
costs  will  be  very  heavy ;  but  his  order  is  un- 
limited, and  we  will  make  the  best  defence  we 
can." 

The  good  notary's  words  cast  Francis  de 
Langy  into  a  fit  of  deep  and  sad  thought,  though 
they  may  not  seem  to  the  reader  to  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  but  it  was, 
that  they  suggested  to  his  mind  a  comparison 
between  the  conduct  of  his  parents  and  that  of  the 
more  distant  relation  who  had  taken  such  gene- 
rous care  of  all  his  interests  ;  so  that  the  joyful 
emotions  of  gratitude  were  mingled  with  dis- 
appointment and  regret.  He  agreed,  however, 
to  the  proposal  of  the  notary ;  and,  on  his  return 
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to  the  Hotel  de  Langy,  briefly  informed  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  for  some  months  to  St.  Medard,  if  they 
had  no  objection,  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
proceedings  for  defending  his  rights  had  been 
arranged  with  the  lawyers  of  the  viscount. 

To  his  leaving  Paris  the  marquis  made  no  ob- 
jection ;  not  only  inasmuch  as  Francis  having  been 
all  through  life  accustomed  to  act  without  his 
control,  he  was  not  habituated  to  direct  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  also  because  he  felt,  though  he  did 
not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  that  his  son's  pre- 
sence was  in  some  degree  both  a  reproach  and  an 
embarrassment  to  him.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
admit,  indeed,  that  he  had  acted  hastily,  rashly, 
or  unkindly  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  new  claimant ;  but  yet  he  knew  that  Francis 
must  think  he  had  done  so,  and  consequently, 
for  the  time  at  least,  his  society  was  likely  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  restraint. 

He  commented,  however,  in  a  tone  of  some  re- 
proach upon  the  fact  of  his  son  having  employed 
any  other  lawyers  than  his  own  to  defend  his 
cause. 

"  You  must  remember,  Francis,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  acknowledge  you  as  my  child  till  it  is 

VOL.   III.  c 
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absolutely  and  distinctly  proved  that  you  are  not 
so ;  and  even  then  shall  always  feel  towards  you, 
and  act  towards  you,  as  a  father." 

Francis  de  Langy  heard  him  to  an  end  in 
silence,  but  then  replied  with  a  grave  and  re- 
spectful air,  "  I  am  quite  sure,  my  dear  father, 
that  you  will  do  all  that  is  kind  and  considerate 
by  me  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  perceive 
that  there  are  many  motives  which  would  in- 
duce me  to  take  the  course  I  have  done.  In  the 
first  place,  from  all  you  have  said  this  morning, 
and  from  all  that  had  previously  occurred  between 
you  and  this  impostor,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  you  had  resolved  in  some  degree  to  remain 
neuter  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  you  are  in  a  very 
painful  and  difficult  situation ;  for,  of  course,  where 
there  is  even  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  young 
man's  claim,  you  would  not  like  vehemently  to 
oppose  one  who  may  hereafter  be  legally  declared 
to  be  your  son.  I  therefore  thought  it  better  for 
my  rights  to  be  defended  by  any  other  lawyers 
than  your  own.  I  must  also  tell  you,  that  I 
found,  on  inquiry,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  had 
already  placed  my  cause  in  the  hands  of  several 
very  distinguished  men.1"' 

"  Oh  !    that  makes   the  case   very   different," 
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replied  the  marquis.     "  Of  course,  you  could  not 
take  it  from  them." 

But,  though  these  words  ended  the  conver- 
sation upon  that  point.  Monsieur  de  Langy 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  son  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  his  attachment.  To  change  an  embar- 
rassing subject,  Francis  immediately  diverted  the 
conversation  to  the  Count  d'Artonne  and  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  referring  to  the 
hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of  his  uncle's  in- 
fluence with  the  king  being  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  count's  pardon.  News  at  that  period  travelled 
far  less  rapidly  than  at  present,  and  it  required 
many  days  before  any  events  occurring  in  the 
provinces,  except  such  as  affected  the  public 
weal,  became  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
capital.  Monsieur  de  Langy  was  surprised  and 
grieved  by  the  tidings  which  he  now  received ; 
but  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne,  declaring  he  felt  perfectly  certain,  that, 
if  the  count  had  killed  the  young  Marquis  de 
Bausse,  it  must  have  been  in  some  accidental  en- 
counter provoked  by  the  latter,  whom  he  pro- 
nounced a  wild,  vicious,  unprincipled  young  man, 
whose  conduct  in  Paris  must  have  given  pain  to 
all  connected  with  him. 

c  2 
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"  I  will  myself  go  to  Versailles,"  he  said, 
"  as  soon  as  the  king  returns  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  of  pardon."'1 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Francis  de  Langy 
spent  the  next  three  days  in  Paris,  in  consulta- 
tion ^ith.  lawyers  and  the  arrangement  of  va- 
rious other  matters  which  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard  had  left  for  him  to  conclude.  During  the 
two  first  mornings  he  felt  some  apprehension 
lest  he  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  new 
claimant  of  the  heirship  of  De  Langy  ;  but  the 
marquis  had  taken  care  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event,  by  notifying  to  the  young 
man  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  abstain 
from  visiting  at  the  Hotel  de  Langy  during  the 
next  week.  Francis,  however,  learned  acciden- 
tally that  both  his  father  and  mother  saw  the 
youth  every  day ;  which  fact  was  more  painful 
to  him  than  it  might  have  been  if  he  had 
known  all  that  passed  in  their  minds  upon  those 
occasions.  There  was  a  comparison  constantly 
going  on  between  him  and  his  foster-brother, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  altogether  to  his 
advantage.  His  demeanour  was  not  so  supple 
and   insinuating,  but   it  was   far  more   dignified 
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and  manly ;  and  though  the  manners  of  the  new 
claimant  were  graceful  and  his  person  handsome, 
yet  when  Monsieur  de  Langy  returned,  and  gazed 
upon  Francis,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  he  would  prefer  to  call  his  son. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Francis  took 
leave  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness,  proposing 
to  set  out  early  on  the  following  morning,  but 
adding  that  in  all  probability  he  should  be  in 
Paris  in  less  than  a  week,  as  the  suit  in  which 
he  was  engaged  would  undoubtedly  bring  him 
frequently  to  the  capital.  His  object  in  making 
this  announcement  was  to  diminish  the  pain  and 
formality  of  the  parting  ;  but  nevertheless,  when 
Madame  de  Langy  retired  to  her  own  chamber, 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  a  child,  and  wept  bit- 
terly ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  she  rose  and 
found  him  gone,  the  aspect  of  the  house  seemed 
desolate  and  cheerless. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  vacant  is  the  home  we  love,  when  those 
we  loved  are  gone  !  How  cold,  how  dreary,  how 
desolate,  the  sunniest  spot  from  which  the  heart's 
sunshine  is  departed  !  Francis  de  Langy  stood  in 
the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  gazing  round  him,  and 
scarcely  believing  it  the  same  place  in  which  the 
joyous  footsteps  of  youth  trod  not  many  months 
before.  How  lightly  had  he  then  walked  from 
room  to  room  !  How  had  his  heart  carolled  there, 
when,  rising  in  the  early  morning,  he  gazed  from 
the  narrow  window  through  the  thick  wall,  either 
at  the  bright  aspect  of  the  woody  country  round 
in  the  warm  glow  of  summer,  or  at  the  wild  sea 
of  dry  branches,  perhaps  silvered  o'er  with  frost, 
in  the  clear  cold  sparkle  of  the  wintry  day !  Six 
months — scarcely  six  months — were  passed,  yet  all 
was  altered ;  but  the  alteration  was  in  his  own 
heart;  and  so  it  is  with  us  ever  through  life.      It 
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is  not  alone,  as  the  old  Roman  said,  that  the  times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them,  but  that  we 
change  faster  than  they  do  ;  and  like  the  glasses 
of  various  hues  with  which  we  are  sometimes 
furnished  to  gaze  at  some  splendid  picture  or 
some  celebrated  view,  the  colour  of  the  feelings 
within  us  at  the  time  gives  their  tone  to  our 
vision  at  each  different  period  of  life,  and  we  see 
things  from  the  beginning  of  our  days  to  the  end, 
not  as  they  are,  but  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  sensations, — sometimes  magnified,  sometimes 
diminished, — sometimes  bright  with  a  fictitious 
sunshine,  sometimes  dark  through  the  shady 
glasses  of  disappointment  and  despair.  Thus, 
too,  we  may  hope  it  will  be  hereafter,  when, 
having  shaken  off  the  dim  veil  of  our  mortal 
nature  from  before  our  eyes,  the  spirit  shall  see 
the  works  of  God  in  the  clear  lustre  of  their  own 
existence. 

Everything  here  is  as  we  estimate  it,  and  the 
changes  in  our  hearts  make  the  changes  that  we 
feel.  In  the  last  six  months  how  much  had  hap- 
pened to  Francis  de  Langy  to  give  a  different 
aspect  to  all  that  he  beheld  ?  He  had  gone 
forth  a  boy,  he  had  come  back  a  man, — not  per- 
haps   in    years,    but    in    sensations.      He    had 
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thought,  he  had  acted  for  himself;  he  had  loved, 
he  had  feared,  he  had  suffered  bitter  disappoint- 
ments ;  he  had  undergone  the  touch  of  care,  sor- 
row, anxiety,  apprehension.  He  had  become 
experienced  in  man's  feelings,  and  he  returned  a 
man  ;  so  that  the  place  of  his  boyhood  might  well 
look  altered  from  the  altered  eyes  with  which  he 
viewed  it.  The  chaplet  on  the  brow  of  manhood 
is  a  heavy  one,  and  happy  is  he  who  can  wear 
it  without  his  temples  aching  beneath  the  bur- 
den. Hardly  anything  in  the  Chateau  of  St. 
Medard  was  changed  since  he  had  left  it :  all  the 
old  servants  were  there,  everything  was  in  its  pe- 
culiar place  ;  the  house-dog  bayed  under  his  win- 
dow as  before,  and  the  horse-boy  was  whistling 
the  same  air  in  the  stable-yard  which  he  had  whist- 
led on  the  very  morning  of  his  departure.  Every 
note  came  back  familiarly  to  the  ear  of  Francis 
de  Langy,  and  formed  connecting  links  between 
the  past  and  the  present ;  but  when  he  looked 
round,  and  saw  in  the  hall  the  vacant  places  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  and  of  his  good  old 
friend  the  Abbe  Arnoux,  he  found  that  there 
was  a  great  gap  which  the  heart  yearned  to  fill  up 
again.  Thus,  his  first  sensations  in  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Medard  were  melancholy  enough  ;  but  he 
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had  been  barely  three  minutes  in  the  house  be- 
fore there  happened  one  of  those  little  incidents, 
which  partially  scatter  the  clouds  of  life  by  the 
warm  rays  of  human  affection,  and  made  him  feel 
at  home  again.  He  stood  in  the  hall  with  the 
old  porter  who  had  let  him  in — none  of  the  other 
servants,  who  had  all  been  taken  by  surprise, 
having  yet  come  to  welcome  him — when  suddenly 
he  heard  some  steps  running  overhead,  like  the 
quick  pattering  of  a  child's  feet,  and  in  a  minute 
after  his  good  nurse,  whom  we  described  long 
ago,  darted  into  the  hall  with  her  face  beaming 
with  smiles. 

"  I  was  sure  it  was  you,  Francis,"  she  said, 
running  up  to  him  with  extended  arms,  and  see- 
ing nothing  in  the  handsome  young  man  before 
her  but  the  boy  whose  early  years  she  had 
tended ;  "  I  was  sure  it  was  you,  when  I  beheld 
the  carriage  drive  up." 

Francis  de  Langy  had  to  bow  down  his  head 
to  receive  the  salute  which  good  Louise  Pelet 
bestowed  upon  both  sides  of  his  face  ;  and  then, 
drawing  back,  the  little  woman  looked  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  satisfaction,  and  her  tongue  going 
with  vast   volubility.      From   all    the   questions 
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she  had  to  ask,  and  all  the  little  pieces  of  news 
she  had  to  give,  one  would  have  thought  that 
Louise  Pelet  would  have  remained  there  half 
the  day ;  but  Louise  was  never  known  to  stay 
a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  place  except 
in  her  bed ;  and,  ere  ten  minutes  were  over,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  But  I  must  go  and  see  that  your  room 
is  well  aired,  and  tell  the  cook  to  get  you  a  nice 
dinner,  and  have  a  fire  lighted  for  the  evening 
in  the  little  saloon  ;  these  autumnal  nights  are 
growing  cold." 

So,  away  she  went,  running  hither  and  thither 
with  all  her  usual  activity,  and  was  soon  plunged 
in  all  those  household  cares  which  it  was  her  joy 
and  glory  to  perform  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy and  promptitude.  It  was  not  exactly  bus- 
tle, for  she  seldom  raised  her  voice  high,  or  went 
out  of  her  way,  or  did  a  thing  hastily  ;  though  in 
everything  she  was  quick,  eagr :,  ^nd  precise.  To 
make  her  young  lord  comfortable  in  her  own 
fashion  now  became  her  greatest  pride  ;  and,  dur- 
ing his  after-stay  in  the  chateau,  Louise  was  always 
in  continual  motion,  very  rarely  coming  near  him 
indeed,  but  quite  satisfied  with  the  certainty  that 
by  her  own  incessant  activity  everything  was  going 
right   and   smoothly.     Once    or  twice    in    every 
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day,  it  is  true,  she  would  look  into  whatever 
room  he  happened  to  be  sitting  in,  as  it  were 
merely  to  show  her  face  and  to  see  his,  and  to 
judge  thereby  whether  he  had  all  that  he  wanted. 
He  might  be  at  dinner,  he  might  be  taking  his 
coffee,  reading,  writing,  or  sitting  with  one  of 
the  very  few  neighbours, — it  was  all  the  same  to 
Louise  ;  in  she  came,  took  her  look,  and  away 
she  went  again  :  or,  if  she  had  anything  to  say, 
— some  news  to  tell,  or  some  question  to  ask, — 
she  would  advance  with  her  peculiar  quick  step, 
take  hold  of  the  back  of  his  chair,  lean  over 
his  shoulder,  and  speak  her  two  or  three  brief 
sentences,  scarcely  waiting  for  a  reply  before 
she  disappeared.  Louise  never  pretended  to 
have  a  good  temper,  and,  knowing  her  own 
infirmities,  she  kept  herself  as  much  as  possible 
at  a  distance  from  the  other  servants  of  the 
house  ;  never,  by  any  chance,  saying  a  bad  word 
of  any  of  them,  and  always  having  something 
in  extenuation  to  suggest  if  they  were  blamed, 
but  scolding  them  heartily  for  anything  they 
did  wrong  if  she  came  across  them  herself.  At 
first,  on  her  young  master's  arrival,  she  did  not 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  treat  Jean  Marais  very 
hospitably,    and    once    or   twice    her   voice    was 
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heard  elevated  to  a  very  shrill  tone  in  her  brief 
conversations  with  that  worthy  personage.  When 
Francis  mentioned  his  name  to  her,  however,  and 
told  her  how  much  the  valet  had  served  him  on 
various  occasions,  she  replied  good-humouredly, 
(i  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  bon  gargon,  I  am  sure  ;  but 
I  '11  keep  out  of  his  way,  for  he  is  too  free 
for  me.11 

Jean  Marais  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
formed with  wonderful  facility  to  the  quiet  cus- 
toms of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  :  having  an 
opportunity  of  varying  a  life,  which  might  other- 
wise be  somewhat  monotonous,  by  expeditions 
to  the  small  town  of  Senlis,  which  was  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  he  did  not  appear  to 
find  it  dull.  Before  he  had  quitted  Paris,  he 
had  made  himself  fully  master  of  the  whole  story 
regarding  the  new  claim  to  the  heirship  of  De 
Langy,  which  the  servants  of  the  marquis  dis- 
cussed freely  with  him,  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pecting his  connexion  with  Gerard  Latouches. 
It  might  seem  natural,  the  reader  may  suppose, 
for  Jean  Marais,  on  learning  that  his  young 
master  was  probably  his  own  cousin,  to  lose  in 
a  degree  his  respect  for  him  ;  and  one  would 
be    still    more    inclined    to    imagine    that    such 
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might  be  the  case,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
Jean  Marais  had  entertained  shrewd  suspicions 
that  a  change  of  the  two  children  brought  up 
at  the  Ferme  Godard  had  taken  place,  ever  since 
his  last  visit  to  Gerard  Latouches.  But,  strange 
to  say,  if  there  was  any  alteration  in  his  conduct 
at  all,  it  was  only  more  respectful  towards  the 
young  Count  de  Langy,  as  he  was  still  called  ; 
for  Jean  had  his  peculiar  notions  on  most  sub- 
jects, and  he  had  a  great  reverence  for  a  well- 
educated  and  noble-minded  man  in  unmerited 
distress.  Stranger  still,  however,  it  may  seem, 
that  his  suspicions  in  regard  to  Francis's  birth 
were  shaken  rather  than  confirmed  by  the  fact 
of  Gerard  Latouches  having  acknowledged  the 
fraud. 

"  If  it  be  true,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  he  must 
have  been  very  sure  it  would  be  soon  found  out ; 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  owned  it." 

Nevertheless,  doubts  still  rankled  in  his  mind  ; 
and  he  determined,  on  the  very  first  occasion,  to 
ride  over  to  the  Ferme  Godard,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  considerable  ;  and  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cover anything  to  confirm  or  remove  his  sus- 
picions. 

Early  after  his  arrival  at  the  chateau,  Francis 
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de  Langy  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  Countess 
d'Artonne,  mentioning  the  intention  which  he 
had  at  one  time  entertained  of  returning  to 
Auvergne,  and  the  causes  which  had  obliged  him 
to  abandon  it.  He  reminded  her  of  her  promise 
to  come  to  St.  Medard,  and  urged  her  to  fulfil 
it  as  soon  as  possible ;  assuring  her  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Langy  would  make  interest  with  the 
king  for  her  husband's  pardon,  and  pointing  out 
that  her  personal  solicitations  might  greatly  faci- 
litate his  suit.  He  dared  not  refer  to  his  inter- 
view with  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  lest  his  letter 
should  be  opened,  which  indeed  was  the  case  ;  but 
he  said  in  the  end,  that,  as  it  was  so  long  since 
the  count  had  been  heard  of,  he  doubted  not  he 
had  effected  his  escape  into  Switzerland. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  ere  he  received  an  answer, 
but  then  it  only  conveyed  disappointment.  Ma- 
dame d'Artonne  informed  him  that  she  could 
not  obtain  the  Intendant's  permission  to  quit 
the  chateau,  which  was  still  partially  occupied 
by  the  police.  She  was  treated  with  every  sort 
of  kindness  and  consideration  indeed,  she  added, 
and  the  Intendant  was  perfectly  courteous  and 
polite  ;  but  to  all  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted 
to    go    to    Paris    he   returned    evasive    answers, 
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and  she  saw  that  it  was  clearly  his  intention  to 
keep  her  in  Auvergne. 

The  quick  heart  of  the  youth  beat  vehemently 
when  he  received  these  tidings,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  arrangements  for  going  to  the 
Chateau  d'Artonne  himself,  even  if  it  should 
be  but  for  a  day ;  but  his  lawyers  strongly  op- 
posed his  so  doing  till  some  of  the  formal  steps 
in  the  suit  at  issue,  which  they  described  to  him, 
had  been  taken  by  the  other  party.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  remark  that  the  new  claim- 
ant did  not  seem  to  press  forward  the  proceedings 
with  the  haste  which  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and,  in  more  than  one  letter,  the  old  notary  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  observed,  "  Your  ad- 
versary is  going  on  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  he 
is  resolved  to  lose  nothing  for  want  of  prudence 
at  least." 

Thus,  all  matters  were  delayed  for  a  fort- 
night longer,  which  brought  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  signs  of  an  early  and  severe 
winter  were  showing  themselves.  The  wea- 
ther, however,  was  clear  and  bright  ;  and, 
having  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  set 
out  for  Auvergne  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  Francis  de  Langy  wandered  forth 
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on  the  Saturday  evening  in  that  meditative 
mood  which  has  been  described  by  all  poets 
as  peculiar  to  the  young  lover.  His  mind 
certainly  was  more  busy  with  Julie  d'Artonne 
than  with  anything  else :  he  thought  of  her  in 
her  young  beauty ;  he  thought  of  her  as  he 
had  seen  her  under  the  influence  of  many  emo- 
tions ;  he  thought  of  that  varying  face  in  all 
its  lovely  changes  of  expression  ;  and  he  long- 
ed, with  the  thirst  which  none  but  the  young 
and  ardent  can  feel,  to  drink  deep  draughts 
of  affection  from  the  well  of  those  pure  lus- 
trous eyes.  They  were  sweet  dreams  that  he 
indulged  in  ;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case,  appre- 
hension —  the  snake  which  generally  lies  be- 
neath the  flower  of  human  enjoyment — showed 
its  dull  head  while  he  thus  meditated  on  her  he 
loved.  He  wondered  that  he  had  not  heard  from 
Madame  d'Artonne  ;  it  seemed  very  strange  ; 
he  fancied  something  unpleasant  must  have  hap- 
pened to  prevent  her  replying  to  his  last  letter. 
Could  Julie  be  ill  ?  he  asked  himself.  Had 
her  health  failed  under  the  pressure  of  such 
constant  anxieties  and  griefs  as  she  had  lately 
been  called  upon  to  bear  ?  His  heart  felt  cold 
at  the   vision  which  imagination  presented,  and 
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he  had  well-nigh  turned  his  steps  homeward  in 
order  to  set  out  that  very  night.  But  then 
again  he  reflected  that  his  letter  had  been  gone 
just  a  fortnight ;  that  he  had  therein  hinted  to 
the  countess  his  intention  to  return  for  a  time  to 
Auvergne  ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable,  he 
concluded,  that,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
him  soon,  she  had  not  written,  lest  her  letter 
might  miss  him  by  the  way. 

As  he  thus  meditated,  he  ascended  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the 
reader  must  recollect  if  he  have  visited  that 
part  of  France.  It  is  not  steep,  at  least  on  the 
side  next  to  Senlis ;  but  rises  gradually,  through 
some  woods  and  moorish  sort  of  lands,  till  it 
overtops  everything  around.  Thence  the  eye 
stretches  over  a  fair  and  undulating  country  for 
many  miles  on  every  side,  seeing  the  spires  of 
towns  and  cities  beneath  one,  catching  at  once 
Senlis  and  Beaumont,  and  then  running  on  past 
Chantilly,  till  Beauvais  itself  is  distinctly  visible, 
with  its  cathedral  rising  large  and  dark  above 
the  rest ;  while,  beyond,  the  country  softens  off, 
and  all  becomes  dim  and  lost,  like  the  objects 
of  early  memory.  Francis  de  Langy  paused, 
and  gazed  around  him.     There  is  always  some- 
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thing  elevating,  something  invigorating,  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature's  face  ;  it  seems  as  if 
from  the  works  of  God  breathes  forth  to  the 
heart  of  man  a  portion  of  the  high  and  divine 
spirit  in  which  they  are  created  ;  and  Francis  de 
Langy  felt  his  courage  and  his  resolution  rise  to 
grapple  with  the  ills  of  life,  whatever  they  might 
be,  as  he  gazed  over  that  wide  prospect,  with  the 
flood  of  evening  radiance  glowing  in  the  skies 
above  him,  and  the  purple  light  of  the  evening 
sun  pouring  over  the  far-extended  lands  below. 

After  stretching  his  sight  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  horizon,  he  turned  his  eyes  downward  again 
towards  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard,  which  stood 
upon  its  little  woody  knoll  beneath  him,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  He  saw  the 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  farm  winding  home- 
ward from  their  pasture  ;  he  saw  a  flock  of  sheep 
following  their  shepherd  to  the  village  :  but 
another  moving  object  caught  his  eye  ;  it  was 
a  carriage  drawn  slowly  forward  by  horses  that 
seemed  tired.  Francis  de  Langy  watched  it 
along  the  high-road  to  Senlis  with  feelings  of 
interest. 

"  Some  people  going  home  to  those  they 
love,"  he  thought  ;   "  God  make  their   meeting 
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a  happy  one  ! "  But  the  next  minute  the  car- 
riage came  near  the  turning  which  led  to  St.  Me- 
dard,  stopped  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly quitted  the  highway  and  rolled  along  the 
road  towards  the  chateau.  Oh  !  how  the  heart 
of  Francis  de  Langy  beat  as  he  ran  down  the 
hill,  and  sped  with  a  foot  of  light  back  to  his 
home  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  as  he  thought.  In  the  court- yard  of 
the  chateau  stood  the  carriage  ;  old  Joseph  and 
Jean  Marais  were  handing  down  trunk-mails  and 
portmanteaus,  and  another  servant  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne,  with  one  of  the  domestics  of  the 
chateau,  was  carrying  them  in  as  they  were 
laid  upon  the  stone  pavement.  No  sooner  did 
Joseph  behold  Francis  de  Langy,  than  he  stop- 
ped in  his  work,  bowed  low,  and  was  beginning 
to  tell  the  young  gentleman  how  happy  he  was 
to  see  him  again,  and  all  about  their  journey, 
and  a  great  many  things  besides.  But  Jean 
Marais,  who  knew  better,  stopped  him,  saying, 
"  Let  Monsieur  pass,  Joseph.  He  will  talk 
to  you  by-and-by  ;"  and  Francis  de  Langy,  with 
a  nod  to  the  old  man,  entered  the  house  and  ran 
rapidly  to  the  little  saloon.  The  step — the  well- 
known  step — of  him  she  loved  called  Julie  from 
the   window,    and,    bounding   forward    to    meet 
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him,  with  the  innocence  of  the  child  brightening 
the  love  of  the  woman  she  sprang  to  the  arms 
that  were  open  to  clasp  her,  and  clung  to  his 
bosom  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"Oh,  this  is  joy,  indeed!"  cried  Francis; 
and  Madame  d'Artonne,  wiping  away  a  tear  from 
her  eyes,  came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand, 
saying,  "  I  must  be  welcomed  too,  Francis."" 

"  And  I  also,"  exclaimed  the  good  Abbe 
Arnoux ;  fc<  though  Julie  has  the  first  right,  of 
course." 

Where  is  the  artist  who  could  ever  paint  a 
cataract  ?  They  may  represent  the  white  ex- 
panse of  falling  water,  the  foam,  the  rocks,  the 
spray  :  but  where  is  the  motion  ? — where  is  the 
rush  of  the  torrent,  the  ever-changing  glistening 
of  the  dashing  stream,  the  life — the  busy  and 
tumultuous  life  of  the  quick  waves  ?  It  has 
never  yet  been  done ;  and  those  who  attempt  to 
convey  by  description  moments  of  eager  and  tu- 
multuous joy,  such  as  Francis  de  Langy  and 
Julie  d'Artonne  knew  at  that  moment,  will  like- 
wise fail  in  conveying  aught  but  a  cold  inanimate 
picture  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  anxious 
question,  the  rapid  reply,  the  look  of  love,  the 
pause  of  enjoyment,   the  pressure  of  the  hand, 
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the  sigh  of  obtrusive  memory,  the  careful  scan- 
ning of  each  feature  to  see  if  time  has  inflicted 
no  injury,  the  thousand  nameless  shades  of  ex- 
pression upon  the  face,  the  varying  tones,  the 
words  understood  and  answered  ere  half-spoken, 
and  the  confused  and  agitated  emotions,  gushing, 
as  out  of  a  fountain,  from  the  heart  of  love, — these 
defy  description,  and  leave  the  pen  or  the  tongue 
all  powerless. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  next  hour  then,  and, 
having  done  so,  seat  ourselves,  with  Julie,  and 
Francis  de  Langy,  and  Madame  d'Artonne,  and 
the  good  Abbe  Arnoux,  round  the  wide  fire- 
place of  the  saloon,  cheerful  with  many  a  blazing 
log;  and  —  wdiile  Louise  Pelet  bustles  about  to 
make  preparations  for  the  new  guests,  Jean 
Marais  and  the  old  butler  of  the  chateau  lay 
the  cloth  for  supper  in  the  salle-a-manger>  and 
the  cook  toils  and  looks  furious  in  her  vocation — 
let  us  listen  to  the  tidings  from  Auvergne,  which 
were  of  no  slight  interest  to  those  who  heard 
and  those  who  told,  and  of  no  mean  importance 
to  this  story. 

Madame  d'Artonne  had  received  the  letter  of 
Francis  de  Langy,  announcing  his  intention  to 
visit  them  at  their  own  house  as  soon  as  possible ; 
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and  not  a  little  glad  were  they,  she  said,  at  the 
thought  of  his  coming,  as  the  Intendant  still  con- 
tinued the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  opposed 
her  quitting  Auvergne.  The  same  day,  however, 
on  which  her  young  friend's  letter  had  arrived,  a 
rumour  had  reached  the  chateau  that  a  high  ap- 
pointment— no  less  than  a  seat  in  the  ministry  of 
France — had  been  conferred  upon  the  Intendant 
himself.  The  next  day  that  officer  had  visited 
the  Chateau  d'Artonne  with  smooth  and  plausible 
demeanour,  informing  the  countess  that,  being 
elevated  far  above  his  deserts  and  expectations, 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
count  which  had  never  occurred  before.  He 
promised  her  that  he  would  use  it  zealously,  and 
assured  her  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  sense 
of  duty  had  ever  caused,  or  would  cause,  him 
to  behave  with  even  the  appearance  of  severity 
towards  any  member  of  a  family  whom  he  so 
much  esteemed  and  loved.  "  Now,"  he  said, 
u  I  can  act  in  a  different  manner ;  for  not 
having  to  deal  with  the  matter  individually,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  breach  of  duty  implied,  I 
can  appeal  to  the  king,  and  urge  him  most 
strongly  to  supersede  all  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Monsieur  d'Artonne." 
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"  He  made  me  quite  believe,"  said  Julie, 
commenting  upon  what  her  mother  had  stated, — 
"  he  made  me  quite  believe  that  he  had  our 
interests  sincerely  at  heart ;  especially  as  he  said 
in  leaving  us,  that,  his  authority  as  Intendant 
being  at  an  end,  he  could  no  longer  oppose  our 
proceeding  to  Paris,  where  he  himself  was  going, 
and  where  he  would  not  fail,  the  moment  he 
saw  the  king,  to  plead  our  cause  to  the  best  of 
his  ability." 

"  Little  indeed  did  we  expect,"  continued 
Madame  d'Artonne,  taking  up  the  history  again, 
"  that  the  very  next  day,  as  we  were  making  our 
preparations  for  setting  out,  we  should  receive 
a  formal  notice  of  the  estates  of  my  husband 
being  entirely  sequestered  till  such  tune  as  he 
should  appear  to  take  his  trial,  he  having  been 
found  guilty  of  contumacy  even  before  we  knew 
that  such  proceedings  were  taken  against  him. 
It  is  usual,  I  believe,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  make  an  allowance  from  the  property  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  accused  person  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank  and  the  station  in  society 
which  they  have  filled.  You  may  judge  of  my 
surprise,  then,  Francis,  when  I  found  that  the 
sum  of  ten   thousand   livres   per  annum   is    all 
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that  is  granted  for  the  support  of  myself  and 
Julie  during  the  absence  of  the  count." 

"  Accept  it  not,  my  dear  madam,"  cried 
Francis  de  Langy,  "  accept  it  not  at  the  hands 
of  this  man.  Here,  in  St.  Medard,  you  will  not 
want  it.  You  know  how  willingly,  how  gladly, 
I  will  share  every  thing  with  you,  and,  thank 
God,  I  have  abundance  by  my  uncle's  kindness, 
which  no  one  can  take  away  from  me.  What  I 
suspect,  and  what  I  know,  of  this  Intendant 
matters  not;  his  designs  are  all  selfish,  and  he 
is  working  for  them  by  base  and  ungenerous 
means. n 

"  You  are  uncharitable,  Francis,"  said  the 
Abbe  Arnoux :  "  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  the 
Intendant  who  is  to  blame,  but  the  court,  or  the 
administrator  of  the  sequestered  domains.  It  is 
with  them  rests  the  discredit  of  having  made  so 
small  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  Madame 
d'Artonne." 

"  But  depend  upon  it,"  replied  the  young 
man,  vehemently,  "  the  Intendant  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole.  Do  you  suppose  that  he 
is  without  influence  over  the  judges  and  other 
officers  of  his  own  generality  ?  No,  no,  my  dear 
friend.     He  has  done    this  !      No  other  person 
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whatsoever,  unbiassed  and  impartial,  would  think 
of  assigning  such  a  pittance  to  the  wife  of  the 
Count  d'Artonne." 

"  But,  of  course,"  said  the  abbe,  "  they  could 
only  act  according  to  law." 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Francis  de  Langy,  "  what 
is  law  in  France  ?  The  will  of  the  king;  excellent, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  the  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  a  good  monarch,  good  ministers,  and 
good  magistrates  ;  but  terrible  as  an  instrument 
of  tyranny,  where  the  private  passions  of  men 
are  suffered  to  interfere.  But  how,  dear  lady," 
he  continued,  taking  the  countess's  hand, — 
M  how  have  you  contrived  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  your  journey  hither?  All  that  was  in  the 
chateau  was  given  to  the  count. — Why  did  you 
not  write  to  me  ?  Is  not  all  I  have  yours  and 
Julie's  ?" 

"  Luckily,  Francis,  I  did  not  need  your  kind- 
ness," replied  the  countess ;  "I  had  the  lands 
assigned  as  my  own  dowry.  Those  they  could 
not  sequestrate ;  and  the  tenants  came  eagerly  in 
to  pay  their  rents,  even  before  they  were  due  : 
otherwise  I  should  have  had  to  apply  to  the 
Intendant  for  an  advance  of  the  pitiful  sum 
allowed  me. — I  think  I  would  rather  have  died." 
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"  It  was  what  he  aimed  at,"  cried  Francis  de 
Langy,  eagerly ;  "it  was  what  he  aimed  at. 
Oh,  how  I  rejoice  that  the  villain  has  been  dis- 
appointed !  He  sought  to  bind  you  to  him, 
to  cast  a  net  round  you,  to  force  you  to  de- 
pend upon  him.  But,  thank  God,  he  has 
failed." 

"  Francis,  Francis,"  exclaimed  the  abbe,  "  is 
this  Christian  charity  ?  You  are  too  vehement, 
my  dear  boy ;  you  are  far  too  vehement.  One 
would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  this  intendant 
were  your  rival  for  the  hand  of  our  fair  friend 
Julie,  here." 

Francis  smiled  bitterly,  saying,  "  I  know 
him,  my  excellent  friend,  better  than  you  do." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  abbe,  "  I  know  him  not 
at  all ;  I  never  saw  the  man.  But  I  once  heard 
his  voice,  which  seemed  to  be  sweet  and  gentle." 
"  I  do  know  him,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 
more  calmly,  but  still  in  a  decided  tone ;  "  and 
I  feel  sure  that,  ere  long,  Madame  d'Artonne 
will  discover  that  he  is  not  without  an  object  in 
all  his  proceedings.  It  is  right  that  both  she 
and  Julie  should  be  upon  their  guard,  for  now 
he  is  armed  with  greater  power  than  ever,  and 
may,    perchance,   seek  to  make  a  traffic  of  his 
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sovereign's  mercy,  as  I  know  he  has  heretofore 
done  of  his  justice." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  Francis,"  an- 
swered the  countess  ;  "  but  here  comes  a  servant 
to  say  that  supper  is  ready,  I  suppose ;  so  let  us 
banish  all  these  bitter  thoughts  for  a  time,  and 
draw  as  much  happiness  from  our  glad  meeting 
as  possible.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  one  evening 
of  peace ;  who  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may 
bring  ?" 

Who,  indeed  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Days  rolled  by,  as  they  will  in  joy  or  sor- 
row,—  weeks  passed,  as  they  will  pass  whether 
man  would  have  them  fleet  or  stay, — and  Fran- 
cis de    Langy  was  still  at  the   Chateau  of  St. 
Medard  with  those  he  best  loved.     It  must  not 
be    thought,    however,    that    time    flew  without 
anxiety    or    without    change,    although,    to    say 
sooth,   the  interruptions   of  the  calm  were  but 
few  and  not  very  remarkable.    Tidings  came  from 
time  to  time  connected  with  the  suit  regarding  the 
heirship  of  De  Langy ;  this  step  or  that  had  been 
taken ;    and  the  marquis  wrote   twice   or    thrice 
in  terms  of  great  kindness  and  affection  to  his 
supposed  son,  assuring  him  that  he  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  all  the  proceedings.     He  told  him  also 
in  the  same  letters,  that,  although  he  had  applied 
both  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  regard  to 
the   Count  d'Artonne,   he  had  made  but   little 
progress  in  his  suit,  the  constant  answer  being 
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that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  count  sur- 
rendered and  took  his  trial,  in  which  event  the 
most  favourable  view  would  be  taken  of  his  case. 
Once,  indeed,  he  said,  the  king  had  answered 
him  angrily,  reminding  him  how  he  himself  had 
pleaded  against  a  murderer,  and  bidding  him 
remember  that  the  royal  word  had  been  pledged 
on  that  occasion  not  to  show  any  lenity  where 
the  plea  only  was,  that  death  had  occurred  in  a 
chance  encounter. 

No  news  of  the  Count  d'Artonne,  however, 
reached  the  chateau,  though  Jean  Marais  visited 
Senlis  daily,  and  means  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  no  letter  should  miscarry  or  message  remain 
undelivered  ;  and  thus  anxiety  was  kept  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  the  whole  party,  the  arrival  of 
the  post  and  the  return  of  Jean  Marais  from  the 
town  being  two  regular  seasons  of  expectation  and 
disappointment  every  day.  At  other  times,  the 
hours  slipped  by  in  that  dreamy  sort  of  state  which 
is  sure  to  be  produced  by  long-continued  un- 
certainty. The  mind  habituates  itself  to  anxiety, 
takes  advantage  of  any  circumstance  to  limit  its 
influence  to  fixed  periods,  and  in  the  intervals, 
though  it  cannot  altogether  cast  it  ofT,  bears  it 
almost  unconsciously. 
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It  were  vain  to  say  that  Julie  and  Francis  de 
Langy  were  not  happy.  They  loved  and  were  to- 
gether, and  that  is  happiness.  The  interchange  of 
mutual  thoughts,  the  words  and  looks  of  affection, 
the  morning  or  the  evening  ramble,  the  united 
contemplation  of  nature's  face,  the  reading  the 
same  page,  the  exploring  untrodden  paths  through 
the  lore  of  other  times,  or  flying  on  the  wings  of 
fancy  through  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  poetic 
dreams,  the  giving  themselves  up  to  walk  hand 
in  hand  under  the  guidance  of  some  great  master 
of  the  lyre,  as  did  the  old  Italian  poet  through 
the  worlds  of  his  imagination,  was  enough  to  fill 
many  a  day  with  pleasures ;  not  so  bright,  per- 
haps, as  many  others,  but  which  pass  not  away 
altogether  like  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  and, 
at  all  events,  leave  no  stain  and  bitterness 
behind. 

The  calm  order  of  the  Chateau  de  St.  Me- 
dard  underwent  no  interruption.  The  Abbe 
Arnoux  pursued  his  usual  studious  course,  re- 
mained reading  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
visited  the  sick  and  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  several  hours  ere  nightfall,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  conversation  of  others  during  the 
evening,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  comment 
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or  a  lesson,  in  which  very  often  child-like  sim- 
plicity was  mingled  with  manly  wisdom. 

Little  alteration  was  caused  in  the  habits  of 
Louise  Pelet  by  the  arrival  of  the  Countess 
d'Artonne  and  her  daughter.  With  Marie,  the 
countess's  pretty  maid,  she  seemed  at  first  to 
cultivate  a  certain  sort  of  intimacy ;  but,  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  everything  to  render  her  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  chateau,  she  handed  her 
over  naturally  to  the  tender  attentions  of  Jean 
Marais,  who  certainly  did  his  best  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  to  the  fair  stranger. 

Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  countess  at 
the  chateau,  however,  Louise  ran  into  the  library 
where  her  young  master  was  seeking  for  a  book, 
and,  stopping  directly  before  him,  looked  in  his 
face  with  a  peculiar  smile,  saying,  "  Ah  !  she  is 
very  pretty  :  ah  !  she  is  very  charming,  and  a 
dear,  good  girl,  I  think,  too;"  and,  before  Francis 
de  Langy  could  make  any  reply,  she  was  out  of 
the  room  again,  with  a  nod  and  a  laugh,  as  if  she 
would  have  added,  "  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
judge  it  will  do  very  well." 

Days,  we  have  said,  and  weeks  had  gone,  the 
aspect  of  the  year  was  changed,  bright  skies  had 
passed  away,  and  dull  heavy  clouds,  borne  upon 
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a  whistling  and  a  fitful  wind,  swept  over  the 
heavens,  occasionally  pelting  against  the  windows 
of  the  chateau  in  dull  and  pattering  sleet,  occa- 
sionally falling  in  large  flakes.  There  had  been 
a  heavy  storm  during  the  whole  of  one  night, 
the  wind  had  howled  in  hollow  gusts  about  the 
chimneys,  the  fire  had  blazed  clear  and  bright, 
as  if  the  air  was  frosty,  and  the  next  morning 
when  the  party  rose,  the  ground  was  entirely 
white,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  snow  lay  upon 
the  window-sills.  A  fog  hung  over  the  whole 
scene,  not  very  thick,  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
make  the  neighbouring  trees  look  dim  and  ghastly, 
while  fine  small  particles  of  frozen  rain  kept  falling 
continually,  hourly  increasing  the  heaps  below. 

"  I  think  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
chateau  for  the  day,"  said  Francis  de  Langy, 
"  unless  something  should  call  me  to  Senlis.1' 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  he  spoke  ;  at 

three  the  post  arrived,  and  a  single  letter  was 

put  into  his  hand.     He  instantly  recognised  the 

writing  of  the  Count  d'Artonne,  and  broke  the 

seal  in  haste.     There  was  nothing  but  a  blank 

page  within  ;    and,  remembering  the  signs  which 

had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the 

count,  Francis  de  Langy  concluded  that   Mon- 
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sieur  d'Artonne  was  near,  but  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger.  He  determined,  therefore,  imme- 
diately to  go  out  and  ride  about  the  country  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  judged  it  would  be  better  not  to  harass  the 
mind  of  Julie  and  Madame  d'Artonne  by  in- 
forming them  that  he  had  received  such  an  inti- 
mation of  the  count's  proximity  and  danger. 
Folding  up  the  paper  hastily,  then,  he  said, 
"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out,  I  fear ;"  and, 
turning  to  the  servant  who  had  brought  the 
letter  but  had  not  yet  quitted  the  room,  he 
added,  "  Tell  Jean  Marais  that  he  must  ac- 
company me   immediately  on  horseback." 

Julie  gazed  at  him  earnestly  with  an  inquiring 
look,  but  he  made  no  answer  to  it  ;  and,  merely 
saying  that  he  would  be  back  before  dark,  he 
left  the  room  and  proceeded  to  the  stables. 
Mounting  his  horse  as  soon  as  it  could  be  pre- 
pared, he  issued  forth  and  rode  along  towards 
Senlis.  Ere  he  had  gone  far,  however,  he  paused, 
turned  back,  and  took  out  several  dogs  with  him, 
but  refused  the  company  of  the  gamekeeper, 
much  to  the   worthy  man's  astonishment. 

Jean  Marais,  who  was  the  most  discreet  of 
valets,   expressed  no  wonder   and  made  no    ob- 
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servation,  but  rode  after  his  master,  looking 
carefully  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  proceeded. 
Sometimes  they  took  the  high  road,  sometimes 
the  by-ways  ;  but  when  they  were  within  about 
a  mile  of  Senlis  they  turned  to  the  right, 
made  a  circuit,  and  came  round  towards  the 
chateau  by  another  path ;  then,  diverging, 
they  proceeded  farther  into  the  country,  tra- 
cing almost  every  road  within  several  miles  of 
St.  Medard  before  night  set  in.  The  day 
was  as  miserable  as  can  be  conceived  —  chilly, 
foggy,  varying  every  hour  from  thin  fall- 
ing drift  to  large  flakes  of  heavy  snow,  while 
sometimes  a  drizzling  rain  showed  •  itself,  but 
quickly  left  off  again  ;  and,  as  night  came 
on,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  increased.  The 
dogs,  who  had  at  first  rushed  joyfully  forth, 
barking  and  shaking  their  ears,  and  rolling 
in  the  snow,  now  trotted  dully  behind,  with 
hanging  heads  and  disconsolate  looks,  finding 
neither  game  nor  amusement.  Jean  Marais, 
on  his  part,  bore  up  stoutly,  consoled  himself 
with  a  low  whistle  as  he  followed  his  master, 
and  did  not  even  seem  surprised  when  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  turned  round  and  said,  "  Do  not 
whistle,  Jean  Marais.'* 
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"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  valet ;  and. 
riding  a  little  nearer,  he  added,  "  This  is  a 
pleasant  day,  sir  ;  like  a  sullen  woman  in  a  fit 
of  the  vapours,  not  knowing  whether  to  cry,  sulk, 
or  scratch.     But  it  is  growing  dusky,  sir." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy  ;  "  but 
I  shall  not  go  home  till  night  falls." 

"  No,  sir,  I  suppose  not,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  were 
to  take  the  other  road  which  runs  from  Senlis 
to  Chantilly,  and  thence  come  round  by  Lacha- 
pelle,  we  might  stumble  upon  something.  As 
we  passed  by  the  end,  about  ten  minutes  ago, 
I  thought  some  one  whistled  down  there." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Francis  de  Langy  eagerly  ; 
"  I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  intended 
to  take  that  road  the  other  way  after  we  had 
passed  through  the  village.  Are  you  sure  you 
heard  a  whistle  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Jean  Marais ;  "  but  I 
think  old  Roland  is ;  for,  as  he  was  trotting 
along  between  you  and  me,  looking  as  dull  as  a 
farmer's  wife  coming  from  market  with  her  eggs 
unsold,  he  stopped  and  cocked  up  one  ear,  bring- 
ing round  his  head  towards  the  lane,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  What  do  you  want  down  there? ' " 
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"  Let  us  return  !  "  cried  Francis  de  Langy. 
"You  go  the  same  way  we  have  come;  I  will 
take  the  next  turning  and  ride  round  by  the 
paths  through  the  wood.  Go  on  till  you  reach 
the  first  road  on  the  left,  then  down  it,  and 
we  are  sure  to  meet." 

"  Oh,  I  know  every  inch  of  the  way,"  replied 
Jean  Marais ;  "  and  if  I  hear  my  whistler  again, 
I  suppose  I  must  stay  till  you  come  ?" 

This  being  settled,  master  and  servant  sepa- 
rated, the  dogs  following  Francis  de  Langy  as 
their  oldest  acquaintance.  The  young  gentle- 
man quickened  his  pace  and  rode  round  as  he 
had  said,  but  he  met  with  nothing  till  he  issued 
forth  upon  the  road  which  Jean  Marais  had 
mentioned,  nor  heard  a  sound  except  the  chat- 
tering of  some  birds  in  the  wood.  Night  was 
beginning  to  fall  apace,  and  he  just  saw  the  dim 
figure  of  Jean  Marais  advancing  slowly,  when 
one  of  the  dogs  at  his  side  stopped  and  snuffed  at 
something  on  the  ground,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  low  growl  towards  the  wood.  Francis  de 
Langy  instantly  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  bend- 
ing down,  saw  the  mark  of  a  footstep  on  the  snow. 

"  Down,  dog,  down  !  "  he  said,  as  the  hound 
leaped  up   upon   him  :    "If  there  be  any  one 
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there,  and  a  friend  to  St.  Medard,  let  him 
whistle  three  times." 

He  spoke  loud,  but  one  faint  whistle  was  the 
only  reply.  "  Here,  Jean  Marais  !  "  he  cried, 
"  take  my  horse,  there  is  somebody  here :  keep 
back  the  dogs  for  the  present ;"  and,  pushing 
through  the  bushes,  he  traced  the  footsteps, 
which  were  distinctly  marked,  into  the  wood. 

Several  of  the  hounds  would  follow,  notwith- 
standing the  chidings  of  Jean  Marais  ;  but 
Francis  de  Langy  kept  them  behind,  till  one  of 
them  tried  to  rush  past  him  with  a  loud  bark, 
and  Francis  saw  before  him,  by  the  light  that 
glistened  from  the  snow,  l,  man  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  las- 
situde. 

"  Good  God  !  is  it  you  ?  "  he  cried,  advan- 
cing to  the  side  of  the  Count  d'Artonne,  and 
chiding  back  the  dogs. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  count  faintly ; 
"but  I  am  exhausted  and  worn  out.  Yesterday 
I  was  hunted  from  Beauvais,  and  walked  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  without  stopping.  To- 
day I  have  found  every  road  I  wished  to  take 
guarded   against   me,    and    I   had   crept   in   here 
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in  despair.     Francis,    I   fear  you   are  come  too 
late." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Francis  de  Langy  ; 
"  do  not  say  that ;  you  are  close  to  St.  Me- 
dard,  where  we  can  easily  conceal  you  for  some 
time.  Jean  Marais  !  Jean  Marais  !  "  he  con- 
tinued, raising  his  voice. 

"  Here,  sir,  here !  "  cried  Jean  Marais  com- 
ing forward.  Ci  Ah,  monsieur,  is  it  you  ?  What, 
we  have  found  you  at  length,  and  in  bad  plight 
too,  it  seems !  Well,  precautions  are  never  taken 
in  vain  ;  if  they  don't  serve  one  purpose  they  11 
serve  another.  I  thought  I  might  want  some- 
thing to  keep  out  the  cold  when  my  young 
master  determined  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
to-day;  so  I  e'en  niched  a  biscuit  and  a  little 
wine.  Monsieur  will  forgive  me  if  you  drink 
it,  Monsieur  d'Artonne.  But  take  the  biscuit 
first,  take  the  biscuit  first,"  he  continued  ;  "  if 
your  stomach  is  empty,  as  I  judge  it  must  be  by 
your  sitting  on  the  snow,  the  wine  would  do  you 
harm  without  something  to  eat." 

Eagerly  did  the  count  devour  the  light  food 
that  Jean  Marais  had  brought,  and  then  putting 
to  his  lips  the  small  dried  gourd,  about  the  size 
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of  a  strong  maiTs  fist,  which  the  provident  valet 
had  not  unfrequently  with  him  to  supply  his 
own  or  other  people's  necessities,  he  took  a  long 
draught,  saying,  when  he  had  done,  u  Thank 
God  !  I  have  not  eaten  or  drank  anything  for 
six-and-thirty  hours. " 

"  Good  practice  for  Lent !  "  observed  Jean 
Marais,  receiving  back  the  gourd  and  shaking  it 
at  his  ear  ;  "  but  how  is  this,  Monsieur  le  Count, 
it  is  half  full  still  ?  I  shall  carry  it  more  lightly 
when  it  is  empty.     Finish  it,  finish  it,  sir  !  " 

The  count  took  it  and  drank  again,  saying, 
"  This  has  saved  my  life,  I  believe.  Lend  me 
your  hand,  Francis  ;   I  think  I  can  walk  now." 

"  You  must  not  walk  far,  sir,"  replied  Jean 
Marais.  "  My  horse  will  carry  you  to  the  cha- 
teau, and  perhaps  I  had  better  carry  you  to  the 
horse  :  it  is  not  fifty  yards." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  the  count ;  "  I  can  walk 
that  distance." 

"  But  the  footsteps,  the  footsteps  !"  said  Jean 
Marais  ;  "  snow  tells  tales,  sir,  as  every  good 
hunter  knows." 

"  Oh,  we  will  soon  efface  the  footsteps,"  re- 
plied Francis  de  Langy.  "  What  do  you  think 
I  brought  the  dogs  for  ?     Here,  hunt  them  over 
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the  ground,  and  then  call  them  close  together 
after  us,  as  Monsieur  d'Artonne  and  I  walk 
towards  the  horses." 

"  On  my  life,"  cried  Jean  Marais,  "  he  im- 
proves rapidly  ;  he  will  beat  me  at  my  own  trade 
ere  long.  Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  device ;" 
and,  making  the  dogs  spread  themselves  abroad, 
he  soon  covered  the  whole  space  of  ground  with 
traces  of  their  feet  ;  and  then,  gathering  them 
together,  he  followed  close  behind,  while  the 
count,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  young  friend, 
slowly  made  his  way  towards  the  spot  where  the 
horses  had  been  left. 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  mounted,  though  with 
difficulty ;  and,  turning  their  bridles  homeward, 
they  rode  along  in  the  darkness,  the  valet  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  the  dogs  follow- 
ing him. 

"  We  had  better  avoid  the  village,  sir,"  he 
said,  speaking  to  his  master,  "  for  there  may  be 
people  looking  out ;  and  then,  when  we  get  to 
St.  Medard,  how  do  you  intend  to  get  in  ?  You 
must  not  let  all  your  servants  see  the  count  ! " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy  ; 
"  but  you  must  go  on  before,  Jean  Marais,  and 
contrive  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.     Then  we 
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will  come  round  by  the  back  of  the  farm,  through 
the  park  gate  on  the  north  side,  and  into  the 
chateau  by  the  little  north  door,  which  will  bring 
us  directly  to  the  back  staircase  leading  to  the 
corridor  by  my  room.'" 

"  It  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Jean  Marais ;  "a 
thousand  things  might  put  us  out.  There 's  the 
accursed  poultry  woman  with  her  hens  and  tur- 
keys ;  the  gamekeeper  will  be  looking  after  his 
dogs  as  soon  as  he  sees  them,  giving  them  their 
soup,  and  going  backwards  and  forwards  for  an 
hour  ;  the  groom  will  be  staring  forth  for  the 
return  of  his  horses  ;  and  the  butler  has  been 
cooling  his  old  nose  for  this  half  hour,  depend 
upon  it,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  his  dear  young 
master,  and  thinking  you  frozen  to  death.  How 
am  I  to  dispose  of  all  of  them  ?  No,  no  !  my 
task  must  be  within  human  capability.  If  you 
will  take  my  advice  you  will  stop  at  the  little 
summer-house  at  the  west  corner  of  the  park  ; 
we  can  easily  open  the  window,  and  the  count 
can  get  in  without  ever  dismounting.  There's 
a  sofa  in  it  for  him  to  lie  down  upon  ;  and  when 
all  is  still  in  the  chateau  we  can  bring  him  in 
without  anybody  perceiving  it.  When  he  is 
safely  deposited,  you  and  I  will  go  back  together 
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as  we  came,  only  I  will  lead  my  horse  as  long  as 
we  are  upon  the  road,  in  order  that  if  there  be 
any  traces  of  footsteps  left  they  may  continue  to 
the  end." 

Francis  de  Langy  was  too  wise  to  oppose  any 
real  amendment  of  his  plan,  and  the  suggestion 
of  Jean  Marais  was  instantly  acted  upon.  The 
only  thing  that  went  at  all  contrary  to  their 
wishes  was,  that  they  met  two  peasants  return- 
ing homewards  ;  but  as  nothing  resulted  affect- 
ing this  tale,  we  need  not  stop  to  describe  the 
anxiety  which  their  appearance  produced.  As 
the  small  light  that  existed  was  derived  from 
the  snow,  neither  party  could  distinguish  the 
other  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  pea- 
sants did  not  even  pause  to  say  "  Good  night,'1 
not  knowing  that  it  was  their  young  Seigneur 
who  passed  them. 

The  summer-house  to  which  Jean  Marais  had 
referred  occupied  an  angle  of  the  park  wall,  with 
a  window  looking  each  way  ;  and  though  from 
the  side  of  the  park  it  was  raised  by  some  six  or 
seven  steps  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground; 
from  the  road,  which  there  passed  over  a  bank, 
the  window-sill  was  not  higher  than  the  head  of 
a  tall  horse.     Francis  de  Langy  easily  contrived 
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to  open  the  window,  and  aided  the  count  with 
one  hand  while  Jean  Marais  held  the  bridle  of 
the  horse,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  his  stout 
shoulder  as  a  step  for  Monsieur  d'Artonne  to 
put  his  foot  upon.  The  entrance  would  have 
been  easily  effected  by  any  man  in  health  and 
vigour,  but  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which 
the  count  had  fallen  rendered  the  feat  some- 
what difficult.  It  was  accomplished  at  length, 
however;  and  then,  proceeding  along  the  park 
wall,  master  and  man  returned  to  the  chateau, 
and  entered  by  the  great  gates. 

It  happened  luckily  that  they  did  so,  for  they 
found  a  lieutenant  of  the  Marechaussee  in  the 
hall,  and  two  or  three  archers  at  the  door. 
Francis  de  Langy  started  when  he  saw  them,  and 
the  colour  came  into  his  cheek,  but  advancing 
promptly  to  the  officer  he  demanded,  in  a  some- 
what stern  tone,  to  what  he  was  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  his  visit.  The  lieutenant  replied  very 
civilly,  however,  that,  having  learned  the  Coun- 
tess d'Artonne  with  several  servants  was  then 
residing  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard,  he  had 
come  thither  to  notify  to  her  domestics  that  the 
Count  d'Artonne  being  a  fugitive  from  justice  and 
condemned  par  contumace,  all  persons  were  for- 
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bidden  under  severe  penalties  to  harbour  or  com- 
fort him. 

"  This  you  know,  sir,"  continued  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  is  a  usual  and  necessary  proceeding, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  you 
at  all,  especially  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening." 
Francis  de  Langy  gave  him  no  encouragement 
to  remain,  and  finding  that  the  notification  had 
been  made  before  he  arrived,  he  bowed  him  out 
of  the  chateau,  and  saw  the  iron  gates  closed 
against  him  and  his  men.  On  farther  inquiry, 
Francis  found  cause  to  suspect  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  courteous  expressions,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Marechaussee  had  farther  objects  in  view 
than  the  simple  one  which  he  stated,  for  the 
archers  had  gone  over  the  lower  parts  of  the 
house  and  had  made  manifold  inquiries  of  all 
the  servants,  both  in  the  chateau  and  the  offices 
round,  as  to  the  persons  who  had  been  seen 
coming  and  going  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
course  they  had  gained  no  information,  and  the 
answers  of  the  domestics  were  so  distinct  and 
straightforward  as  to  leave  no  room  for  sus- 
picion even  by  a  suspicious  race. 

Whispering  to  Jean  Marais  to  carry  some  re- 
freshment  to  the    count,    Francis   proceeded  to 
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join  the  countess  and  Julie  in  the  saloon.  The 
eyes  of  both  were  turned  upon  him  with  an  eager 
glance  as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  conjectured  rightly  what  was  the 
object  of  his  long  ride  on  such  a  dreary  day. 
He,  too,  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  communicate 
the  result  to  those  most  deeply  interested;  but  the 
good  Abbe  Arnoux  was  seated  in  his  chair  by 
the  fire ;  and,  with  every  sort  of  reverence  for  his 
excellent  preceptor,  Francis  did  not  think  fit  to 
entrust  the  fate  of  the  Count  d'Artonne  to  the 
keeping  of  more  persons  than  necessary. 

"  I  am  very  wet,"  he  said,  "  so  I  will  go  and 
change  my  dress  and  be  with  you  again  imme- 
diately ; "  but,  bending  down  over  Julie  as  he 
passed  her,  he  whispered,  "  your  father  is  safe, 
my  beloved.  Give  your  mother  some  intimation 
whenever  you  can  without  being  overheard." 

He  was,  indeed,  as  he  had  told  them,  drenched 
to  the^kin,  and  casting  off  his  clothes  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  dryer  garments.  Nor,  if 
the  truth  must  be  said,  did  he  stop  there  ;  he 
paid  some  attention  to  his  toilet,  wrung  the 
wet  from  the  thick  curls  of  his  hair  and  arranged 
them  as  he  fancied  best ;  for  Francis  de  Langy 
was,  after  all,  a  sharer  in  all  the  feelings  of  youth, 
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and  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  look  well  in  the 
eyes  of  her  he  loved.  He  had  not  yet  finished 
when  he  heard  a  footfall  near  his  room  door; 
the  next  moment,  without  any  application  for  ad- 
mission, it  opened,  and  the  face  of  Jean  Marais 
presented  itself,  gazing  eagerly  round.  With- 
drawing a  step,  he  beckoned  to  somebody  in  the 
corridor,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Come,  come, 
there  is  nobody  here,"  and  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne  himself  entered  and  cast  himself  into  a 
chair. 

"  Always  take  an  opportunity  when  you  have 
got  it,"  cried  Jean  Marais,  "  the  archers  have 
given  the  servants  enough  gossip  in  the  kitchen 
for  two  hours  at  least,  so  leaving  old  Joseph  to 
keep  guard  I  brought  the  count  in  at  once. 
But  now,  Monsieur,  where  do  you  intend  to  put 
him,  for  we  had  better  domicile  him  in  the  first 
instance  ?  " 

"  In  there,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  pointing 
to  the  door  of  a  small  chamber  which  was  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  square  towers  of  the  chateau, 
and  had  been  used  by  him  as  a  study  during  his 
boyhood,  "  in  there  ;  there  is  no  communication 
with  it  but  through  this  room.  It  is  the  safest 
place  in  the  house." 
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"  But  Mademoiselle  Julie  will  like  to  see  her 
father  sometimes,  I  should  think,"  said  Jean 
Marais,  "  and  she  will  have  to  pass  through  your 
room,  Monsieur  !  " 

"  Julie  will  not  object,  and  the  count  will  trust 
her  there,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  with  a  smile 
at  his  servant's  affectation  of  prudery,  "  is  it  not 
so,  my  dear  count  ?  " 

"  I  would  trust  her  with  you  anywhere,"  an- 
swered the  count,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him 
warmly ;  "  you  are  her  brother,  Francis,  till  you 
are  her  husband,  and  Julie  may  well  regard  you 
in  such  a  light." 

4<  Well,  well,  then,"  said  Jean  Marais,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  don't  object,  either — but  I  will  go  bring 
Monsieur  some  supper,  for  Hunger,  when  he 
likes  it,  can  be  a  worse  enemy  than  all  the 
Marechaussee  put  together." 

"  But  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  Francis," 
cried  the  Count  d'Artonne,  "  tell  me,  what  of 
them  ? — Are  they  here  ?  That  man's  words  seem 
to  imply  that  they  were  either  in  the  house  or 
coming  soon. — Oh,  Francis  !  you  cannot  imagine 
what  it  is  after  one  has  been  a  wanderer  upon  the 
face  of  the  wide  world — cast  upon  the  cold  com- 
passion or  mercenary  attention  of  strangers,  often 
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deprived  even  of  that — lonely,  desolate,  unfriend- 
ed, with  none  to  help,  counsel,  support,  or  con- 
sole— you  know  not  what  it  is,  I  say,  even  to 
think  of  being  restored  to  the  warm  touch  of  kin- 
dred affection — to  the  embrace  of  wife  and  child. 
Are  they  here,  or  will  they  arrive  soon  ? 

The  count  was  so  much  agitated  that  Francis 
judged  it  might  be  dangerous  in  his  weakened 
state  to  tell  him  that  Madame  d'Artonne  and 
Julie  were  actually  in  the  chateau  ;  and  he  con- 
sequently replied,  "  They  are  coming  soon,  my 
dear  count.  I  hope  you  will  see  them  to-mor- 
row. Our  good  friend  the  Abbe  Arnoux  is  here  ; 
but  for  many  reasons  we  must  not  let  him  know 
of  your  being  in  the  chateau.  I  will  go  and 
speak  with  him,  however,  lest  he  think  me  long 
absent.  In  the  meanwhile  take  some  refresh- 
ment ;  I  will  be  back  directly.  No  one  will 
come  in  but  those  we  can  trust." 

Thus  saying  he  left  the  count,  and  calling 
Jean  Marais  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  told  him 
that  he  wished  Monsieur  d'Artonne  to  be  left  in 
ignorance  that  the  countess  and  Julie  were  ac- 
tually in  the  chateau  till  he  had  taken  some  re- 
freshment.     After   which    he    summoned   good 

VOL.    III.  E 
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Louise   Pelet  into   the  great  saloon,  which  was 
vacant,  and  without  a  fire. 

"  Ah  !  mon  Dieu,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the 
quick  little  woman,  "  why  do  you  stand  here 
in  the  cold  after  the  miserable  ride  you  must 
have  had  ?     I  will  run  and  get  some  wood." 

"  No,  no,  Louise,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
catching  her  arm,  "  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you.  Can  I  trust  you  with  a  great  secret, 
Louise  ? " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  bonne. 

"  I  believe  I  can,  Louise,"  continued  the 
young  gentleman,  "  but  this  one  is  a  secret  on 
which  my  liberty  depends,  and  perhaps  the  life  of 
a  person  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Speak  !  speak,  sir,"  answered  Louise,  — 
M  that  is  to  say  if  it  is  needful,  for  I  am  not  fond 
of  secrets,  though  I  never  told  one  of  my  own  in 
my  life,  or  any  other  person's  either." 

Francis  de  Langy  gave  her  full  credit  for  the 
truth  of  her  assertion,  for  Louise  was  much  too 
rapid  and  taciturn  to  be  at  all  addicted  to  gossip — 
a  disease  peculiar  to  slow  and  idle  people — for  no 
tongue  is  busy  about  other  persons'  affairs  which 
has  anything  better  to  be  busy  about.  He  then 
told  her  succinctly  the  fact  of  the  count  being 
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in  the  chateau,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  which 
might  exist  if  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  such 
a  circumstance  got  abroad  amongst  the  servants. 
Louise  listened  in  silence  for  some  time,  though 
she  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  still, 
every  now  and  then  stretching  out  her  foot  to  rub 
a  spot  upon  the  parquet,  which  seemed  to  her 
not  quite  so  well  polished  as  the  rest.  She  felt  it 
impossible,  however,  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of 
what  the  young  gentleman  had  to  say,  but  at 
length,  seeming  to  think  that  he  had  spoken  with 
unreasonable  prolixity,  she  broke  in,  exclaiming, 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  all.  I  '11  go  and  make 
him  a  bed — In  your  study  you  say  ?  The  best 
place  in  the  world,  nobody  can  find  him  there. 
I  understand  it  all.  Not  a  word,  sir,  not  a 
word — I  '11  not  speak  a  word,"  and  away  she 
went  without  stopping  to  hear  any  more. 

Five  minutes  after  she  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  count  sat,  with  Jean  Marais  as  his 
attendant  at  supper,  bearing  upon  her  head  and 
shoulders  a  mattrass  twice  as  big  as  herself — as  we 
see  a  little  industrious  ant  often  carrying  away 
the  body  of  a  bee,  or  the  quarter  of  a  beetle,  big 
enough,  apparently,  to  crush  half  a  dozen  of  its 
diminutive   race.       Both   the    count   and    Jean 
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Marais  started  at  the  apparition ;  but  good 
Louise  only  made  a  slight  curtsy  to  the  count, 
saying,  "  Good  evening,  sir,  good  evening  ;  a 
bad  night  this  for  travelling,"  and  without  more 
ado  she  dragged  the  mattrass  after  her  into  the 
inner  room. 

The  next  moment  she  called  to  Jean  Marais, 
and  bade  him  fetch  a  bedstead  from  a  chamber 
she  named,  telling  him,  also,  where  he  would 
find  a  proper  implement  for  taking  it  to  pieces. 

Before  her  arrangements  were  complete,  and 
the  bed  made  to  her  satisfaction,  Francis  de 
Langy  returned  and  sat  down  by  the  count, 
whom  he  found  greatly  refreshed. 

"  A  little  repose,"  said  Monsieur  d'Artonne, 
"  and  I  think  I  shall  be  as  well  as  ever.  I 
trust,  however,  Francis,  that  I  shall  not  have 
to  quit  your  hospitable  roof  before  I  have  seen 
my  dear  wife  and  Julie." 

Francis  smiled.  "  I  hope  not,"  he  replied, 
judging  that  his  friend  was  now  better  able  to 
bear  the  meeting,  "  at  all  events  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  your  doing  so.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  see  them  to-night  if — " 

66  They  are  in  the  chateau  !  "  exclaimed  the 
count,  seizing  his  young  host's  hand.     "  They 
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are  in  the  chateau  !  I  thought  so  all  along. 
Oh  !  let  them  come  as  soon  as  possible.11 

"  I  must  contrive  to  get  rid  of  my  good  friend 
the  Abbe  first,11  said  Francis  ;  "he  is  with  them 
in  the  saloon.  Louise,11  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "  can  you  not  go  down  and 
call  Madame  d'Artonne  out  ?  " 

Louise,  however,  was  still  busy  in  transforming 
the  little  study  into  a  bed-chamber ;  and  until 
she  had  done,  she  replied  nothing  but  u  Direct- 
ly, sir,  directly.  —  There,  go  in,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,11  she  continued,  as  soon  as  the  room 
was  ready,  "  you  will  be  better  there  than  here, 
and  I  and  this  vaurien,  Jean  Marais,  will  wait 
upon  you.  Now,  Monsieur,  I  '11  call  her.  Am 
I  to  bring  her  here  ?  " 

"  Let  me  speak  with  her  first,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy. 

He  accordingly  met  Madame  d'Artonne  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  while  he  was  whis- 
pering a  few  words  to  her,  Julie  joined  them. 
The  moment  after  he  led  the  countess  up  to 
his  room  door,  and  she  and  her  daughter  went  in. 
When  they  came  forth,  an  hour  afterwards,  their 
eyes  were  red,  but  smiles  were  upon  their  lips. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Three  days  passed  over  in  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Medard  without  any  incident  worth  noticing. 
The  snow,  as  the  snow  of  November  generally 
does,  melted  away  ;  the  season  relaxed  in  severity, 
and  nature's  face  assumed  a  more  smiling  aspect. 
Jean  Marais  was  commissioned  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  everything  that  passed  around,  in  order 
to  guard  against  anything  like  surprise  ;  and 
his  report  each  day  was,  that  the  troops  of  the 
Marechaussee  were  wonderfully  busy  all  over  the 
surrounding  country  and  evidently  upon  the  look- 
out for  the  escaped  prisoner.  Yet  it  was  clear 
that  they  were  now  at  fault ;  and,  like  hounds 
that  have  lost  the  scent,  they  were  running 
about  without  any  clue  to  his  retreat.  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne  himself  speedily  recovered  his 
strength,  and  passed  the  time  very  happily, 
relating  to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  Francis 
de    Langy,    all   the    various    events   which    had 
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befallen  him  since  they  met  ;  —  the  flight,  the 
pursuit,  the  difficulties,  the  dangers  of  the  hairV 
breadth  escapes,  which  to  him  who  told  and 
those  who  heard  afforded  matter  of  deeper  in- 
terest than  might  be  found  in  them  by  the 
reader. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  Francis  de 
Langy  having  ridden  out  on  some  business  to 
Senlis,  and  the  countess  and  Julie  being  seated 
with  the  count,  Louise  Pelet  suddenly  entered 
the  room  where  they  were,  with  a  face  of  un- 
usual agitation. 

"  Ma  foi !  they  seem  coming  down  here," 
she  said. 

"  Who  ? — who  ?  "  exclaimed  the  count  and 
countess,  both  starting  up. 

"  Why,  those  rogues  the  archers,  to  be  sure," 
she  replied.  "  Luckily  the  chateau  stands  high, 
and  one  can  see  them  a  long  way  off;  but  here 
they  come  down  the  avenue  ;  "  and,  turning 
their  eyes  towards  the  window,  the  whole  party 
clearly  distinguished  some  ten  or  twelve  archers 
riding  along  the  road  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the 
iron  gates  of  the  chateau. 

"  I  had  better  go  out  into  the  park,"  cried 
the    count ;    and    Jean   Marais  entering  at   the 
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same  moment  proposed  a  similar  proceeding. 
But  Louise,  in  her  abrupt  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  Pooh,  pooh  !  nonsense  !  you  would  be  caught 
in  a  minute.  We  can  hide  you  here.  Look  out 
into  the  corridor,  Jean,  to  see  that  nobody  is 
there.  Now,  Monsieur,  come  with  me  !  they  11 
be  cunning  if  they  find  you  where  I  put  you.'1 

The  count  followed  her  with  a  quick  step  as 
she  ran  along  the  corridor  and  opened  the  door  of 
a  room  at  the  end. 

It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  chamber,  covered 
with  ornamental  painting  of  a  peculiar  style  of 
arabesque,  in  which  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
Cupids,  and  Syrens,  and  Nymphs,  and  birds, 
went  off  into  leaves,  and  stalks,  and  flowers, 
all  very  pretty  but  very  nonsensical.  The  shape 
of  the  room  was  an  octagon,  of  unequal  sides, 
and  each  of  the  four  corners  was  covered  by 
a  tall  Venetian  mirror,  a  fifth  being  over  the 
chimney.  To  the  farthest  corner  of  this  room, 
on  the  left  hand  side,  Louise  Pelet  immediately 
proceeded ;  and,  after  some  fumbling  and  a  few 
interjections  peculiar  to  France,  she  pulled  back 
the  mirror,  which  moved  upon  hinges,  exhibiting 
a  large  closet  in  which  was  a  store  of  super- 
numerary blankets  and  patch-work  quilts. 
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"  They  will  not  fail  to  examine  there,"  ex- 
claimed the  count  as  he  looked  in  ;  "  of  course 
they  will  open  the  door  of  every  cupboard." 

"  But  they  cannot  open  it,"  said  Louise,  "  if 
you  turn  that  little  handle  in  the  inside ;  unless 
they  break  the  glass  to  pieces,  it  is  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  I  shut  myself  in  there  once,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  thought  I  should  never  get  out 
again  ;  for,  when  they  came  seeking  for  me,  they 
could  not  open  the  door,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
trick.  Turn  the  handle  either  way,  and  it  opens 
and  shuts.  Go  in,  go  in ;  there  are  their  horses' 
feet." 

"  Go  in,  Monsieur,  go  in  !"  said  Jean  Marais, 
who  had  followed  :  "we  will  contrive  to  draw 
them  off  the  scent." 

The  count  entered  the  closet  and  closed  the 
door,  and  while  Louise  shut  up  the  room  and 
turned  the  key,  Jean  Marais  ran  down  and 
reached  the  hall  just  as  the  old  butler  of  the 
chateau  was  giving  admission  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Marechaussee.  The  archers  were  close 
at  their  officer's  heels  ;  and  the  moment  one  of 
the  huge  wooden  flaps  was  thrown  back,  leaving 
room  to  pass,   he   exclaimed,  M  Quick  !    spread 
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over  the  house  as  fast  as  possible,  and  give  no 
time  for  escape." 

*  "  What  do  you  want  here,  sir  ?  and  whom  ?  " 
demanded  the  old  butler  angrily.  "  There  is 
nobody  in  this  house  who  wants  to  escape.  Who 
is  it  you  want,  I  say  ?  " 

"  The  Count  d'Artonne,'"'  replied  the  officer 
drily  ;   "  we  are  certain  he  is  here.11 

"  Then  you  are  certain  of  what  is  not  true,1' 
answered  the  old  man.  "  The  countess  is  here, 
but  not  the  count.  However,  go  and  look  for 
him,  if  you  like  ;  nobody  stops  you.11 

The  archers,  indeed,  had  not  waited  for  this 
permission,  four  or  five  of  them  having  already 
entered.  Spreading  themselves  over  the  house, 
they  carried  on  their  perquisitions  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  would  have  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  counts  escape  or  concealment  if 
the  first  intimation  of  their  approach  had  been 
long  delayed.  Every  entrance  of  the  house  was 
guarded,  and  men  were  stationed  at  the  angles 
to  watch  the  windows  of  the  lower  story,  while 
others  passed  from  chamber  to  chamber,  looking 
under  beds  and  tables,  opening  closets  and  cup- 
boards, and  never  passing  anything  which  had 
the  slightest  appearance  of  being  a  door  without 
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forcing  it  open  and  ascertaining  what  was  behind. 
The  examination  of  the  lower  story  was  soon 
complete,  and  three  of  the  archers  mounted  the 
great  staircase,  while  two  others  were  stationed 
at  the  bottom  of  two  smaller  nights  of  stairs 
to  guard  against  any  one  descending  from  above. 
Jean  Marais  and  old  Joseph  followed  the  officer, 
and  went  with  him  through  the  various  rooms  ; 
but,  of  course,  nothing  was  found  to  excite  sus- 
picion in  him  or  create  alarm  in  them  till  they 
approached  the  painted  chamber  in  which  the 
count  lay  concealed.  Jean  Marais,  indeed,  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling  while  the  archers  ran- 
sacked his  master's  chamber  and  the  one  beyond 
it,  in  which  the  countess  and  Julie  were  sitting. 
The  officer,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  his  nation's 
politesse,  made  a  thousand  apologies  to  the 
countess  for  being  compelled  by  his  duty  to 
intrude  into  her  room  ;  and  although  he  caused 
every  cupboard  to  be  opened,  it  never  seemed  to 
strike  him  or  the  archers  that  the  apartment  of 
the  two  ladies  was  somewhat  strangely  encum- 
bered with  male  apparel. 

"  The  fools  !  "  murmured  Jean  Marais  to 
himself.  "  lis  pensent  apparement  que  Madame 
la  Comtesse   porte  joliment   de  culottes."      He 
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took  care,  however,  that  they  should  not  hear 
his  observation,  and  followed  them,  giving  the 
officer  any  information  regarding  the  rooms  that 
he  required  with  an  easy  and  unconcerned  air. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  painted 
chamber,  which  they  unlocked  and  entered.  The 
furniture  it  contained  was  little,  and  the  bed  was 
soon  looked  under,  a  large  cupboard  by  the  side 
opened  and  examined,  a  couple  of  feather  beds 
which  it  contained  being  dragged  out  and  thrown 
upon  the  floor.  While  all  this  was  going  on, 
Jean  Marais  was  talking  in  a  low  tone  to  old 
Joseph  ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  officer  walked 
round  and  thrusting  his  nails  under  the  frames 
in  which  the  large  looking-glasses  were  set,  at- 
tempted to  pull  them  back,  with  an  evident  sus- 
picion that  there  might  be  something  behind. 
He  had  tried  two,  and  was  approaching  the  one 
which  concealed  the  closet,  when  Jean  Marais 
gave  a  start,  seemed  to  listen,  and  then,  rais- 
ing his  voice  as  loud  as  he  could,  continued  his 
conversation  with  the  old  servant  in  a  noisy 
tone,  talking  about  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  a  thousand  trifles. 

It  seemed  so  evident  that  he  wished  to  drown 
some  other  sound,  that  the  officer  listened  with 
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all  his  ears,  and  then  turning  round,  exclaimed 
in  a  stern  tone,  "  Silence,  sir  !  " 

Jean  looked  confused,  but  held  his  tongue ; 
and,  in  the  stillness  that  succeeded,  quick  steps 
were  heard  running  along  overhead,  "  Ho,  ho  !" 
cried  the  officer ;  "  run,  Paul,  run  to  the  end  of 
the  staircase  !  "  and,  leaving  the  room  as  fast  as 
possible,  he  hastened  with  one  of  his  men  to 
search  the  upper  story,  while  the  two  others 
proceeded  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  apartments 
on  the  first  floor. 

Jean  Marais  took  care  to  accompany  the 
officer,  but  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  he  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
park,  and  after  gazing  forth  for  a  moment,  drew 
in  his  head  with  a  well-satisfied  smile.  Every 
hole  and  corner  was  ransacked  ;  the  lieutenant  and 
the  archers  were  completely  puzzled.  There  were 
two  or  three  small  staircases,  indeed,  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  building,  but  still  it  seemed  that 
with  the  precautions  they  had  taken  no  one  could 
have  made  his  escape  from  the  chateau.  Several 
women-servants  were  found  in  the  upper  story, 
busy  in  their  household  tasks  ;  but  they  all 
positively  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  tin 
Count  d'Artonne  in  their  lives,  and  that   h        * 
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tainly  was  not  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard. 
The  valet,  in  the  meantime,  chuckled  gaily 
with  an  affectation  of  concealing  his  amuse- 
ment, which  succeeded  in  irritating  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Marechaussee  so  as  to  make  him 
turn  and  shake  his  fist  at  him,  saying,  "  Co- 
quin  I  I  think  you  are  trying  to  make  a  fool 
of  me." 

•  "  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais,  with  a  grave  face.  "  I  was  only  thinking 
that  you  must  have  come  here  solely  with  a  view 
of  exercise,  and  when  I  am  honoured  with  the 
company  of  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  I  do  not 
object  to  give  them  a  good  march.  '  J^aime 
promener  mes  archers,"1  as  Cartouche  used  to 
say ;  but  now  you  have  examined  the  top  of  the 
house  you  have  quite  forgotten  the  bottom. 
There  are  the  cellars.  What  an  oversight  you 
have  made  !  and  besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  gentleman  you  are  seeking  may  have  con- 
cealed himself  behind  some  of  the  wine. — You 
had  better  come  down  and  remove  it  out  of 
the  bins." 

"Do  you  mean   to  assert,  sir,   that  he  has 
never  been  here  ?  "  demanded  the  officer. 

"  Nay,  I  won't  say  that,"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
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rais  ;  "  I  will  speak  to  nothing  beyond  my  own 
knowledge.  He  may  have  been  here  when  I  was 
a  baby  in  arms,  or  at  any  time,  indeed,  before 
I  entered  my  master's  service ;  neither  can  I  pre- 
tend to  declare  that  he  is  not  here  at  the  present 
moment  ;  he  may  be  so  without  my  knowing 
it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  from  the  time  I  was 
first  groom  of  the  chambers  in  the  Chateau  de 
St.  Medard,  I  have  never  seen  him  nor  heard  of 
his  being  here." 

"  Where  is  your  young  master,  Mademoi- 
selle ? "  demanded  the  officer,  turning  to  one  of 
the  maids. 

"  He  went  out  early  this  morning,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  girl. 

"  What  do  you  call  early  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  Oh,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Does  he  go  out  every  day  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

"  He  has  done  so  lately,"  said  the  girl,  "  but 
not  so  early  as  to-day." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  gone  to,  sir," 
continued  the  lieutenant,  turning  to  Jean  Ma- 
rais. 

"  I  mind  my  own  business,  sir,"  replied  the 
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valet,  sullenly,  "  and  never  ask  my  master  im- 
pertinent questions." 

"  You  can  give  impertinent  answers,  though," 
replied  the  officer,  moving  towards  the  stairs. 

"  Have  you  searched  all  these  rooms  ?"  he  con- 
tinued, when  he  had  joined  the  archers  whom  he 
had  left  below. 

"  Every  hole  and  corner,"  answered  the  men  ; 
"  but  he  might  have  got  down  by  that  little  stair- 
case. " 

"  That  he  could  not,"  answered  Jean  Marais, 
"  for  the  door  at  the  bottom  is  locked.  You 
have  given  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
disturbed  a  peaceable  family  for  nothing ;  and  if  I 
had  my  will  I  would  march  you  up  and  down 
these  staircases  till  you  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand 
upon." 

The  officer  gave  him  an  angry  glance  but  said 
nothing,  and  descending  to  the  ground  floor  he 
made  the  old  butler  open  the  cellars,  judging 
that  Jean  Marais*  mention  of  them  might  be  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  him  from  searching  them. 
He  then  returned  to  the  hall,  and,  after  pausing  a 
moment  in  thought  went  up  stairs  again,  forbid- 
ding any  one  but  two  of  his  archers  to  follow. 
His  steps  were  heard  sounding  along  the  passages 
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for  some  minutes,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  valet's  heart  beat  somewhat  more  quickly 
than  usual,  till  at  length  the  officer  and  his  com- 
panions descended  without  having  made  any  fur- 
ther discovery. 

"  I  never  thought  he  was  there,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  mounting  his  horse  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
I  am  sure  he  escaped  us  that  snowy  night.  The 
labourer  at  Lachapelle  told  us  he  had  seen  three 
men  whom  he  did  not  know.  Depend  upon  it 
the  count  was  one  of  them,  and  is  in  Flanders  by 
this  time." 

Speaking  thus  to  the  exempt,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  party,  he  rode  away,  the  other 
merely  replying,  "  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,  we 
have  done  our  duty." 

The  moment  the  last  archer  was  seen  riding 
down  the  hill  Jean  Marais  ran  up  to  tell  the 
countess  that  all  was  safe ;  but,  as  the  chateau 
was  in*a  state  of  great  confusion  for  some  time 
after,  the  maids  and  the  men  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  talking  over  the  whole  affair  in  sepa- 
rate groups,  nearly  an  hour  passed  before  an  op- 
portunity could  be  found  of  liberating  the  count 
from  his  strait  confinement. 

Francis  returned  not  long  after,  and,  at  first, 
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felt  a  glow  of  indignation  rise  in  his  cheek  at  the 
thought  of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  being  sub- 
jected to  such  perquisitions.  His  uncle,  how- 
ever, had  taught  him  to  examine  the  foundation 
of  all  his  feelings  before  he  gave  way  to  them, 
and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  own  anger 
when  he  remembered  that  the  Marechaussee  had, 
in  reality,  just  cause  for  the  proceeding  which 
had  irritated  him. 

From  that  day  everything  proceeded  very 
quietly ;  the  police  of  that  district  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  count  had  got  beyond  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  numerous  parties  which 
had  been  inquiring  for  him  in  all  the  villages 
round  about  were  recalled  quietly  to  their  quar- 
ters. Monsieur  d'Artonne  might  have  passed  his 
time  at  the  chateau  in  perfect  safety  if  he  could 
have  been  content  to  endure  the  confinement,  but 
gradually  it  became  burdensome  to  him.  The 
hope  of  obtaining  any  assurance  of  pardon  before 
trial  gradually  faded  away;  the  reflection,  that 
the  frontier  was  very  near,  continually  offered  an 
object  of  desire  and  expectation,  and  from  time 
to  time  plans  were  discussed  for  getting  him  safe- 
ly across  into  Flanders.     Various  obstacles  pre- 
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sented  themselves  for  some  weeks,  but  at  length  it 
was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
and  Jean  Marais  was  once  more  called  to  council 
as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  object  in 
view. 

The  only  great  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the 
want  of  a  proper  passport.  The  frontier  was, 
at  that  period,  strictly  guarded,  both  by  the  po- 
lice and  custom-house  officers,  and  no  French 
subject  was  allowed  to  quit  his  native  country 
without  permission  of  the  government.  This 
obstacle,  for  a  time,  seemed  even  to  put  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  valet  at  fault ;  but  at 
length,  after  much  consideration  he  said,  "  I 
will  do  it,  sir,  I  will  do  it.  I  must  have  a 
week,  though,  and  then  you  shall  have  the 
passport." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  manage  ?  "  demanded 
Francis  de  Langy. 

"Ask  no  questions,  sir,"  replied  the  valet; 
"  this  is  a  business  with  which  you  must  not  have 
anything  to  do.  I  will  manage  the  whole  and 
stand  the  risk  myself.  Only,  if  I  get  into  a 
scrape  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  and 
try  to  obtain  my  pardon." 
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"  That  I  will  certainly  do,  Jean,"  replied 
Francis  de  Langy ;  "  but  consider  well  what  you 
are  about,  Jean.  I  am  sure  Monsieur  d\A.rtonne 
would  rather  risk  passing  the  frontier  without  a 
passport  than  have  you  to  do  anything  dishonour- 
able or  ruinous  to  yourself." 

"  That  I  would,  Jean,"  said  the  count,  "  you 
must  do  nothing  of  the  kind  for  me." 

"  Oh,  as  to  dishonour,"  cried  Jean  Marais, 
4 '  there  is  no  dishonour  in  cheating  a  pack  of 
rogues ;  and  if  it  prove  ruinous,  it  will  be  but 
want  of  luck.  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  do  it.  You 
shall  have  a  passport,  Monsieur  ;  but  nobody 
must  ask  any  questions." 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  faithful  to  his  word, 
Jean  Marais  laid  before  the  count  a  passport  in 
due  form  for  Monsieur  Latrobe,  merchant  of 
Lyons,  travelling  into  Flanders  and  England. 
He  also  produced  various  papers  fitted  to  identify 
the  said  Monsieur  Latrobe,  and,  upon  the  strictest 
examination  that  the  count  and  Francis  could 
give,  the  whole  seemed  to  be  in  due  form  and 
perfectly  correct.  Jean  Marais,  whose  love  of 
adventure  was  unconquerable,  declared  his  de- 
termination to  accompany  the  count  himself,  in 
the  quality  of  a  servant,  till  he  was   safe   upon 
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the  sea ;  and,  everything  having  been  arranged, 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  and,  passing  unobserved  out  of  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Medard,  once  more  commenced 
the  anxious  life  of  a  fugitive. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  clear  and  frosty  ; 
the  sky  was  sparkling  with  stars  ;  and,  as  the 
Count  d1Artonne  and  Jean  Marais  walked 
quietly  through  the  park  and  out  at  a  distant 
gate,  the  valet  hurried  on,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  while  the  count,  on  the 
contrary,  gazed  up  more  than  once  towards  the 
sky,  and  twice  paused  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard.  The  one 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  enterprise  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  how  to  carry  it  on  success- 
fully ;  while  the  other  thought  fondly  and  ten- 
derly of  those  he  was  leaving,  and  calculated, 
with  a  sickening  sensation  of  apprehension,  the 
distant  period  when  they  might  meet  again  — 
if  ever.  Memory,  too,  so  easily  awakened 
by  anything  which  speaks  of  the  past,  ran 
back  over  the  times  gone  by,  and  contrasted 
the  peaceful  happiness  which  had  fled  with  Jhe 
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anxious  care  of  the  present  and  the  stormy 
aspect  of  the  future.  The  count  sighed  deeply 
as  they  walked  through  the  gate  and  closed  it 
behind  them  ;  but  Jean  Marais  whistled  a  few 
light  notes  of  a  popular  air  of  that  day,  feel- 
ing all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  invigo- 
rated by  the  clear  frosty  air  of  the  night.  Such 
it  is,  to  be  accustomed  to  vicissitudes  or  not. 

After  proceeding  five  miles,  the  valet  stopped 
before  a  shed  on  the  edge  of  a  low  marshy 
piece  of  ground  ;  and,  opening  the  large 
doors  which  shut  out  the  cold  wind,  he  led 
forth  two  stray  horses,  which  he  had  bought 
four  or  five  days  before  at  a  distant  fair.  Both 
were  saddled  and  bridled,  and  upon  each  were 
a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  "  I  hope  you  are  learned 
in  the  price  of  silks,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  for  the 
right-hand  pocket  is  full  of  samples,  which  you 
must  talk  very  learnedly  about  in  case  of  need. 
I  bought  them  at  Beauvais  two  days  ago,  that  you 
might  take  orders  for  the  house  of  Latrobe  and 
Company,  should  you  meet  with  a  purchaser." 

The  count  smiled  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  his 
feeling  of  confidence  revived  from  the  light  bear- 
ing of  his  companion ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
so  much  depresses  as  the  aspect  of  despondency, 
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and  every  shade  of  fear  and  apprehension  is  de- 
cidedly infectious. 

Mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  on,  avoiding 
Senlis,  and  taking  the  way  towards  Tournay  ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  they  meet  with  any  adventure 
worthy  of  record  during  the  whole  of  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  performed  as  quietly  and  tranquilly 
as  if  no  dangers  of  any  kind  had  beset  their  path  ; 
and,  indeed,  so  it  often  is  in  life,  —  that  those 
things  which  we  most  apprehended,  and  in  regard 
to  which  there  existed  the  most  reasonable  cause 
for  dread,  pass  over  easily  and  without  a  mis- 
chance, —  while  fate  overtakes  us  in  a  summer 
day's  sport,  or  strikes  his  victim  in  the  midst  of 
long-anticipated  enjoyment. 

Jean  Marais  and  the  count  crossed  the  fron- 
tier without  difficulty,  their  passports  being  duly 
examined  and  registered  ;  and  the  whole  seemed 
so  easy  and  gradual  that,  as  they  rode  along 
within  the  territory  of  Flanders,  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  in  another 
land,  and  that  the  danger  which  menaced  him 
was  past.  He  thanked  God,  however,  with  his 
whole  heart,  when  he  entered  the  town  of  Ypres, 
and  heard  the  jargon  of  a  different  country  spo- 
ken merrily  in  the  market-place. 
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Directing  their  steps  towards  Nieuport,  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  several  days  before  a  ship 
was  found  ready  to  sail  for  England,  and  then, 
the  only  one  that  they  met  with,  was  merely 
a  broad-bottomed  round-headed  Flemish  barge. 
But  the  weather  was  clear  and  the  wind  favour- 
able ;  and  Jean  Marais  saw  the  count  depart 
cheerfully,  leaving  the  shores  of  the  continent 
behind  him  for  that  little  island  which  had  ac- 
quired in  former  days  the  name  of  "  The  Wan- 
derer's Home." 

When  this  was  accomplished,  our  friend  Jean 
sold  the  count's  horse  in  the  first  market  he 
could  find,  and  began  to  re-tread  his  steps 
towards  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medard  ;  but,  in 
this  instance,  he  committed  a  great  error,  which 
he  would  have  avoided  had  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  under  our  respected  friend  Rob 
Roy.  We  are  told  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
that  skilful  merchant  never  to  return  from  any 
of  his  trading  expeditions  by  the  same  road  that 
he  went.  But  Jean  Marais,  over-confident  from 
great  success,  forgot  that  very  important  maxim, 
and  approached  the  frontiers  of  France  follow- 
ing the  identical  line  by  which  he  had  quitted 
them.     On  approaching  the  gates   of  the  town 
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of  Arras,  a  momentary  doubt  of  the  prudence 
of  his  proceedings  came  across  his  mind,  and, 
drawing  in  his  horse,  he  hesitated  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  better  go  back  again.  As  misfortune 
would  have  it,  however,  three  of  the  town- 
guard  were  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
gates,  trying  to  keep  themselves  warm  in  the 
cold  frosty  weather  which  had  then  visited  the 
world.  When  Jean  Marais  pulled  up  his  horse, 
they  eyed  him  suspiciously ;  and,  seeing  that 
to  retreat  might  be  more  dangerous  than  to  ad- 
vance, he  quietly  rode  on,  and  was  passing  for- 
ward to  the  inn  when  one  of  the  guard  stopped 
him,  exclaiming,  "  Hollo,  comrade  !  whither  away 
so  fast  ?  Be  so  good  as  show  your  passport 
here;1 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart  !  "  replied  Jean 
Marais,  his  usual  coolness  not  abandoning  him. 
"Here  it  is!" 

The  soldier  took  it,  and  walked  with  it  into  a 
little  house  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  where  he 
and  another  man  conferred  for  so  long  that  Jean 
Marais  began  to  think  the  circumstance  rather 
suspicious,  and  was  considering  whether  it  might 
not  be  quite  as  well  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  gallop   away   as   fast   as   possible.      Before 
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he  could  execute  this  half-formed  purpose, 
however,  the  guard  and  his  companion  came 
out  again,  and  told  him,  with  a  significant  air, 
to  dismount.  At  a  sign  the  other  two  soldiers 
came  up,  and  the  unpleasant  words,  6i  You  are 
the  very  man  we  have  been  wanting  !  "  sounded 
in  poor  Jean's  ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

"  Where  is  your  companion  ?  "  was  the  next 
question  asked,  as  they  led  him  into  the  guard- 
house. 

"  What,  do  you  mean  Monsieur  Latrobe  ?  " 
said  Jean,  determined  to  put  a  good  face  upon 
it  to  the  last.  "  He  is  gone  to  England ;  but 
why  do  you  stop  me  ?  Is  my  passport  not  in 
order  ?  If  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  it  is  his,  for 
he  gave  it  to  me.  I  am  but  a  poor  ignorant 
servant,  and  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong." 

"  The  passport  is  forged,  young  man  !  "  said 
the  commander  of  the  guard,  who  was  within, 
fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  prisoner  ;  "  it  is 
forged,  as  you  know  quite  well." 

"  Not  I,  indeed  !  "  said  Jean  Marais.  "  How 
should  I  ?  This  gentleman  hired  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Nieuport.  As  we  were  to  pass  the 
frontier,  he  got  me  my  passport  himself:  all  I 
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know  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  very  good  gentleman 
and  has  paid  me  well.'" 

"  I  don't  doubt  that,"  replied  the  officer ; 
"and  the  police  will  pay  you  well,  too.  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  name  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  Jean  Marais  ;  "  but 
this  was  Monsieur  Latrobe,  merchant  of  Lyons ;" 
and,  determined  to  turn  even  the  mistake  he  had 
made  to  some  account,  he  added,  "  Do  you  think, 
sir,  if  I  had  known  I  was  travelling  with  a  forged 
passport,  I  should  have  come  back  by  the  same 
way  I  went  ?  Could  not  I  have  gone  round  by 
Peronne  quite  as  well  ?  n 

"  There  is  something  in  that,''  muttered  the 
officer.  "  Bring  in  his  baggage  ;  and  you,  be  so 
good  as  to  turn  out  your  pockets,  young  man. 
Search  him  !    search  him  thoroughly  !  " 

The  unpleasant  process  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and,  with  an  eye  of  considerable  anxiety, 
Jean  Marais  saw  the  various  articles  which  his 
bags  contained  pulled  out  one  by  one  and  laid 
upon  the  table.  To  say  truth,  he  was  not  very 
sure  of  what  might  be  found  there  himself ;  for  he 
had  been  obliged  to  pack  his  goods  and  chattels 
hastily  and  in  secret,  snatching  a  moment  when 
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he  could  do  so  unobserved.  Various  articles  of 
apparel  appeared  at  first  ;  then  some  patterns  of 
silk,  which  had  got  into  his  baggage  by  mis- 
take ;  then  some  money,  with  one  or  two  small 
trinkets  he  had  bought  in  Flanders,  which  ap- 
peared to  complete  the  store  ;  and  the  guard, 
putting  his  hand  into  either  side  of  the  large 
leathern  pockets,  declared  there  was  nothing 
more.  Jean  Marais  felt  a  momentary  triumph  ; 
but,  as  most  other  triumphs,  it  was  soon  clouded. 
Having  finished  his  examination,  the  soldier  threw 
down  the  bags  carelessly  on  the  floor,  when  out 
rolled  something  which  at  first  sight  appeared 
nothing  but  a  two-sous  piece.  Jean  Marais  could 
not,  however,  prevent  himself  from  turning  a  little 
pale  when  he  beheld  it,  though  the  eye  of  the 
officer  was  fixed  upon  his  countenance. 

44  Let  me  see  that  !"  exclaimed  the  latter;  and 
on  its  being  placed  in  his  hands  he  smiled  grimly, 
asking,  u  What  do  you  call  this,  my  friend  ? 
Look  here  !  a  sous  polished  on  one  side,  with 
the  official  seal  cleverly  engraved  upon  it  Now, 
master,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Compare  that 
and  the  stamp  upon  the  passport. " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  replied  Jean  Marais 
boldly ;   "  my  master  gave  it  me  in  change  as  a 
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sous  ;  and,  seeing  that  it  was  not  like  other  sous, 
I  thought  it  was  some  foreign  coin  and  put  it  in 
my  bag  yesterday." 

"Ha,"  said  the  officer,  "ha!  Away  with 
him  ;  all  this  will  be  investigated  hereafter. 
Take  him  to  the  Baudets, — or  stay; — call  some 
of  the  town  sergeants,  I  can't  spare  you  ; "  and, 
in  the  space  of  about  five  minutes,  poor  Jean 
Marais  found  himself  walking  between  two 
guards  up  to  the  town  prison. 

As  the  very  first  step,  he  was  thrust  into  a 
cell,  where  he  remained  for  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  the  next,  without  any  communication  with 
any  one,  except  with  the  gaoler.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  and  examined  at  length.  Investiga- 
tions in  the  prison  ensued,  and  numerous  pro- 
ceedings, into  the  details  of  which  we  shall  not 
enter,  as  the  particulars  of  French  procedure 
would  be  very  little  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.  Jean  Marais  concocted  as  skilful  a  defence 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit,  and,  although 
various  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  in- 
culpate others,  not  one  word  passed  his  lips 
which  could  in  any  degree  affect  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chateau  of  Medard.     His  caution,  indeed, 
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went  so  far  that  he  did  not  even  write  to  his 
master ;  and  Francis  de  Langy  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  his  fate,  and  of  that  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne,  till  he  suddenly  received  a  small  slip 
of  paper  from  an  unknown  hand,  containing  the 
following  notice  : — "  Jean  Marais  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  forgery  of  public  papers,  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  irons.  He  is  at  Bi- 
stre." 

These  tidings  were  too  true.  Poor  Jean  Ma- 
rais had  been  tried  and  condemned  with  very 
little  delay,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  sentence  of  his  judges  was  just.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  condemned  for  that  which  he  did  not 
himself  believe  to  be  a  crime ;  for  there  are  parti- 
cular persons  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  or  have  been  so  twisted  by  circumstances, 
as  to  render  them  insusceptible  of  the  idea  of 
any  law  but  that  code  which  they  form  for  them- 
selves. Assuredly  this  is  a  vice  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
all  the  world  are  more  or  less  tainted  with  it,  for 
■we  shall  very  seldom  find  our  appreciation  of 
crimes  and  delinquencies  either  altogether  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  our  country  or  to  the  laws 
of  God.  A  man  grievously  insulted  by  another 
knocks  him  down,  and  beats  him  heartily.     All 
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this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  law,  and  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who,  in  his  heart, 
would  pronounce  him  culpable.  In  greater 
things,  alas,  it  is  the  same  ;  and  each  man  picks 
out  of  the  great  mass  of  offences  his  own  little 
store  of  reservations,  which  he  thinks  very  justi- 
fiable though  harsh  legislators  have  condemned 
them. 

Now,  nothing  on  earth  could  have  persuaded 
Jean  Marais,  that  he  was  committing  the  least 
evil  in  the  world  in  manufacturing  a  passport 
for  the  Count  d'Artonne.  He  rather  thought 
it  laudable  than  otherwise  ;  but  still,  as  Jean 
Marais  had  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  his  na- 
ture he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  be  punished  for 
it  when  he  was  caught.  He  did  not  even  accuse 
the  laws  of  harshness  or  injustice  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him,  when  the  whole  affair  was  over  and  the 
sentence  pronounced,  that  he  had  been  playing  at 
cards  with  the  authorities,  and  that  they  had  won 
the  game.  Perhaps  nobody  but  a  Frenchman 
could  have  viewed  it  in  this  light,  but  that  nation 
has  a  happy  instinct  which  leads  them  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  and  Jean  Marais  possessed 
it  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  painful  part  of 
the  business,  however,    soon    came.     The  order 
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for  removing  the  prisoners  from  Arras  to  Bicetre 
arrived,  and  the  unpleasant  process  of  being 
chained  to  another  convict  and  carried  in  a  cart 
to  the  metropolitan  depot,  to  wait  the  departure 
of  a  gang  for  the  galleys,  was  gone  through  by  our 
poor  friend  with  the  first  feeling  of  despair  he  had 
ever  entertained.  It  is  a  sensation  which  those 
who  make  the  laws  and  frame  the  punishments 
that  are  intended  to  be  the  safeguards  of  society, 
should  take  especial  care  never  to  arouse  in  the 
heart  of  any  but  the  most  abandoned.  It  was 
the  despair  of  ever  recovering  the  station  and 
character  now  lost; — of  ever  casting  off  the 
stain,  and  the  shame,  and  the  companionship  of 
vice  ;  —  of  ever  doing  well  from  that  day  forth 
to  the  end  of  life.  Cautious,  cautious,  indeed, 
should  the  legislator  be  before,  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  for  any  one  offence,  he  says  to  the  cul- 
prit, "  Thou  shalt  never  more  return  to  virtue ; 
take  thy  place  henceforth  amongst  the  children 
of  crime  !  v  and  yet  this  is  proclaimed  by  the 
sentence  of  almost  every  judge  in  almost  every 
land,  and  will  be,  so  long  as  laws  are  directed 
only  to  punish,  and  not  to  reform.  But  there 
is,  also,  such  a  thing  as  education  in  vice,  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  it,  and  the  great  school 
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has  always  been  —  where  ?  Not  the  gaming- 
house, the  tavern,  the  brothel,  the  den  of 
thieves.  No,  readers,  no  ;  the  prison  !  There 
is  the  finishing  school,  where,  under  the  most 
expert  masters  in  every  kind  of  iniquity,  young 
and  ignorant  offenders  are  trained  up  to  supply 
worthily  the  vast  society  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds throughout  Europe.  Oh  !  had  the  great 
philanthropist,  when  he  devoted  his  life  to  im- 
prove the  corporeal  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
to  purify  the  air  they  breathed,  and  to  diminish 
the  diseases  that  daily  carried  them  down  to  the 
grave  ;  —  oh  !  had  he  directed  his  attention  to 
change  their  moral  treatment,  to  purify  the  at- 
mosphere of  vice  which  spreads  around  them,  and 
to  diminish  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
mind  that  carry  the  spirit  down  to  hell  itself, 
he  had  done  even  a  better  work  than  the  noble 
one  he  so  nobly  performed  ! 

It  was  into  one  of  the  most  abominable  of 
these  schools  that  Jean  Marais  was  about  to  be 
transferred  from  the  prison  of  Arras.  The 
journey  was  long  and  terrible,  and  the  compa- 
nion to  whom  he  was  chained  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  those  depraved  criminals  who  go  on  in  a 
course  of  habitual  crime   without  ever  stepping 
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beyond  a  certain  limit,  so  that  vice  and  punish- 
ment succeed,  like  the  alternations  of  a  fever, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  a  life  which  is  often 
protracted  to  an  extraordinary  length.  Har- 
dened, desperate,  and  abhorring  all  who  were 
in  any  degree  better  than  himself,  his  comrade 
of  the  chain  proved,  for  a  certain  time,  as  un- 
pleasant a  companion  as  Jean  Marais  could  have 
met  with.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  his  neighbour 
was  not  what  he  called  affrancht,  or  free  of  the 
trade,  to  torment  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
but  Jean,  who  knew  himself  to  be  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist,  showed  such  an  indomitable 
good  humour,  that  he  even  won  upon  the  villain 
who  travelled  by  his  side,  and,  having  acquired 
in  the  prison  at  Clermont  a  few  words  of  the 
argot,  or  jargon,  of  the  fraternity,  his  companion 
applied  himself  to  perfect  him  in  the  language 
which  he  himself  spoke.  Jean  proved  an  apt 
scholar,  and,  as  he  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  which  might  be  useful  at 
an  after  period,  he  showed  so  much  zeal  that  his 
instructor  imagined  he  was  inclined  to  become 
as  great  a  rogue  as  himself. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
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at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  "  you  will  soon  be 
able  jaspiner  garuche  as  well  as  any  of  us,  and 
you  will  find  it  very  useful,  especially  if  you 
want  to  take  the  air,  which,  of  course,  you  will 
try  for  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  If  you  mean  make  my  escape,"  replied  Jean 
Marais,  "  that  I  certainly  will.  Had  I  thought 
I  should  be  condemned  I  would  have  done  so 
long  before,  for  I  have  got  out  of  a  worse  prison 
than  Les  Baudets.'" 

"  Oh,  oh,"  cried  his  companion,  "  then  you 
have  been  in  the  garuche  before  !  but  if  you 
want  to  know  how  to  decarer,  you  and  I  can  soon 
get  it  up  between  us,  for  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
your  farandel  at  the  Tune,  and  I  can  always  find 
a  way  to  play  upon  the  violin." 

This  latter  expression  somewhat  puzzled  our 
friend  Jean  Marais,  and  his  countenance  plainly 
indicated  his  doubt,  that  his  companion's  playing 
upon  the  violin  could  have  any  effect  upon  his 
escape. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  cried  the  other,  '*  I  mean  I 
shall  be  your  bed-fellow  at  the  bagne,  and  we 
will  find  a  means  of  filing  our  irons." 

In  such  instructive  conversation  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen    convicts  passed  their  time  in  the  wag- 
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gons  that  drew  them  towards  Bicetre,  relieving 
the  more  serious  considerations  of  making  their 
escape,  knocking  the  archers  on  the  head,  and 
other  such  interesting  speculations,  by  telling 
stories  of  their  lives,  and  boasting  of  the  offences 
they  had  committed.  There  are  certainly  two  sides 
to  the  world,  and  on  one  —  the  side  which  Jean 
Marais  now  saw  —  all  things  are  reversed.  In- 
stead of  boasting  of  high  deeds,  or  making  a  pre- 
tence of  virtuous  conduct,  these  men  seemed  to 
place  the  point  of  honour  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  moral  line,  and  not  only  to  detail  the  crimes 
they  had  actually  committed  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction, but,  as  there  is  always  a  variety  in  vice, 
to  fabricate  iniquities  they  had  probably  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  plunging  into,  and  adorn- 
ing the  history  of  their  lives  with  a  multitude 
of  fictitious  offences. 

Poor  Jean  Marais  did  not  become  the  more 
pleased  with  his  society  the  more  he  saw  of  it, 
and  if  no  other  motive  had  induced  him  to  deter- 
mine upon  making  his  escape,  in  case  of  his  par- 
don not  arriving  very  soon,  the  desire  of  deliver- 
ing himself  from  such  company  would  have  made 
him  take  that  resolution. 

The    convoy   of  prisoners   stopped    at   Com- 
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piegne,  and,  in  talking  over  his  situation  with 
his  companion,  he  expressed  an  eager  desire  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment  to 
some  persons  who  he  thought  might  help  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  other,  "  if  you've  got  a  hind 
wheel  to  give  me  I  will  soon  make  it  run,  and  we 
will  find  a  flyer  and  some  thin  for  you  to  em- 
broider.'1'' * 

Jean  Marais  was,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  mas- 
ter of  the  language  to  understand  that  he  meant 
to  say,  if  he  had  a  crown  piece  he  would  soon 
procure  him  pen  and  paper  to  write  upon  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  production  of  the  letter, 
or  babillard,  as  the  convict  called  it,  which  was 
despatched  through  one  of  their  acquaintances  in 
the  town  of  Compiegne  to  Francis  de  Langy,  at 
the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard.  Poor  Jean  Marais, 
however,  was  destined  yet  to  play  his  part  in  a  great 
number  of  scenes  before  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  drama  was  Bicetre.  Avoid- 
ing the  town  of  Paris  the  gang  of  convicts,  with 
the  archers  accompanying  it,  passed  on  till  they 
reached  those  famous  heights  between  Ville  Juif 
and  Gentilly,   which  have  seen,   perhaps,   more 

*  Si  vous  avez  une  roue  de  derriere  je  la  ferai  courir, 
et  vous  aurez  une  voltigeante  et  de  la  mince  pour  broder. 
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varied  kinds  of  sorrow  and  despair  than  any  other 
spot  upon  the  globe,  be  it  where  it  may.  This 
is  no  rash  expression  of  the  romance  writer  ;  no 
extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  although 
there  have  been  prisons  full  of  horror  and  crime 
which  at  first  sight  one  might  suppose  no  less 
dark  and  horrible  than  Bicetre.  But  a  few  words, 
a  very  few,  upon  the  history  of  that  place,  will 
show  that  we  speak  by  the  card. 

Bicetre  was  once  a  splendid  chateau,  built  in 
1204,  by  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  con- 
tinued the  scene  of  much  revelry,  vice,  treason, 
and  folly,  for  two  centuries.  Some  time  after 
that,  however,  its  destination  was  changed,  and  it 
was  appropriated  to  a  three-fold  purpose,  every 
one  of  which  tended  to  render  it  but  the  abode  of 
misery.  It  became  a  poor-house,  an  hospital  for 
lunatics,  and  a  prison.  Destitution,  madness,  and 
crime,  were  now,  for  some  centuries,  its  tenants  ; 
and  thus,  could  the  history  of  Bicetre  and  its  in- 
habitants be  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  man,  we  say 
fearlessly,  that  no  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  present  such  a  record  of  agony  as  that. 

It  was  to  this  dark  abode  that,  in  a  glowing 
day  of  the  early  spring,  Jean  Marais  was  drawn, 
and  passing  through  some  iron  gates  and  a  court, 
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which  was  thronged  with  destitute  poor  who  there 
received  a  miserable  subsistence,  the  waggons 
entered  a  second  court,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  the  prison.  At  the  gate,  the  horses 
stopped,  the  archers  drew  up  on  either  hand, 
and  the  convicts  were  marched  one  by  one  into 
a  small  bureau,  where  their  names  were  put  down 
in  a  register.  They  were  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed, and,  strictly  guarded  as  they  went,  were  led 
on  into  another  large  square  court,  where  Jean 
Marais  paused  and  gazed  around  him  with  a  sick- 
ening heart  and  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  brought  by  the  king's 
courier,"  said  the  old  butler,  just  as  Francis  de 
Langy  was  getting  into  the  caleche  to  proceed 
to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for 
Jean  Marais  ;  although,  to  speak  the  truth,  that 
hope  was  faint,  for  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  made  even  to  receiving  any  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Count  d'Artonne  were  very  dis- 
couraging. 

Francis  de  Langy  instantly  perceived  that  the 
address  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Viscount  de  St. 
Medard,  and,  breaking  open  the  seal,  he  found 
a  few  lines  to  himself,  informing  him  of  his  kind 
friend's  safe  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
another  letter  enclosed  for  the  Abbe  Arnoux. 
Leaving  Francis  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Paris, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  look  over  the  abbe's  shoul- 
der while  he  reads  the  contents  of  Monsieur  de 
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St.    MedarcTs    letter,   which   he  did,   be   it   re- 
marked, with  evident  interest  and  satisfaction. 

"  My  dear  abbe,"  the  viscount  wrote,  "  Here 
I  am  once  more  in  lands  which  I  have  not  seen  for 
many  years,  and  amidst  scenes  which,  though 
they  were  once  perfectly  familiar  to  my  eye,  now 
burst  upon  me  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty. 
The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  southern  climates  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the 
world  ;  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  fruits, 
the  enormous  size  of  the  leaves,  the  rapidity  of 
the  growth  of  plants,  all  fill  me  with  astonish- 
ment, especially  when  I  consider  the  burning 
suns  under  which  such  fresh  and  magnificent 
foliage  is  produced.  I  have  been  on  shore  some 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  vessel  will  probably 
remain  here  at  least  a  week  longer.  I  shall 
make  full  use  of  my  time  in  reconsidering 
all  my  impressions  of  the  objects  presented  by 
this  climate ;  for  at  Pondicherry  I  shall  have 
more  to  do  with  man  and  man^  works,  than 
with  those  of  nature,  or  God,  if  you  will.  I 
have  done  my  best,  then,  to  clear  my  mind 
of  all  previous  views,  and  I  have  asked  myself 
what  signs  of  the  hand  of  God  I  perceive  in 
the    things    around    me.      That    is   the    course 
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you  would  have  me  pursue,  I  think  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  acknowledging  that  it  does  seem 
as  if,  in  all  this  array  of  vegetable  magnificence, 
by  whatever  immediate  agents  it  may  be  brought 
into  existence,  there  were  an  end  and  object 
worthy  of  a  high  and  intelligent  Being.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  perceive  a  certain  hydraulical 
process  by  which  these  vast  and  spreading 
leaves,  these  enormous  stems,  these  rich  and 
juicy  fruits,  are  raised  up  from  the  soil  in 
a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and  that 
we  can  account  for  the  whole,  in  short,  upon 
mechanical  principles  ;  but  still  there  remains 
the  extraordinary  and  beautiful  fact,  that  those 
mechanical  principles  are  so  nicely  adjusted 
and  applied  as  to  produce  such  trees,  such 
fruits,  such  leaves,  in  the  very  spot  where  a 
burning  sun  renders  them  most  grateful,  most 
necessary  to  the  sentient  beings  placed  in 
this  part  of  the  globe.  I  say  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  my  dear  abbe,  and  although*  I 
will  not  admit  that  it  absolutely  proves  the 
existence  of  a  God,  still  it  is  a  step  gained 
towards  your  theory,  which  I  willingly  admit. 
It  will  require  my  mind,  however,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied  of  the    universality   of  such    indications 
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of  design,  before  belief  will  go  farther  with  me 
than  to  conclude  that  the  combinations  are  acci- 
dental. Sometimes,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  we 
find  them  very  convenient  —  sometimes,  very 
inconvenient. 

"  But,  however,  I  suspend  my  opinion ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
admiration  of  all  that  I  behold.  I  was  sitting 
in  a  garden  yesterday,  actually  watching  the 
progress  of  vegetation  :  I  say  watching  it,  for 
here  one  can  perceive  absolutely  the  details  of 
the  process.  The  leaves  grow  beneath  my 
eyes  ;  and  the  sap,  rising  through  its  thou- 
sands of  channels,  casts  out  millions  of  other 
tubes  as  it  goes  on,  in  endless  variety,  yet  with 
infinite  exactness.  It  is  really  worth  while 
coming  to  the  Isle  of  France  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  vegetable  world  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  for  the  human  eye  to  mark 
all  that  takes  place  with  accuracy.'" 

"  All  ?"  said  the  abbe,  as  he  came  to  a  break 
in  the  viscounts  letter  :  "  all  ?  Who  ever  yet 
detected  the  thousandth  part  of  what  takes  place 
in  that  even  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted  ? 
But  let  us  see  farther :  here  is  more  written  at  a 
later  date." 
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"  You  will  not  think  it  strange,"  continued  the 
viscount,  in  a  part  of  his  letter  bearing  date  the 
day  following  that  on  which  he  had  previously 
written  ;  "  you  will  not  think  it  strange,  my  dear 
Arnoux,  or  childish,  that  I  should  write  to  you  of 
a  goat  and  her  kid;  but  those  animals  are  abundant 
here,  and  I  have  been  watching  two  of  them  in 
the  yard  of  the  governor's  house.  It  is  a  strange 
and  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  tenderness  and 
the  patience  of  the  mother,  the  sports  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  little  one  in  the  glories  of  its 
new  existence.  But  what  interested  me  more 
than  all  was,  the  strange  contrivance  of  nature  to 
give  food  to  the  young  one  of  the  kind  best 
calculated  for  its  tender  state.  That  the  very  fact 
of  her  producing  a  young  offspring  like  herself 
should  give  her  the  means  of  supporting  it  with 
nourishment  of  a  peculiar  sort,  perfectly  adapted 
to  it  in  all  respects,  is  certainly  startling  in  it- 
self ;  and  I  say  with  you,  that  if  these  things  are 
brought  about  by  chance,  it  is  a  very  strange  one  ; 
and  I  do,  I  own,  find  it  difficult  to  admit  that  even 
general  laws,  as  some  people  have  called  them, 
or,  what  is  more  philosophical,  inherent  proper- 
ties in  the  existing  universe,  should  produce  such 
nicely  adjusted  results  throughout  such  infinite 
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varieties  of  being,  without  what  is  called  design. 
It  was  not  the  poor  goat  that  led  me  to  this 
alone  ;  but  I  got  puzzled  and  confused  ;  I  found 
my  former  conclusions  unsatisfactory,  and  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  that  I  saw  ;  and  I  went 
away  to  the  school  of  anatomy,  where  the  chief 
professor  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  —  I  mean,  a  doubter  of  things  that 
other  men  believe.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me 
again ;  and,  after  the  first  salutations,  I  asked  him 
to  show  me  what  his  pupils  were  about.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  no  dissecting  going  on,  but 
he  let  me  see  some  very  beautiful  models  in  wax 
of  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  ear.  I  was  asto- 
nished. What  beautiful  contrivances !  what  won- 
derful devices  to  give  us  all  the  senses  that  we 
possess  !  He  explained  every  part  as  he  went 
on  ;  he  told  me,  this  is  for  this  purpose,  which 
he  mentioned — that,  for  another.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  produce  such  and  such  effects  —  the 
design  of  that  is  to  arrive  at  such  motions  and 
at  such  sensations.  ;  Look  at  the  formation  of 
the  ribs  ! '  he  said,  when  he  saw  me  somewhat 
surprised ;  4  it  seems  very  simple,  and  merely 
produces  a  sort  of  box  to  contain  the  lungs,  the 
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heart,  and  the  superior  viscera  ;  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  very  curious  and  complicated  contrivance, 
fitted  with  hinges  and  pliable  cartilages,  ropes 
and  pulleys,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and 
contracting  the  space  within,  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than 
all,  on  the  inferior  side  of  each  of  these  ribs  is  a 
nicely-formed  groove,  which  gives  shelter  to 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  protects  them 
from  all  injury.' 

"  '  Design  !  purpose  !  object  !  contrivance  !  ' 
I  exclaimed  ;  'then  who  is  the  fabricator  of  all 
this  wonderful  machinery  ?  ,  '  Oh,  Nature,1  he 
answered ;  '  she  acts  by  certain  laws  and  fixed 
principles."'  *  Laws  ! '  I  cried  ;  '  what,  without 
a  lawgiver  ?  Design,  without  a  contriver  ?  A 
great  object  arrived  at  by  the  most  complicated 
means,  without  an  intelligence  to  devise  those 
means  ?  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  I  returned,  Arnoux, 
to  my  own  chamber,  with  my  whole  thoughts 
in  confusion ;  I  caught  a  faint  glimmering  of 
a  magnificent  and  beautiful  scheme,  in  which 
it  seemed  that  innumerable  varieties  of  crea- 
tures, possessing  that  active  and  sensible  exist- 
ence which  we  call  life,  were  formed  by  the 
will  of  a  high  and  beneficent  Intelligence  —  sur- 
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rounded  by  objects  calculated  to  give  them  hap- 
piness, protection,  and  support  —  and  endowed 
with  faculties  infinitely  graduated  in  extent  for  dif- 
ferent classes  and  sorts  of  enjoyment,  from  the 
insect  on  the  edge  of  a  flower  to  the  philosopher 
contemplating  the  heavens  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this  scheme,  I  pictured  to  myself  the  great  In- 
telligence that  planned  and  executed  it,  looking  at 
its  vast  perfection,  and  pronouncing  that  '  It  was 
very  good.1  But  then  like  a  clap  of  thunder  came 
upon  me  the  thought  of  death,  destruction,  and 
decay,  passions,  crime,  violence,  and  wrong  —  the 
beings  that  were  made  for  joy  and  satisfaction  rend- 
ing and  devouring  one  another,  and  all  that  won- 
derful creation  blighted,  blasted,  and  destroyed. 
Everything  fell  again  into  confusion  to  my  eyes  ; 
the  darkness  seemed  doubly  dark  ;  and  I  ask 
you,  Arnoux,  you  who  have  guided  me  thus 
far,  what  is  it  that  has  done  this  ?  If  a  God 
made  the  beautiful  world,  in  all  its  perfec- 
tions, what  is  it  that  has  disfigured  it  ?  " 

"  Sin  !  sin  !  sin  !  V  cried  the  abbe,  dropping 
the  letter  ;  "  it  is  sin,  my  son  !  "  and,  casting 
himself  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  he  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

As  diseases  and  plagues  affecting  the  body 
are  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  world  at 
certain  periods,  each  country  suffering  in  its 
degree  nearly  at  the  same  time,  so  moral  pes- 
tilences and  social  maladies  are  equally  epi- 
demic, and  we  find  at  particular  epochs  almost 
all  countries  undergoing  these  inflictions  alike. 
Indeed,  a  curious  historical  table  might  be  drawn 
up,  showing  in  parallel  the  vices  and  follies  of 
each  different  period,  with  their  modifications  in 
various  countries, — the  military  madness  of  one 
time,  the  lawless  fury  of  another,  —  the  bloody 
fever  of  civil  wars  appearing  in  its  season  over 
the  whole  world,  —  the  licentious  scabies  spread- 
ing abroad  immediately  after,  —  the  spasms  of 
fanaticism,  the  atony  of  infidelity,  the  St.  Vitus's 
dance  of  levity,  and  the  delirium  tremens  of 
revolution,  following  each  other  and  affecting  the 
whole  frame  of  society. 

VOL.   III.  G 
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One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  past  age  whereof 
•we  write — and  no  civilized  country  was  exempt 
from  it — was  the  long  and  tedious  delay  to  which 
almost  all  matters  of  business  were  subject,  and 
more   especially  in  the   courts  of  law.     It  was 
the   same   in    France  as   it  was  in   England  in 
all   civil   processes  between   individuals ;    and  a 
curious  difference  appeared  between  the  conduct 
of  those  civil  processes  and  the  trial  of  criminal 
offences.     The  latter  were  generally  very  rapidly 
concluded,   except  where  the  power  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  interfered  ;  the  former  were  drawn 
out  to  months,   years,    lustres,   sometimes   cen- 
turies.    One  fact,  however,  may  perhaps  explain 
this   difference.       In    criminal   cases,    little   was 
to  be  got  by  lawyers  but  blood ;   in  civil  causes 
there  was  property,   the  revenues  of  which  were 
transferable  and  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the. 
gentry  of  the  robe.     This  seems  to  be  the  only 
rational  reason  why,  when  two  or  three  days  is 
fully  sufficient  to  determine,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  a  man's  right  to  live  or  die,  the  title  to  a 
field,  or  a  thousand  pounds,   can  seldom  be  set- 
tled till  the  field  is  sold  and  the  thousand  pounds 
spent. 

Slowly  and  tardily  proceeded  the  cause  of  the 
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claimants  to  the  name  of  Do  Langy,  and  when 
Francis  arrived  in  Paris,  about  seven  months 
after  the  new  heir  had  started  up,  he  found  that 
scarcely  anything  but  forms  had  been  gone 
through.  The  notary,  the  avoue,  the  advocate, 
assured  him,  however,  that  in  two  or  three  days 
more,  the  cause  would  have  a  preliminary  hearing 
before  the  courts,  and  part  of  his  time  each  af- 
ternoon was  spent  in  the  halls  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  morning  being  given  up  to  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  Jean 
Marais.  He  first  applied  to  the  Marquis  de 
Langy,  who  promised  to  interest  himself  in  the 
matter,  and  kept  his  word  ;  but  he  also  at- 
tempted to  engage  many  of  those  whom  he  had 
known  and  associated  with  in  the  happy  peaceful 
days  of  early  youth,  which  now  seemed  to  have 
fled  for  ever  long  before  early  youth  itself  was 
gone.  But  here  he  was  taught  one  of  those  sad 
and  bitter  lessons  which  every  man  has  sooner 
or  later  to  learn  in  life,  unless  his  position  be 
a  high  and  commanding  one,  which  renders 
others  subservient  to  it  and  eagerly  disposed  to 
obey  the  behests  of  him  who  possesses  it.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  old  in  behalf  of  his  servant, 
they  listened  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,   evi- 
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dently  showing  they  considered  the  application 
as  a  trouble  and  an  annoyance.  When  he  spoke 
to  the  young,  they  either  treated  it  lightly  and 
passed  it  by  with  a  jest,  or  else  assured  him  they 
were  already  engaged  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
some  one  else  with  the  minister  or  with  the  king, 
or  that  they  had  no  interest  whatsoever,  or  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  favour.  In 
fact,  he  met  with  difficulties,  delay,  insincerity, 
falsehood,  indifference  ;  but  no  friendship,  no 
zeal.  And  such  is  the  world.  Try  it,  reader, 
and  you  will  find  it  so. 

Day  after  day  he  returned  home  from  courts  of 
law  and  from  polished  circles,  with  that  coldness  of 
heart  which  the  young  and  inexperienced  feel 
on  their  first  encounter  with  the  hard  realities 
of  a  selfish  and  corrupt  society. 

It  was  now,  as  the  reader,  if  he  have  computed 
exactly,  will  know,  the  early  spring  of  the  year, 
before  the  sun  has  made  any  great  progress,  ere  the 
days  have  lengthened  or  become  warm.  Francis 
had  passed  the  evening  in  the  place  so  happily 
and  poetically  named  the  Salle  de  Pas  perdzis, 
or  Hall  of  Lost  Steps,  where  the  litigants  in 
causes  tried  before  the  parliament  were  accus- 
tomed to  waste  the  weary  hours  of  expectation 
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ere  tlieir  suits  came  on  for  hearing.  He  had 
found  some  little  matter  for  interest  in  watching 
various  persons  as  they  paced  up  and  down  from 
one  end  of  that  long  stone-paved  chamber  to  the 
other  ;  and  many  was  the  dark,  many  the  sor- 
rowful history,  which  he  thought  he  could  trace 
upon  those  sad  and  care-worn  countenances. 

Now  went  by  a  man  advanced  in  life,  with  a 
pale  face  and  shrunken  features,  and  a  haggard  eye 
bent  sightless  upon  the  ground,  while  the  thread- 
bare coat,  the  ill-washed  collar  and  ruffles,  the 
black-hilted  sword  worn  white  at  the  edges  of  the 
sheath,  spoke  that  sternest  kind  of  poverty  which 
fastens  on  the  well-born  and  the  well-bred,  and 
sucks  the  heart's  blood  with  the  mouth  of  a 
vampire.  Speechless,  silent,  mournful,  he  walked 
along,  the  ever-bitter  presence  of  his  own  despair 
shutting  out  from  his  sight  all  other  objects. 

Then  came  a  more  angry  kind  of  grief,  one  roused 
into  rage  by  loss  and  disappointment  and  delay. 
With  an  irregular  step,  an  eye  generally  cast  down 
but  raised  at  the  sound  of  every  opening  door, 
hands  clenched  and  twitching,  in  convulsive  eager- 
ness, and  lips  muttering  the  reproach  and  curse  ; 
he  took  the  accustomed  walk  of  the  long-expect- 
ant suitor.     Then  came  the  widowed  mother  and 
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her  stripling  son,  looking  in  vain  for  their  denied 
inheritance,  with  meek,  sad  countenances,  and 
often  tearful  eyes  ;  she  in  gloomy  communion 
with  her  own  painful  thoughts,  he  grieving  for 
himself  and  her,  but  striving  to  win  her  from  her 
dark  reveries  by  idle  prattle,  which  only  ren- 
dered them  more  bitter  and  more  deep.  Ever 
and  anon,  however,  would  pass  by  the  fluttering 
advocate,  with  his  conceited  air  of  conscious  im- 
portance ;  or  the  successful  litigant,  smiling  and 
chattering,  and  taking  snuff  from  his  gold  box ; 
or  the  smooth  avoue,  mocking  the  victims  of 
the  law  with  soft  soothings  and  insincere  con- 
solations ;  or  the  grim  notary  and  grejjier,  the> 
executioners  of  many  a  hard  decree.  It  was  a  sad, 
a  humbling,  a  despairing  scene  ;  and,  as  the  day 
drew  towards  a  close,  the  dropping  sound  of  rain 
fast  falling  from  the  far-projecting  eaves  was 
heard  between  the  intervals  of  steps,  while  the 
light  grew  dim  and  grey  under  the  heavy  clouds 
that  covered  the  skies,  rendering  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  more  melancholy. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  its  coming  on  to- 
day ?  "  said  Francis  de  Langy  to  his  advocate, 
as  he  looked  out  for  a  minute. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  replied  the  man ;   "  you  must 
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stay  for  another  hour.  I  will  send  to  you  when- 
ever it  is  called." 

He  knew  at  the  very  moment  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  cause  being  heard 
for  a  month.  What  made  him,  then,  thus  play 
upon  a  client's  feelings  ?  Was  it  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  long  accustomed  to  witness  and  to 
deal  with  agony,  anxiety,  and  care,  learns  to  take 
a  cruel  pleasure  in  protracting  the  pangs  of  ex- 
pectation, exciting  anticipations  that  are  to  be 
disappointed,  hopes  that  are  to  be  broken  ? 
No,  he  did  it  mechanically ;  it  was  part  of  the 
jargon  of  his  craft :  the  latent  motive,  perhaps, 
being  to  make  the  client  think  that  something 
was  doing,  that  men  were  busy  with  his  cause, 
that  they  were  giving  him  his  money's  worth 
of  time  and  attention  ;  but  even  this  he  did  not 
acknowledge  to  himself,  and  very  likely  would 
have  made  the  same  answer  to  one  who  asked 
him,  What  is  it  o'clock  ?  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sorts  of  cruelty,  the 
indifference  to  another's  pain,  and  the  fondness 
for  inflicting  it ;  and  the  latter,  thank  Heaven, 
is  very  much  less  common  than  the  former. 

On  receiving  this  reply,  Francis  de  Langy 
left  the  hall  for  a  moment  and  told  the  servant 
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to  take  his  horses  home,  for  it  was  now  one 
of  those  still,  quiet  falls  of  rain  which  promise 
to  continue  long,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  keep 
either  man  or  beast  out  under  such  a  sky.  He 
then  returned  and  passed  the  weary  time  till  the 
court  rose,  when  he,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
quitted  that  hall  of  disappointment.  When  he 
came  out  upon  the  steps,  the  rain  was  still  pour- 
ing on  ;  and,  of  the  throng  that  issued  forth  along 
with  him,  some  paused  for  a  few  minutes  and 
looked  about  before  they  quitted  the  shelter 
even  of  that  inhospitable  roof,  some  went 
recklessly  on,  so  occupied  with  their  own  feel- 
ings that  they  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Francis  de  Langy 
wrapped  his  roquelaure  about  him,  drew  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  up  underneath  it,  and  took 
his  way  onward  towards  the  Hotel  de  Langy. 
The  streets  were  nearly  deserted  by  all  but  one 
or  two  men  who,  with  large  flaming  torches  in 
their  hands,  were  running  quickly  about  to 
light  the  dim  and  lack-lustre  lanterns  which 
were  then  common  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
which,  ere  long,  furnished  to  the  most  ferocious 
people  in  the  world  gibbets  for  the  murder 
of  the  noblest  and  best  amongst  them. 
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It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and,  through  the 
tall  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  by  the  faint 
smoky  glare  of  those  lanterns,  Francis  de  Langy 
took  his  way  onward,  with  a  feeling  of  sicken- 
ing disgust  towards  the  great  capital  of  which  he 
was  a  denizen,  which  he  had  sometimes  expe- 
rienced before,  but  never  so  strongly  as  at  that 
moment.  He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards 
before  he  heard  a  step  behind  him  :  it  was 
coming  somewhat  quick,  and  he  turned  to  see 
whose  it  was.  A  man  was  following,  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  lower  ojass  of  the 
day ;  but,  as  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  appearance,  except  that  he  was  a  tall 
powerful  personage  below  the  middle  age,  Francis 
de  Langy  pursued  his  course,  taking  no  notice. 
The  stranger  however,  somewhat  slackened  his 
pace  till  they  had  passed  through  one  or  two 
streets,  when,  suddenly,  his  step  became  very 
much  quicker,  and  coming  up,  he  said  in 
a  low  tone,  ';  I  want  to  speak  with  you, 
sir." 

The  young  gentleman  turned  and  looked  in 
his  face,  replying,  "  Well,  I  am  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  cannot  do  it  here,  Ear,"  answered  the  man  ; 
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"  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  house  where  I 
lodge  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.11 

"  I  am  afraid,"  rejoined  Francis  de  Langy  ; 
"  you  must  tell  it  to  me  here  or  not  at  all.  I 
am  not  a  stranger  in  this  city,  sir,  as  perhaps  you 
suppose,  and  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  follow  people  whom  I  do  not  know 
to  their  lodgings  whenever  they  choose  to  ask 
me.11 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,11  replied  the 
stranger;  "but  I  will  soon  give  you  reasons 
which  will  induce  you  to  come  with  me  with- 
out hesitation,  for  I  know  you  well  though 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  me,  and  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  you  are  much  less  a  stranger  in 
Paris  than  I  am.11 

"  Indeed  ! 11  said  Francis  de  Langy,  "  pray 
who  do  you  suppose  I  am  ?  " 

"  The  Count  de  Langy,11  replied  the  man, 
"  related  to  the  Viscount  de  St.  Medard,  and 
not  long  ago  you  were  staying  in  Auvergne,  at 
the  house  of  the  unfortunate  Count  d^rtonne. 
Now,  sir,  I  give  you  my  word  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  of  importance,  will  you  come  with 
me  ?  " 
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Francis  de  Langy  paused  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  then  replied,  "  Very  well,  go  on,  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

It  was  not  altogether,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of 
knowing  his  person  which  induced  Francis  de 
Langy  to  trust  the  stranger;  for  he  was  Avell 
aware  that  such  information  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained ;  but  there  is  a  weakness  in  human  nature 
which  requires  much  experience  of  the  world  and 
its  various  forms  of  roguery  to  remove,  and 
which,  indeed,  when  it  is  gone,  leaves  a  void 
behind  that  we  know  not  well  how  to  fill  up. 
We  judge  by  face  and  manner  long  after  we 
have  learned  to  doubt  mere  words,  and  when  we 
have  acquired  suspicion  of  all  three,  we  find  that 
we  as  often  deceive  ourselves  as  we  were  before 
deceived  by  others.  Francis  de  Langy,  though 
so  young,  had  lately  been  taught  not  to  trust 
with  that  wide  confidence,  which  is  only  the  gift 
of  inexperience  ;  but  the  face  of  the  man  was 
frank  and  honest  in  expression,  his  manner  ear- 
nest and  sincere,  and  the  youth  had  still  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  happy  credulity  to  rely  upon 
them,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  name 
and  station  which  the  stranger  displayed. 

Following,  then,  at  a  quick  pace  as  the  other 
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strode  on  before  him,  the  young  gentleman  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  through  some  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  Paris,  behind  the  Quartier  de  l'Uni- 
versite,  till  at  length  his  companion  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  little  auberge  where  several  mar- 
ket carts  were  standing,  showing  that  it  was  a 
house  of  call  used  by  the  country  people  who 
supply  the  French  capital  with  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  productions  required  for  its  daily  con- 
sumption. The  sight  at  once  removed  all  idea 
of  danger,  and  he  made  no  difficulty  when  the 
stranger,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
asked  him  to  follow  him  into  the  house.  A  can- 
dle was  procured,  and,  up  the  narrow  passage 
and  creaking  steps  they  went  to  a  small  cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor,  where  his  guide  gave 
Francis  de  Langy  the  only  unincumbered 
chair,  and  then,  setting  down  the  light  upon 
a  little  table,  seated  himself  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"  Now,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  gazing  in 
his  companion's  face  and  trying  to  render  more 
distinct,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  features  which  he 
fancied  he  recollected  faintly,  "  now  tell  me  what 
you  want — but  first  tell  me — have  I  not  seen  you 
before  ?  " 
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"  If  so,  it  must  have  been  accidentally,"  re- 
plied the  man,  tc  perhaps,  in  casually  passing  in 
the  streets,  or  on  the  road.  But  what  I  have 
to  say  is  simply  this — do  you  not  now  know 
where  the  Count  d'Artonne  is  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not !  "  answered  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy.  "  You  ask  me  a  question  which,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  if  I  answered  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive might  bring  me  into  danger.  —  However, 
I  can  safely  and  truly  say  I  do  not." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,''1  said  the  stranger,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment  ;  "  that  is  unfortu- 
nate ;  —  but  perhaps  you  doubt  me  ?  —  If  so 
I  can  give  you  proofs  that  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  count  than  you 
imagine." 

"  Then  why  apply  to  me  ?  "  demanded  Francis 
de  Langy  ;  "  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is,  though  I  am  certain  that  he  is 
not  in  France.''' 

"  Can  you  transmit  him  a  letter,  or  a  mes- 
sage ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  young  gentleman  earnestly. 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  Francis  ;  4<  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  the  future.'''' 

"  Who  can  ?  n   exclaimed  the  othei  ;     M  but 
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have  you  hope,  expectation,  probability,  of  being 
able  to  do  so  ?  The  future  is  God's  will  ;  but 
we  generally  lay  schemes  for  using  it,  as  if  it 
were  our  own." 

"  First  give  me  some  notion  of  who  is  the 
person  that  asks  all  these  questions,"  replied 
Francis  de  Langy,  for  the  other  had  spoken 
in  somewhat  of  an  impatient  tone.  "  You  re- 
quire information  on  points,  my  friend,  that  even 
when  one  has  intelligence  to  afford  one  does  not 
discuss  with  absolute  strangers. " 

"  Who  I  am  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter," rejoined  the  stranger,  "but  I  will  show  you, 
in  a  moment,  that  I  know  all  about  the  Count 
d'Artonne,  and  have  been  in  his  confidence  even 
since  his  arrest.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Latrobe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy,  "  but 
that  gives  me  no  assurance,  for  I  have  heard 
that  the  police  have  arrested  a  man  who  was 
formerly  my  servant  for  having  forged  a  passport 
in  that  name  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne.  You  might,  therefore,  very  well 
be  an  agent  of  police,  and  in  possession  of  that 
feet." 

The   man    laughed   as    Francis   spoke   of  an 
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agent  of  police ;  "  You  are  very  cautious,"  he 
said,  "  for  one  so  young.  But  I  will  come 
nearer  to  the  point,  then.  Do  you  recollect 
meeting  Monsieur  Latrobe  at  an  inn  on  the  road 
between  Riom  and  Paris,  and  arranging  with 
him  various  signs  and  modes  of  communica- 
tion ?  " 

"  I  do  ! "  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  now  con- 
vinced that  the  stranger  must,  indeed,  have  held 
some  late  communication  with  the  count  himself. 
"  Speak  ;  what  is  it  you  want  ?  I  see  I  can 
trust  you." 

"  I  want,"  answered  the  man,  "  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Count  d'Artonne  some  intelligence 
which  it  is  most  necessary  for  him  to  receive. 
Can  you  convey  it  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy;  "at  present  I  certainly  have  not  the  means  ; 
but  I  doubt  not  that  at  some  future  period — and 
that,  most  likely,  ere  long — he  will  give  notice 
either  to  myself  or  Madame  d'Artonne  of  where 
he  is  to  be  found.'' 

"  We  must  take  our  chance  of  it  then,"  said 
the  man ;  "  but  recollect  that  it  is  very  needful 
he  should  have  the  letter  which  I  have  here 
written  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  for  if  he  do  not 
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return  for  his  trial  within  six  months  it  will 
be  too  late  for  him  to  save  either  his  estates  or 
his  name." 

"  Then  the  purport  of  this  letter,"  asked  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  putting  his  finger  upon  that  which 
the  man  held  in  his  hand,  "is  to  induce  the 
count  to  return  and  abide  his  trial  ?  " 

"  Assuring  him,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that 
should  he  do  so  he  will  not  be  condemned." 

"  If  I  am  to  convey  it  to  him,"  said  the 
young  gentleman,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I 
must  have  some  means  of  informing  him  who  the 
person  is  from  whom  I  received  it.  I  cannot 
take  any  part  in  inducing  him  to  return,  unless  I 
can  give  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
judging  whether  such  a  course  is  likely  to  be 
dangerous  or  not.  Have  you  explained  yourself 
to  him  fully  in  the  letter  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  answered  the  stranger,  "every  packet, . 
as  you  well  know,  is  liable  to  be  opened  at  the 
post-office  ;  and,  of  course,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
tell  him  anything,  but  have  merely  given  him  ad- 
vice to  return,  and  the  assurance  that  he  will  not 
be  condemned." 

"  Then  the  letter  must  rest  upon  the  credit  of 
him   who   sends  it  ? "  said   Francis   de    Langy. 
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"  And  once  more,  I  repeat,  before  I  undertake  to 
forward  it,  you  must  give  me  some  intimation 
of  who  and  what  you  are.  I  must  be  able  to  tell 
him,  in  short,  from  whom  I  have  received  it." 

"  You  may  inform  him,"  said  the  man,  "  you 
have  received  it  from  the  person  who  accom- 
panied him  for  four  days  and  four  nights  on  his 
journey  away  from  Auvergne.  That  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  him.  Let  him  know,  also,  that  I  will 
meet  him  wherever  he  pleases  when  he  returns, 
and  give  him  the  needful  information  by  word  of 
mouth.'" 

"  But  how  can  he  learn  where  to  find  you  ?  " 
asked  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  There  may  be  a  difficulty  there,  indeed,'1 
said  the  stranger  ;  "  for  I,  too,  am  a  wanderer, 
and  in  peril  every  hour.  But  I  will  tell  you  :  I 
will  call  to  inquire  for  you  at  the  Hotel  de 
Langy,  at  dusk,  on  the  first  of  next  month.1"' 

"  I  shall  not  be  there,"  replied  Francis.  "At 
the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  you  will  find  me 
almost  at  any  time  ;  but  that  is  some  leagues 
distant,  near  Senlis." 

"  I  will  come,  I  will  come,"  answered  the  man; 
"  it  matters  not  to  me  how  far  distant  it  is." 

Some  further  conversation  ensued  which  it  is 
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needless  to  detail ;  and  at  length  Francis  de 
Langy  parted  from  his  mysterious  companion 
with  a  conviction  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish 
to  serve  the  Count  d'Artonne,  although,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  conversation  he  had  enter- 
tained very  strong  suspicions,  that  he  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  disguised  agent  of  police. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  day  that  Francis  de  Langy  left 
the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  for  the  capital,  and 
at  about  the  same  hour,  a  carriage  rolled 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  form  and 
appearance  of  which  indicated  that  its  owner 
was  a  man  of  importance,  if  not  of  distinction: 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
those  two  terms.  In  the  times  we  speak  of, 
painting,  gilding,  ornamenting,  in  many  ways, 
afforded  to  the  coach-builder  the  opportunity  of 
marking  the  gradations  in  rank  between  those 
who  were  to  tenant  his  rolling  habitations  far 
better  and  more  easily  than  the  coach-maker  of 
the  present  day  can  accomplish,  when  painting, 
gilding,  and  carving  are  utterly  abolished,  and 
the  only  distinction  is  in  the  taste  and  grace  with 
which  the  whole  fabric  is  put  together. 

The  carriage  we  speak  of  was  a  tall,  flat-sided 
machine,  something  like  a  magnified  sedan-chair, 
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supported  by  high  springs,  and  having  under- 
neath it  a  double  crane-necked  perch.  It  was 
painted  of  a  bright  yellow  in  the  panels,  and 
black  or  dark  green  with  a  line  of  gilding 
round  the  top  ;  while  a  number  of  bosses  and 
other  ornaments,  likewise  gilt,  appeared  in  various 
parts  of  the  vehicle.  A  wreath  of  flowers,  de- 
signed by  the  hand  of  an  artist  who  should  have 
had  nobler  work  to  do,  waved  in  the  utmost 
perfection  of  art  round  each  of  the  sides  ;  and, 
although  the  whole  had  a  staid  and  sober  appear- 
ance when  compared  with  many  a  vehicle  of  much 
inferior  value  which  it  passed,  yet  the  eyes  of 
the  tasteful  and  discriminating  could  at  once 
discern  that  it  came  from  the  hands  of  a  superior 
workman,  and  must  belong  to  some  person  of 
high  quality  or  office. 

Leaning  back  in  the  carriage  was  a  gentleman, 
still  habited  in  a  nicely  cut  suit  of  black,  ex- 
cessively neat  in  all  his  apparel,  and  precise, 
clean,  and  unruffled  both  in  dress  and  demeanour. 
A  portfolio  of  papers  lay  beside  him  on  the 
seat,  and  from  time  to  time  he  took  one  out, 
and  read  it  with  a  calm,  cold  air,  as  if  nothing  on 
earth  ever  moved  him  from  his  ordinary  insen- 
sibility. 
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About  half  way  to  Senlis,  after  the  road  had 
been  for  some  time  almost  utterly  solitary,  the 
sound  of  wheels  caught  his  attention  ;  and 
he  had  just  time  to  raise  himself  gently  and 
slowly,  and  give  a  glance  out  of  the  window, 
when  another  carriage,  proceeding  towards  Paris, 
passed  rapidly  along  the  road.  A  faint  smile  of 
satisfaction,  which  fled  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
crossed  the  gentleman's  countenance  as  he 
caught  a  momentary  glance  of  the  face  of  Fran- 
cis de  Langy.  He  drew  back  instantly,  how- 
ever, into  the  corner  of  his  own  vehicle,  and 
remained  there  talking  to  himself,  with  his  head 
bent  a  little  forward  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
one  of  the  tassels  of  the  window,  evidently 
giving  himself  up  to  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
did  not  awake  till  the  carriage  approached  Senlis, 
when  he  stopped  the  postilion,  telling  him  to 
take  the  left-hand  road  which  would  lead  direct 
to  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard.  He  was  much 
too  great  a  man  for  any  reply  to  be  made  and 
the  postilion  obeyed  at  once,  although  he  would 
fain  have  said  that  the  road  by  Senlis  was  twice 
as  good,  that  to  the  left  being  stony,  sandy,  and 
seldom  travelled.  To  hear,  however,  was  to 
obey;  but  it  took  many  minutes  to  accomplish 
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a  journey  which  might  have  been  performed 
in  half  the  time.  It  did  not  want  above  two 
hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  most,  of 
nightfall,  when  the  stranger  reached  the  chateau  ; 
and,  on  descending  from  his  carriage  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  he  asked  deliberately  for  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Langy,  although  he  had  passed  him 
on  the  road  and  looked  him  in  the  face  not 
very  long  before. 

From  this  the  unlearned  reader  might  sup- 
pose that  the  visitor  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
our  friend ;  but  in  that  conclusion  he  would 
be  altogether  mistaken,  as  he  will  perceive  when 
he   is  told   that   this  calm,  cool,  and  deliberate 

personage  was  no  other  than  Monsieur  de  L , 

whom  he  has  formerly  seen,  as  Intendant  at  Riom 
and  Clermont.  He  next  inquired  for  the  Coun- 
tess d'Artonne,  on  being  informed  that  the  young 
master  of  the  chateau  was  absent  ;  but  Fortune, 
who,  as  the  reader  must  have  perceived  if  he  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  is  rather  fond  of  cold 
and  calculating  rogues  than  otherwise,  favoured 
the  Intendant's  views  and  purposes  at  that  mo- 
ment most  especially,  by  bringing  across  the  open 
part  of  the  park,  which  was  visible  from  the  spot 
at  which  he  stood,  the  fair  form  of  Julie  d\A.r- 
tonne,    walking    slowly    along    with    a    sad  and 
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thoughtful  air,  and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Stay  !  "  he  added,  ere  the  servant  could  re- 
ply ;  "  I  see  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  there  ;  I 
will  go  and  speak  to  her,  and  will  return  to  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Madame  d'Artonne  in 
a  few  minutes."  Thus  saying,  with  a  step  which 
was  so  easy  that  it  seemed  absolutely  slow,  though 
in  fact  it  was  very  quick,  he  followed  Julie  as 
she  proceeded  up  one  of  the  great  walks  of  the 
park  ;  and,  in  about  three  minutes  was  by  her 
side. 

Julie  d'Artonne  turned  as  soon  as  she  heard  a 

footfall,  and  beheld  Monsieur  de   L with 

surprise,  but  with  no  great  satisfaction.  As 
he  made  a  movement  to  take  her  hand,  how- 
ever, she  felt  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  give 
it  ;  on  which  he  immediately  bent  and  raised 
it  with  an  air  of  mingled  respect  and  gallantry 
to  his  lips.  He  then  asked  after  her  health 
with  an  appearance  of  much  interest,  and  after 
that  of  Madame  d'Artonne,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  few  minutes1  conversation  with  her 
concerning  her  w  excellent  father." 

Julie  bowed  her  beautiful  head  in  silence. 
There  was  a  decided  coldness  in  her  manner  which 
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might  have  daunted  any  one  less  resolute  than  the 
person  who  walked  by  her  side  ;  but  Monsieur 

de  L had  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  he 

estimated  both  his  talents  and  his  situation  at 
their  full  value.  He  was  aware,  in  short,  that 
he  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  frustrated,  and  he 
consequently  proceeded  as  calmly  and  pleasantly 
as  if  Julie  had  displayed  no  chilliness  or  reserve. 

"  I  dare  say,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,"  he 
continued,  "  that  it  has  seemed  strange  you  have 
neither  heard  from  nor  seen  me  before,  when 
I  promised  you  distinctly  at  our  last  interview 
to  do  everything  I  could  to  forward  what  I  knew 
must  be  your  wishes." 

St  From  what  transpired,  sir,  regarding  the 
sequestration  after  your  departure,"  replied  Ju- 
lie, "  my  mother  and  myself  believed  that  you 
must  have  taken  an  altered  view  of  the  case  ; 
and  therefore  the  fact  of  our  not  seeing  you  nor 
hearing  from  you  did  not  at  all  surprise  us." 

"  It  is  strange,"  replied  the  Intendant,  look- 
ing down  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion ;  "it  is  very  strange  how  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
may  be  led  to  look  upon  the  actions  of  their 
friends    in  a  light   completely  false.      With  the 
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matter  of  the  sequestration,  my  dear  young 
lady,  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  the  pen  in  my 
inkhorn.  The  papers  were  brought  before  me 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  I  could  no  more 
refuse  to  sign  them  or  make  any  change  in  them 
than  I  could  give  a  royal  warrant  for  your  father's 
immediate  pardon.  They  were  amongst  the  last 
documents  presented  to  me,  and  I  quitted  Au- 
vergne  immediately  after  they  were  dispatched ; 
but,  if  I  had  remained  months  or  years,  I  could 
not  have  made  the  least  alteration  therein.  I 
trust  that  you  will  believe  me ;  and,  indeed, 
my  after-conduct  ought  to  convince  you ;  for 
since  then  I  have  not  failed  to  use  every  means 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  employ,  to  induce 
his  Majesty  to  supersede  all  proceedings  against 
your  father  whatsoever.  But  my  efforts  as  yet 
have  been  of  no  avail.  You  doubt  me,"  he 
continued,  as  Julie  merely  replied  by  slowly 
bending  her  head ;  "  but  you  do  me  great  wrong, 
Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  ;  you  know  not  the 
deep,  the  intense  interest  that  I  take  in  your 
father  and  yourself.  Luckily  it  so  happens," 
he  added,  "  that  I  have  about  me  the  means 
of  convincing  you,"  and,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book,   he    opened    it    and   produced   an    official 

VOL.   III.  H 
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letter  which  he  handed  to  Mademoiselle  d'Ar- 
tonne,  saying  in  an  emphatic  and  feeling  tone, 
"  look  at  that,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  one  who  has  periled  his  fortunes  and 
the  favour  of  the  King  to  serve  your  family." 

Julie  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and  read. 
"  Sir,"  it  began,  "  we  have  read  your  application 
on  behalf  of  Alphonse  Count  d'Artonne,  and  we 
have  to  reply,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  changing 
our  previously  expressed  resolution,  not  to  inter- 
fere, except  under  the  circumstances  which  we 
before  mentioned.  Signed  Louis  ; "  and,  lower 
down,  the  name  of  a  minister. 

Julie  gave  it  back  with  glistening  eyes.  *'  I 
have  indeed,  sir,  done  you  wrong,"  she  said ; 
"  pray  forgive  me,  and  tell  me  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  King  alludes." 

The  Intendant  paused,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  but  then  replied,  "I  am  almost 
unwilling  to  state,  Mademoiselle,  what  they  are  ; 
although  upon  them  depends  your  father's  safety.*" 

"  Then  why — why  should  you  hesitate  to  in- 
form me  ?"  asked  Julie.  "  I  fear  there  is  some- 
thing very  terrible  in  them.  But  you  need  not 
be  afraid  ;   I  can  bear  it,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Monsieur 
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de  L ,  "  under  some  circumstances  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  explain  !  But  it  so  happens  that 
I  am  aware  of  many  things  which  must  render 
what  I  have  to  say  most  painful  to  you,  as  taxing 
your  filial  piety  in  a  manner  much  too  hard." 

"  There  is  nothing  too  hard,  sir,  I  should 
think,"  replied  Julie,  "  for  a  daughter  to  do 
for  a  father's  safety.     Pray,  speak  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  former 
Intendant,  "  you  must  know  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  happiness  of  serving  his 
Majesty  as  he  considers  well  upon  an  occasion 
of  importance,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would 
grant  any  favour  I  asked  for  any  one  of  my  near 
relations.  This  was  long  ago,  and  the  King 
doubtless  thought  that  I  would  apply  for  some  of 
the  high  posts  or  offices  which  from  time  to  time 
become  vacant  in  behalf  of  my  brother,  who,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  is  a  distinguished  magis- 
trate. I  did  not  do  so,  however ;  for  my  brother 
was  content ;  but  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Paris 
from  Auvergne,  and  had  humbly  thanked  his 
Majesty  for  the  high  functions  to  which  he  has 
called  me,  I  demanded  the  grace  and  pardon  of 
your  father  as  the  sole  request  I  had  to  make. 
The  King  started  and  looked  displeased,  saying 

h2 
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that  when  he  made  the  promise  which  I  have 
mentioned  he  never  expected  that  I  would  inter- 
cede for  a  criminal.  I  represented  that  I  doubt- 
ed not, — indeed  that  I  felt  sure,  your  father  was 
not  so  criminal  as  he  imagined  ;  and  that  he 
must  have  killed  the  young  Marquis  de  Bausse  in 
some  chance  encounter.  But  his  Majesty  replied, 
that  he  had  sworn  to  regard  such  chance  encoun- 
ters as  murders,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  act 
accordingly  to  the  Marquis  de  Langy,  at  the  time 
of  his  eldest  son's  death.  I  was  still  pressing 
him  upon  the  subject,  when  one  of  those  who  was 
near  suggested  to  the  King  to  ask  me  if  the 
Count  d'Artonne  was  any  way  allied  to  me.  I 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  he  was  not,  and 
his  reply  was  then  very  simple,  that  he  had 
only  promised  to  grant  me  a  favour  in  behalf 
of  one  of  my  relations,  and  therefore  in  rejecting 
my  petition  he  did  not  violate  his  word.1"' 

The  Intendant  paused,  and  Julie  clasped  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  u  Then  it  is  hopeless  !  " 

"  Nay,    not    hopeless,     Mademoiselle    d'Ar- 

tonne,"   replied  Monsieur  de  L ,  in  a  low 

but  earnest  voice,  "  it  depends  upon  yourself. 
You  can  at  once  restore  your  father  to  his 
country,    to   his   home,   to  his  honours,    to  his 
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estates.  You  can  sweep  away  the  clouds  that 
have  come  over  your  house  and  give  it  back  its 
sunshine; — nay,  hear  me,"  he  continued,  "I 
know  it  must  be  most  painful  to  you — " 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? M  asked  Julie  ; 
"  how  can  I  do  this  ?  "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
raised  her  head  and  gazed  in  his  face  unconscious 
of  his  views. 

"  By  giving  me  your  hand,"  said   Monsieur 

de  L ,  "  you  would  immediately  take  away 

from  the  King  his  only  excuse  for  rejecting  mv 
petition  in  your  father's  behalf.  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne  becomes  at  once  my  relation  and  he  is  safe. 
—  I  know  it  must  be  painful  to  you. — I  am  well 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  —  I  know  them 
all ; — that  you  have  been  taught  to  believe  your- 
self engaged  to  a  young  gentleman  I  doubt  not 
every  way  deserving  you  ;  that  your  father's  con- 
sent has  been  given,  and  that  you  may  think, 
perhaps,"  he  added,  watching  the  changing  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  "  that  you  do  not 
love  me,  and  consequently  our  union  could  not 
be  happy.  But,  dear  lady,  you  are  very  young, 
and  woman's  heart,  formed  for  all  excellence, 
generally  follows  her  duty  if  there  be  not  some 
very  great  fault  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of  it  is 
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entrusted.  Every  day  we  see  women  marrying 
men  for  whom  they  feel  no  attachment,  and  if 
they  are  good  and  wise  men,  learning  to  love 
them  most  devotedly.'" 

"  But,  sir,""  replied  Julie,  simply,  il  I  love 
another." 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  the  Intendant's 
cheek  and  brow.  He  knew  the  fact  right  well ; 
but  yet  he  did  not  like  to  hear  it  acknowledged. 
"  True,"  he  said,  "  but  yet  you  are  very  young, 
Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  and  at  your  age  a  dis- 
appointment of  this  kind  is  soon  recovered  from, 
while  the  deep  and  devoted  attention  of  a  man 
who  loves  you  most  sincerely,  the  splendours  of  a 
court  where  you  might  take  a  place  amongst  the 
highest,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  made  a 
noble  sacrifice  for  a  father's  safety,  would  soon 
prove  sufficient  compensation,  and  you  would 
learn  to  return  the  affection  of  one  who  had  done 
his  utmost  to  serve  you  and  yours,  and  who  would 
devote  his  life  to  make  you  happy." 

Skilfully  and  carefully  did  he  apply  his  words, 
reading  his  fair  companion's  face  as  a  book,  and 
adapting  everything  he  said  to  that  which  he  saw 
written  there.  He  marked  her  brow  contract 
slightly  when  he    spoke   of  her   soon   forgetting 
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her  first  love  ;  he  beheld  a  faint  smile  pass  over 
her  lip  when  he  talked  of  the  splendours  of  a 
court ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the  high  consola- 
tion of  having  saved  her  father,  he  saw  a  deep 
sadness  come  over  the  fair  face  of  Julie  d'Artonne, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  had  won  the  day.  He  was 
undeceived  in  a  moment,  however,  for  Julie  re- 
plied the  next  instant  with  a  look  of  grief,  but 
with  a  firmness  which  showed  not  the  slightest 
remains  of  doubt  or  hesitation  in  her  mind, — 
"  It  cannot  be.  Whatever  may  be  my  inclina- 
tion to  sacrifice  anything,  everything,  life  itself 
for  my  father,  there  are  circumstances  that  render 
it  impossible." 

She  was  much  agitated  as  she  spoke,  but  not 
with  the  agitation  of  a  girl  called  upon  in  very 
early  life  to  accept  or  reject  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  loves  her.  All  the  feelings  which  such  a 
situation  naturally  produces  were  with  Julie 
d'Artonne  swallowed  up  in  consideration  of  her 
father's  situation,  and  therefore,  though  agitated, 
as  I  have  said,  though  her  lip  quivered  and  her 
frame  shook,  yet  it  was  not  the  timid  agitation 
which  more  or  less  affects  every  woman  in  ques- 
tions of  love.      Monsieur  de  L marked  it 

all,  and  judged  rightly  of  a  good  deal  that  he  saw; 
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but  still  there  was  something  that  he  could  not 
account  for,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  all  his  keen  perception  of  the  human  heart. 
To  the  man  who  does  not  understand  high  prin- 
ciples, who  at  best  calls  them  convenient  preju- 
dices, there  is  always  one  leaf  in  the  book  of 
knowledge  shut ;  there  are  motives  that  are  un- 
known to  him,  there  are  actions  which  he  cannot 
comprehend. 

"  May  I  ask  what  circumstances  can  be  so 
imperative  upon  a  daughter  as  a  father's  safety,  as 
a  father's  deliverance,  his  restoration  to  honour  ?" 
inquired  Monsieur  de  L .  "  Do  you  ob- 
ject to  explain  to  me  what  are  the  facts  that 
render  this  impossible,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  ?" 

64  Oh,  no  !"  she  replied,  "  certainly  not,  to 
explain  them  to  you  generally.  You  have  asked 
me,  sir,"  she  continued  with  a  blush,  "  to  become 
your  wife ;  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  both 
for  the  good  opinion  which  must  have  prompted 
you  to  do  me  that  honour,  and  for  the  kindness 
towards  my  father,  which  I  am  sure  has  had  the 
greatest  share  therein.  But,  sir,  before  my  father 
himself  left  France,  he  united  my  hand  to  that  of 
another,  and  by  his  command  and  under  his 
directions  I  have  pledged  myself  by  vows  which 
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bind  me  to  Monsieur  cle  Langy  as  irrevocably  as 
if  I  were  actually  married  to  him." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Monsieur  de  L ,  "  if 

Monsieur  de  Langy — or  whatever  his  name  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be — loves  you  with  that  high 
and  disinterested  attachment  which  you  deserve, 
and  which  is  more  commonly  found  in  the  young 
than  the  old,  he  will  set  you  free  from  such  vows 
when  he  knows  all  that  is  at  stake." 

"  I  will  never  ask  him^'  answered  Julie  quickly, 
(l  and  I  donH  think  my  father  would  ask  him 
either,  if  he  were  to  return  to  stand  his  trial  to- 
morrow." 

From  the  countenance  of  Monsieur  de  L , 

no  one  could  have  divined  the  bitter  sensations 
that  were  taking  place  at  his  heart; — the  anger 
at  the  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to  his 
views,  the  determination,  only  strengthened  by 
resistance,  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  work 
out  his  own  will,  the  jealo|£  rage  and  hatred 
that  he  felt  towards  Francis  de  Langy,  and 
the  resolution  to  crush  and  trample  upon  him  if 
human  cunning  could  be  found  strong  enough  to 
effect  its  object.  All  was  calm,  thoughtful,  and 
grave  externally,  and  he  replied  in  a  cool  and 
deliberate  tone,  catching  at  the  last  words  which 

h  5 
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Julie  had  spoken :  "  I  take  it  for  granted,  of 
course,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  that  your  father 
will  eventually  return  to  stand  his  trial  ;  otherwise 
the  absolute  loss  of  all  his  estates  to  himself  and 
his  family  must  ensue.  It  is  my  own  full  con- 
viction, from  all  I  heard  of  the  evidence  while  I 
was  at  Riom,  and  I  know  it  was  also  the  convic- 
tion of  the  president,  Legrand,  before  whom  the 
cause  would  have  been  brought,  that  your  father 
would  have  been  pronounced  innocent,  or  at  all 
events  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge.  It  may  be 
a  comfort  to  him  to  be  made  aware  of  this,  if  you 
have  any  opportunity  of  communicating  the  fact 
to  him  ;  and  as  circumstances  prevent  you  from 
taking  the  only  means  of  insuring  his  safety  before 
his  return,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  danger  to  him  is  not  great,  except  by  his 
persevering  in  staying  away." 

"  But,"  said  Julie,  "  he  would,  of  course,  be 
immediately  arrested  if  he  came  back,  and  might 
be  subject  to  a  long  and  painful  imprisonment 
before  his  trial.  I  know  he  dreads  that  impri- 
sonment very  much." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  at  all,"  answered 
the  Intendant  with  a  smile  ;  "  you  may  assure 
him  from  me,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
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of  his  being  arrested.  Before  lie  went,  and  after 
he  had  fled,  it  was  necessary  to  take  every  means 
of  securing  his  person  for  trial ;  but  when  he  has 
proved  his  intention  of  abiding  the  decision  of  a 
lawful  court  by  returning  openly,  after  his  escape 
has  been  fully  effected,  no  one  will  give  any 
attention  to  his  being  in  France  till  he  surrenders 
himself  at  Riom.  You  may  promise  him  from  me, 
that  such  will  be  the  case.  And  now,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  he  continued,  with  a  graceful  bend 
of  the  head,  "  let  me  wish  you  every  sort  of  hap- 
piness in  your  future  life.  To  have  contributed 
to  that  happiness,  to  have  devoted  all  my 
thoughts  to  increase  it,  and  in  fact  to  have  made 
your  days  pass  like  the  spring  sunshine,  producing 
flowers  before  your  footsteps  wherever  you  went, 
would  have  been  to  me,  had  it  been  possible,  the 
greatest  earthly  delight.  Not  being  possible,  as 
you  say,  I  may  grieve  over  my  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  but  wish  that  you  may  be  as  blessed 
with  another  as  I  would  have  endeavoured  to 
make  you.  I  will  now  go  in  for  a  moment  and 
pay  my  respects  to  the  Countess  d'Artonne,  but 
I  will  mention  nothing  to  her  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal I  have  ventured  to  make  you,  lest  she  should 
exert  her  influence  and   entreaties    with  you  to 
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make  you  secure  your  father's  safety  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  own  peace  of  mind." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Julie,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  feel  that  you  are  indeed  generous  and 
kind," —  but  he  waved  his  hand  gently,  as  if 
begging  her  to  say  no  more,  and,  entering  the 
chateau,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Countess  d'Ar- 
tonne. 

When  seated  in  his  own  carriage,  however,  and 
proceeding  towards  Senlis,  the  Intendant  clenched 
his  hand  tight  and  let  it  fall  heavily  upon  his 
knee. 

"  Curses  upon  her  obstinate  pride  !"  he  cried; 
"but  she  shall  be  mine,  and  the  estates  of  Artonne 
also,   if  power  be  worth  anything  in  this  world. 

—  I  fear  he  is  not  in  Holland,  or  I  would  drive 
him  out.  —  But  I  will  punish  this  youth  first. 

—  I  shall  find  some  means." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

When  Francis  de  Langy  returned  from  his 
interview  with  the  stranger,  he  found  his  father 
crossing  the  vestibule  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  Francis,'1  he  cried,  "  this  concerns  you, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  the  king's  answer  to 
my  last  application  in  favour  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne.  Read  it :  you  will  see  how  hopeless  the 
case  is." 

Francis  took  it  and  read.  To  him  the  con- 
tents were  new  ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  to  the 
reader,  even  if  we  were  to  repeat  them  here  ;  for 
the  letter  was,  word  for  word,  the  same  which 
Monsieur  de  L — ,  now  one  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters, had  put  into  the  hands  of  Julie  d'Artonne 
not  many  days  before. 

"  Pray,  what  are  the  circumstances,"  demand- 
ed Francis  de  Langy,  "  to  which  the  king 
alludes,  and  under  which  he  says  he  would  in- 
terfere in  favour  of  the  Count  ?" 
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"Simply,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Langy,  "if 
it  can  be  shown,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  Marquis  de  Bausse  was  the  person  to 
attack  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  and  that  the  latter 
killed  him  in  his  own  defence." 

Francis  de  Langy  shook  his  head,  and  returned 
the  paper  to  his  father  without  comment.  He 
recollected  the  two  conversations  which  he  had 
had  with  the  Count  after  his  arrest,  and  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  condition  required  by 
the  king  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  con- 
viction was  very  painful  to  him,  for  he  had  still 
entertained  the  hope  that  the  monarch  would 
interfere,  as  had  very  frequently  been  the  case ; 
and  retiring  early  to  his  chamber,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  sad  thoughts,  as  to  what  would  be  his  own 
destiny  and  that  of  the  family  with  which  it  had 
become  so  intimately  linked  during  the  last  year. 
But  fortune  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  her  malice 
upon  him,  and  the  very  next  day  another  blow 
was  to  be  struck,  which  terribly  aggravated  all 
that  had  gone  before. 

He  had  spent  the  morning  with  the  Mar- 
chioness, but  had  not  seen  Monsieur  de  Langy, 
and  was  about  to  return  once  more  to  the  courts  of 
law,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  steps  had  been 
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made  in  his  cause.  His  foot  was  actually  in 
the  stirrup,  when  one  of  the  servants,  running 
out,  informed  him  that  the  Marquis  wished  to 
see  him  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  turning  back, 
he  immediately  proceeded  thither,  hearing  with 
some  surprise,  as  he  approached,  the  voices  of 
several  persons  speaking.  On  entering,  he  be- 
held three  gentlemen,  whom  he  knew  to  be  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  house  of  Langy  ;  and  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  instead  of 
greeting  him  as  usual,  they  only  received  him 
with  a  stiff  and  formal  bow. 

"  They  have  prejudged  the  question  against 
me,"  thought  Francis  de  Langy ;  "  already,  it 
seems,  I  am  no  relation  of  theirs  ;""  and  he 
returned  their  greeting  with  a  haughty  bend  of 
the  head. 

"  Here  is  very  sad  news,  Francis,"  said  the 
Marquis,  "  very  sad  news,  indeed ;  yet  I  trust 
it  may  not  be  true.  —  I  hope  that  it  is  not  so. 
Nevertheless,  these  gentlemen,  by  the  proceed- 
ings that  they  think  fit  to  take,  compel  me  to 
make  the  matter  known  to  you  while  there  may 
be  yet  some  reasonable  doubt.11 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  these  bad  tidings,11  answer- 
ed Francis  de  Langy  ;   "  I  have  lately  been  so  ac- 
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customed  to  receive  painful  intelligence,  that  I 
scarcely  ever  expect  to  hear  anything  else. — 
What  is  the  sorrow  for  the  day,  my  dear  fa- 
ther ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
stepping    abruptly  forward,    "  I    was    informed 

yesterday   by   Monsieur   de   L ,     that    the 

Thetis  frigate,  in  which  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard 
was  proceeding  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  has  been  lost  in  a  storm  three  days  after 
she  set  sail.  Every  soul  on  board  has  perished, 
and—" 

"  Stay,  stay,  stay  !"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  as  pale  as  death,  and  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands ;  "  stay,  in  pity  let 
me  learn  to  bear  this,  ere  you  tell  me  more. 
Lost ! — every  soul  lost !  —  Oh,  God,  how  strange 
and  wonderful  are  thy  decrees  !  Alas  !  alas  ! 
this  is  a  terrible  blow  indeed  !" 

Everybody  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  see- 
ing him  more  deeply  and  terribly  affected  than 
they  had  anticipated,  and  the  Marquis  de  Langy 
rang  for  a  glass  of  water,  thinking  that  he  would 
faint. 

It  was  Francis  de  Langy  himself  who  spoke 
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first.  "  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' thought,  "  what  more  ?  There  was  the 
word  c  and '  upon  your  lips  when  I  stopped  you, 
I  fear  somewhat  rudely.  May  I  know  what  you 
were  about  to  say  ? n 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  relation,  w  these 
gentlemen  and  myself,  being  the  collateral  heirs 
of  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  St.  Medard,  in  de- 
fault of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  here  and  his  son, 
have  been  advised — as  there  is  a  doubt  in  regard 
to  your  own  parentage,  on  whom  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard  has  thought  fit  to  settle  his  property 
— to  put  in  our  solemn  protest  against  all  the 
donations  and  bequests,  whether  by  settlement 
or  will,  which  he  may  have  made  to  you,  to  take 
place  after  his  death.  This  we  do  to  guard  our 
collateral  rights  in  his  landed  property ;  and  I 
hereby  tender  you  our  protest  in  due  form." 

Francis  de  Langy  took  the  paper  which  the 
other  held  towards  him,  and  glanced  his  eye  casu- 
ally over  it  without  gathering  much  of  its  meaning. 
"  In  fact,"  he  said,  at  length,  forcing  his  mind 
from  the  more  engrossing  subject  which  was  before 
it,  in  the  loss  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  w  In 
fact,  sir,  I  am  to  conclude  —  for  I  really  do  not 
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understand  all  these  terms  of  law  —  that  you 
wish  to  annul  the  act  of  adoption  which  my  uncle 
entered  into  and  the  king  confirmed  ?" 

"  It  is  upon  the  question,  sir,"  replied  another 
of  the  relations,  "  whether  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard  was  your  uncle  or  not,  that  the  whole 
case  turns.  If  you  were  really  his  nephew 
and  he  really  your  uncle  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  act  of  adoption  stands ;  but  if  he  performed 
it  under  a  mistake  regarding  the  relationship,  we 
hold  that  it  is  null  and  void.'" 

"  But  I  have  understood,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  "  both  from  himself  by  letter  and 
from  his  notary,  since  he  departed,  that  he  took 
measures  to  confirm  that  adoption  since  the  ques- 
tion of  my  birth  arose." 

"  We  are  advised,  sir,"  replied  the  last 
speaker,  "  that  he  did  not  perfect  those  papers." 

"  But  of  course,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy, 
"  they  show  his  intention,  which  is  also  manifest 
by  his  letters  to  me." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  letters,  sir," 
answered  the  relation,  "  nor  with  intentions  ;  the 
law  requires  acts." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you,"  cried  Francis  de 
Langy,   "  you  do  not  doubt  whether  there  was 
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really  any  intention  to  adopt  me  as  his  child 
whether  I  was  his  nephew  or  not ;  but  you  pro- 
pose to  take  advantage  of  any  want  of  formality 
in  the  papers  in  order  to  frustrate  what  you  know 
to  have  been  his  wishes  ?" 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  not  exactly  so,"  replied  one  of 
the  others  ;  ■*  but  to  guard  our  collateral  rights,  as 
I  said  before.  Indeed  they  are  remote  ;  and  what 
we  do  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  Monsieur  de 
Langy  than  ourselves." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  you  would  spare  yourselves  all 
trouble  on  my  account,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis 
sarcastically.  "  It  is  my  intention,  if  my  poor 
uncle  should  unfortunately  have  left  some  of  the 
papers  informal  or  unfinished,  to  renounce  on  my 
own  part  all  claim  to  his  estates  in  favour  of 
one  whom  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  my  son, 
whatever  be  the  result  of  the  suit  now  pending ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  claims  to  be  my  heir  will  gladly  make  the 
same  renunciation." 

"  Ask  him  not,  my  dear  father;  ask  him 
not,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  "  for  most  as- 
suredly I  would  never  accept  aught  at  the  hands 
of  one  who  robs  me  of  my  name  and  my  inhe- 
ritance."" 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Francis,"  replied  the  Marquis 
"  use  not  such  harsh  terms.  How  can  you  tell 
that  he  robs  you  of  your  inheritance  ?  How  can 
you  tell  that  it  is  not  really  as  has  been  asserted?" 

"  I  feel  it  here,1''  exclaimed  Francis,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart ;  "  I  feel  it  here,  my  father. 
I  might  be  the  son  of  a  peasant,  but  I  cannot  be 
the  son  of  a  knave  !" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,11  said  the  collateral  heir, 
who  had  taken  such  good  care  of  his  ultimate 
rights,  and  who  had  been  the  chief  spokesman 
for  his  fellows,  "  having  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  business,  we  will  take  our  departure. 
Whether  Monsieur  de  Langy  and  his  son  have 
power  to  convey  these  estates  to  any  other,  to  our 
detriment,  may  become  a  question  hereafter,  if  it 
be  tried.11 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  sir,11  replied  Francis 
de  Langy,  "  it  shall  never  be  tried  on  my  account. 
I  wish  you  good  morning ;"  and  sitting  down,  as 
the  Marquis  saw  his  visitors  to  the  door,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  murmuring, 
"  And  is  he  really  gone,  he,  on  whom  alone  I 
had  any  dependence  ?" 

On  the  Marquis'  return,  however,  he  rose, 
and  after  a  few  words  more  he  left  the  Hotel  de 
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Langy,  saying,  that  he  must  go  to  the  notary's 
and  ascertain  the  facts.  The  old  man  received 
him  kindly,  but  with  an  air  of  sympathy  and  grief, 
which  showed  that  he  had  heard  rumours  at  least 
of  the  loss  of  the  Thetis,  and  the  death  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard.  Francis  de  Langy  touched  upon 
that  part  of  the  subject  but  briefly,  for  the  fool- 
ish shame  which  almost  all  men  have  of  giving 
vent  to  grief  in  tears  prevented  him  from  dwell- 
ing on  that  which  he  felt  was  likely  to  master 
him.  In  answer  to  his  question  regarding  his 
adoption  by  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  the  notary 
replied,  "  Why,  I  am  afraid  it  would  bear  a 
suit.  The  last  paper  could  not  be  prepared  in 
time,  and  therefore  is  unsigned ;  but  the  others 
clearly  prove  the  intention  of  the  Viscount. 
However,  I  will  consult  an  advocate  about  it.'" 

"  Do  not  take  the  pains,"  answered  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  lam  sick  of  the  law,  and  I  do  believe 
that — according  to  the  divine  injunction,  which 
we  should  follow  from  better  motives  than  I  fear 
I  do — if  a  man  sued  me  for  my  cloak,  I  would 
give  him  my  coat  also  ;"  and  thus  saying,  he 
left  him. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  thoughtful  brow, 
Francis  took  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  de  Langy. 
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The  prospect  before  him  was  cheerless  enough  it 
must  be  acknowledged.  If  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged  regarding  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  de  Langy  should  be  decided  against  him, 
he  lost  also  the  estates  of  St.  Medard  ;  he  lost  the 
allowance  even  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Viscount ;  he  lost  nearly  everything  in  short. ; 
for  although  the  notary  had  assured  him,  that 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard's  personal  property,  his 
money,  his  goods,  his  chattels,  being  left  by  will, 
went  to  him  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ;  yet  the 
sum  was  so  small  comparatively,  that  the  income 
to  be  derived  from  it  could  not  amount  to  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand  livres,  or  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  in  English  money.  Had 
it  been  for  himself  alone  that  he  was  anxious, 
he  would  scarcely  have  cared  for  the  loss  of  for- 
tune ;  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  hope  still  strong 
in  his  bosom,  would  have  borne  his  heart  high 
above  the  waves  of  adversity.  He  felt  within 
himself  powers  and  resources  of  many  kinds  ;  he 
feared  not,  he  cared  not,  for  his  individual  pros- 
pects ;  but  when  he  thought  of  Julie  d\A.r- 
tonne,  his  heart  sunk.  He  pictured  her  to  him- 
self struggling  with  poverty,  bowed  down  by  petty 
cares,  removed  from  the  station  in  which  she  was 
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born,  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  instead  of 
sharing  what  he  had  hoped  to  offer  her — honour, 
prosperity,  and  high  rank — living  as  the  wife  of 
a  poor  and  nameless  man,  exposed  to  the  thousand 
ills  which  must  follow  such  a  station. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  re-entered  the 
Hotel  de  Langy  and  proceeded  to  his  father's 
cabinet,  knocking  before  he  entered.  The  mar- 
quis's cheek  was  somewhat  flushed,  and  he  was 
evidently  discomposed. 

"  I  have  written  this  paper,  Francis,"  he  said, 
"  to  give  you  full  assurance  that,  during  my  life, 
you  will  never  be  disturbed  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  St.  Medard.  I  wished,"  he  added, 
"  that  another  person  should  join  me  in  the  act, 
and  have  been  to  him,  never  doubting  that  he 
would  do  so  readily.  He  declines,  however; 
and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  blame  him." 

"  I  blame  him  not  at  all,  my  dear  father ;"  an- 
swered Francis  ;  "  but,  perchance,  he  may  think 
himself  heir  of  Langy  too  soon." 

He  hesitated  whether  he  should  take  the  paper 
or  not,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  avail  himself 
of  it  under  any  circumstances ;  but,  to  avoid  all 
discussion  with  the  marquis  on  the  subject,  and 
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not  to  seem  ungrateful,  he,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  received  it  without  comment,  determined 
to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own 
apartment. 

u  Should  this  cause  be  decided  against  me,11 
he  continued,  with  a  faint  smile,  remembering 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  Count  d'Artonne 
should  know  where  to  communicate  with  him  and 
the  countess,  —  "should  this  cause  be  decided 
against  me,  as,  perhaps,  it  may,  I  will  beg  to  be 
your  tenant  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard,  to 
which  I  shall  return  this  evening." 

"  You  are  jesting,  Francis,'''  said  the  marquis, 
reproachfully :  "  the  chateau  is  your  own,  during 
my  life  at  least,  and  the  estates  also.  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  better  for  you  to  go  back,  as 
you  propose,  for  this  day's  news  has  been  a  great 
shock  to  you,  and  a  little  repose  and  quiet  must 
be  beneficial.  From  all  I  hear,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  cause  can  be  decided  for  weeks,  or  even 
months  to  come." 

"  Then  the  lawyers  have  deceived  me  shame- 
fully," replied  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  They  always  do,"  answered  his  father,  and 
what  he  said  was  true  then  at  least. 
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Not  long  after  this  conversation,  Francis  de 
Langy  bade  adieu  to  the  Hotel  de  Langy  and  re- 
turned with  a  sad  heart  to  his  own  abode.  It  was 
late  ere  he  arrived ;  night  had  long  fallen  ;  and, 
as  he  was  not  expected,  the  saloon  was  vacant, 
the  little  party  at  the  chateau  having  broken  up  a 
few  minutes  before.  While  the  old  butler  ran  to 
bring  lights,  the  young  gentleman  stood  before 
the  wide  chimney  and  gazed  upon  the  crackling 
wood  that  still  burnt  upon  the  hearth,  casting 
a  fitful  glare  around  the  room.  The  vacant 
chamber,  with  its  dying  fire,  seemed  to  him  like 
the  end  of  life,  when  the  lights  of  existence  and 
the  bright  faces  that  cheered  it  have  been  taken 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  embers  to 
cast  faint  and  flickering  gleams  upon  the  things 
around  before  they  too  go  out,  and  all  is  cold 
and  dark.  His  voice  had  been  heard,  however, 
and  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  ;  and  before 
the  old  man  returned  with  lights  Julie  had  come 
down  to  welcome  him.  His  arms  were  once  more 
round  that  bright  and  beautiful  form,  and  the 
very  touch  of  her  hand  seemed  to  revive  hope 
and  consolation  in  his  bosom.  The  moment  after 
Madame  d'Artonne  joined  him,  and  both  eagerly 
asked  what  news. 

VOL.    III.  1 
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e<  It  seems  very  ungrateful,  for  the  joy  of  see- 
ing you  both  again,'"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 
in  a  sad  tone ;  "  but  I  wish  I  had  been  an  hour 
later,  or  that  you  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour 
before." 

64  Then  your  tidings  are  bad,  of  course,11  said 
Madame  d'Artonne.  "  Your  cause  is  lost ;  my 
poor  Francis  —  but  do  not  be  cast  down  ;  Julie 
can  be  very  happy,  and  make  you  happy  too, 
without  the  name  of  de  Langy.11 

"  It  is  worse  than  that,11  answered  the  young 
man ;  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  lose  my 
rights  and  be  deprived  of  my  inheritance ;  but  I 
have  had  a  greater  shock.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard  is,  I  fear,  lost  in  the  Thetis,  between 
Port  Louis  and  Pondicherry.11 

Madame  d'Artonne  clasped  her  hands,  and 
o-azed  in  his  face  with  horror. 

"  Good  God  I11  she  cried,  "  is  it  possible?11 
"  Let  me  tell  all  at  once,11  continued  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  that  there  may  be  nothing  painful  left 
behind  for  to-morrow.  It  seems  that  the  papers 
which  were  necessary  to  confirm  me  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  property,  in  case  another  should 
be  pronounced  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy, 
were  not  altogether  completed  before  my  uncle 
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went  away,  and  that  consequently  the  estates  of 
St.  Medard  will  be  lost  to  me  if  this  cause  is  not 
gained.  There  is  some  small  sum  in  money  and 
effects,  which  I  must  possess — a  pittance,  Julie, 
affording  an  income  less  than  that  of  many  a 
wealthy  farmer.  Can  I  ask  you  to  share  such  a 
fate?" 

44  I  require  no  asking,  Francis,"  replied  Julie, 
casting  her  arms  round  him;  "  I  am  yours,  and 
if  misfortune  gives  me  but  the  opportunity  of 
showing  you  how  deeply,  how  devotedly,  I  am 
yours,  I  shall  regret  it  only  on  your  account, 
and  not  on  my  own,  for  the  delight  of  so  doing 
is  more  than  sufficient  compensation  for  any 
change  of  circumstance  that  may  befal  me.  —  Do 
you  think  I  care  for  wealth,  Francis,  if  you  love 
me  still  ?"  and  her  tears  fell  upon  his  cheek. 

Madame  d'Artonne  looked  on  with  a  sad 
smile — "  Should  misfortune  still  pursue  us,  my 
children,"  she  said,  "  and  Francis  lose  this  suit, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  we  will  go  to  join  my 
husband  in  another  land.  But  you  have  not 
told  Francis,  Julie,  that  you  have  seen  Monsieur 

de   L ,  and  that   he   advises   your  father's 

return." 

"  He  is  an   artful   villain,"  cried  Francis  de 
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Langy  ;  "  and  if  he  have  given  that  advice,  it 
is,  in  my  eyes,  the  strongest  motive  for  warning 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  against  such  a  course." 

"  Indeed,  Francis,11  said  Julie,  "  I  believe  you 
do  him  wrong ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you  regard- 
ing his  conduct  when  he  was  here,  which,  I 
think,  will  alter  your  opinion  of  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  my  mother  has  written  to 
my  father,  informing  him  exactly  of  what  the 
minister  said.11 

"  Written  to  him  ?  "  exclaimed  Francis  de 
Langy,  "then  you  must  have  heard  from  him  !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  countess,  "  a  few  words 
coming  by  the  ordinary  post  told  me  to  com- 
municate with  the  Chevalier  de  Riom,  at  a  town 
called  Dover,  on  the  English  coast.  It  was  in 
my  husband's  hand,  and  therefore  I  conclude 
that  Riom  is  the  name  he  has  taken." 

"  I  must  write  to  him,  also,1'  replied  Francis 
de  Langy ;  "  but  in  the  mean  time,  tell  me, 
Julie,  what  did  this  Intendant  say  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  hear  that  to-morrow,11 
answered  Julie,  "  for  you  want  rest,  Francis — I 
will  tell  you  all,  do  not  fear." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,'1  rejoined  Francis  de 
Langy  ;   "  but  as  for  rest,  dear  Julie,  I  am  afraid 
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I  shall  not  get  much  of  that.  However,  I  had 
better  communicate  my  sad  news  to  Monsieur 
Arnoux,  if  he  be  not  asleep.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  he  would  rather  receive  painful  tidings 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  that  he  may 
have  the  whole  night  to  ponder  upon  them  un- 
disturbed, and  to  pray  to  God  for  comfort  and 
support.     I  wonder  if  he  be  asleep  ?" 

6i  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Julie,  "  for  he 
went  only  a  few  minutes  before  we  did ;"  and 
Francis  de  Langy  accompanying  his  fair  com- 
panions up  stairs,  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of 
the  abbe. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  must  lead  the  reader  back  to  Bicetre, 
where  we  left  one  of  our  important  personages 
confined,  previously  to  being  sent  to  the  galleys, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  in  former  days,  or  to 
the  Bagne,  as  it  was  named  at  the  time  we 
speak  of, — in  other  words,  to  hard  labour  in 
some  public  dock-yard.  Jean  Marais  had  been 
immediately  taken  to  that  part  of  the  prison 
called  La  Force,  where  it  was  usual  to  keep 
prisoners  condemned  to  the  galleys  before  they 
were  despatched  upon  their  ultimate  destination. 
The  liberty  to  commit  every  sort  of  crime  was 
in  those  days  granted  to  the  prisoners  in  Bicetre, 
and  as  a  famous  personage  has  justly  observed,  in 
the  fraternity  of  rogues,  the  ordinary  order  of  esti- 
mation is  reversed,  and  the  greater  the  villain 
the  more  distinguished  member  is  he  of  that 
society.      Poor   Jean   Marais,    with   all  his   wit 
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and  savoir-faire  would  have  been  but  wretch- 
edly off  in  Bicetre  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lessons  of  argot  which  he  had  received  along  the 
road ;  for  the  slightest  approach  to  honesty  was 
an  offence  against  the  community,  of  which 
he  was  now  a  member,  and  ignorance  of  the 
practice  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  was  sure  to 
subject  a  convict  to  pillage  and  ill-treatment. 
He  saw  some  of  his  companions  from  the 
northern  provinces  stripped  before  his  eyes  of 
almost  everything  they  possessed,  and  left  nearly 
naked  in  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and  it  was  only 
the  fact  of  being  able  to  speak  the  cant  tongue, 
joined  to  the  praises  which  his  master  of  languages 
bestowed  upon  him,  that  saved  him  from  the  same 
fate.  He  showed,  too,  at  the  canteen,  and  at  the 
Savatte,  that  he  had  a  strong  head  and  a  strong 
arm ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, the  contamination  of  example,  the  wit- 
nessing of  notning  but  crime  and  roguery ;  the 
hearing  of  nothing  but  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and 
vice  from  morning  till  night,  was  not  likely 
greatly  to  improve  the  morals  of  Jean  Marais, 
had  he  been  long  confined  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Bicetre. 
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Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and  there 
not  having  been  time  for  strong  natural  sense 
to  be  overpowered  by  evil  precept  and  example, 
he  was  rather  disgusted  by  all  he  beheld,  than 
induced  to  imitate  it,  and  he  more  than  once 
asked  himself,  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  shall 
become  like  one  of  these  ?"  He  determined, 
however,  if  ever  he  were  free  again,  not  to  look 
upon  getting  into  Bicetre,  as  so  light  a  thing, 
but  to  take  especial  care  not  to  put  himself 
in  the  same  predicament,  either  for  his  own 
gratification  or  that  of  others. 

It  luckily  so  happened,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  a  detachment  of  convicts  called  a 
chain,  was  sent  off  for  the  port  of  LTOrient, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  Jean  Marais  to  be 
amongst  the  rest,  for  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  felt  very  thankful  when  the  news  was 
first  communicated  to  him.  But  when  he  saw 
all  the  horrible  preparations  for  securing  the 
prisoners  on  the  road,  which  were  performed 
upon  a  gang  taking  its  departure  the  day 
before ;  the  riveting  of  them  by  the  neck 
to  a  long  chain  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  detachment,  the  cutting  of  their  hair  close, 
the  searching  them   for  any  money  they  might 
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have  on  their  persons,  the  brutality  of  the 
officers  and  the  guards,  and  the  horrible  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  the  wretches  thus  tied 
together  towards  any  one  of  their  own  unfor- 
tunate fraternity  who  expressed  the  slightest  dis- 
tress, grief,  or  apprehension,  soon  made  him 
feel  inclined  to  bear  even  the  horrors  of  Bicetre 
rather  than  undergo  the  dreadful  degradation 
which  was  there  presented  to  his  eyes. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  what  were  his 
own  sensations  when  it  became  his  turn  to  go 
through  the  same  process.  Suffice  it  that,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  the  companion  of  his 
former  voyage  came  up  to  him  and  held  out 
a  handful  of  two-sous  pieces,  asking  if  he 
would  buy  them.  Jean  Marais  did  not  com- 
prehend what  he  meant,  but  the  man  laughed, 
exclaiming,  "  Go  along,  thou  art  a  blockhead  ;  I 
know  you  have  got  some  jonc  in  your  Jiloche. 
Don't  you  know  if  you  go  to-morrow,  as  they 
say  you  will,  they  make  you  give  up  every 
thing  except  six  balls  ?  The  captain  will  take 
care  of  it  on  the  journey,  and  pay  it  you  as 
you  want  it.  But  you  11  not  get  much  of  it, 
if  you  are  such  a  gonze  as  to  let  him  have  it. 
Don't  you   see  these  bits   of  copper  open    and 
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shut,*  and  you  can  put  into  them  as  many 
louis  cTors  as  you  like.  They  won't  take  sous 
from  you,  you  know ;  but  you  must  keep  your 
louis  cTors  quite  quiet.  You  will  have  to  pay  a 
franc  a  piece  for  these,  but  it 's  worth  your  while 
to  save  your  gold." 

Jean  Marais  entered  fully  into  the  excellence 
of  the  scheme,  and  bought  all  the  hollow  two-sous 
pieces  he  could  get,  of  which  precaution  he  found 
the  great  utility  at  an  after  period.  The  next 
morning,  the  chain  of  convicts  to  which  he  was 
attached  set  out,  placed  in  a  large  waggon  back 
to  back  with  a  little  straw  to  cover  their  feet, 
but  nothing  whatever  to  shelter  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  There  was  a  hard 
sharp  wind  blowing,  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents, the  captain  of  the  chain  seemed  doubly 
cross  and  irritable  with  the  badness  of  the  day, 
and  the  guards,  or  Argousins,  disposed  to  keep 
themselves  warm  by  exercising  the  sticks  with, 
which  they  were  armed  upon  the  backs  of  several 

*  Brider  and  debrider  were  the  words  used  by  the 
worthy  convict ;  but,  as  the  reader  has  probably  had 
enough  of  the  language  of  French  thieves  to  give  him 
some  idea  of  the  richness  of  that  tongue,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  translate  the  rest. 
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of  the  unhappy  convicts.  Every  thing  that 
tyranny  and  brutality  could  do  to  aggravate 
misery  was  not  wanting,  and  a  dark  revengeful 
feeling  sprang  up  even  in  the  heart  of  Jean 
Marais,  which  might  have  induced  him,  had  he 
been  able  to  effect  such  a  purpose,  to  dash  out 
the  brains  of  some  of  the  guards  against  the  wall 
of  the  outhouse  in  which  they  slept  on  the  third 
night  after  their  departure  from  Paris.  Force 
repressed  it,  however  ;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
a  touch  of  kindness  in  a  human  being  like  him- 
self, awoke  better  thoughts  within  him.  The 
chain  was  just  stopping  for  the  miserable  supper 
afforded  to  the  convicts,  when  a  travelling  Ca- 
puchin came  up  to  the  door  of  the  wretched  little 
inn,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  host 
gave  it  him,  and  the  eye  of  Jean  Marais  rested 
with  eager  envy  upon  the  old  man  as  he  drank 
the  cool  clear  beverage,  which  nature  has  provided 
for  her  children,  and  for  which,  when  real  thirst 
presses  upon  us,  the  taste  is  sure  to  return.  The 
Capuchin  marked  his  eager  glance  and  somewhat 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  coming  nearer  to  him,  he 
said.      "  Art  thou  thirsty,  my  son?"" 

"  Dreadfully,"  replied  Jean  Marais. 

The  old  man  went  back  to  the  door,  and  taking 
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out  three  sous  from  his  wallet,  he  bade  the  people 
of  the  house  bring  some  wine  and  water,  which  when 
it  came  he  carried  with  his  own  hand  to  the  con- 
vict. Jean  Marais  blessed  him  from  his  heart,  and 
marked  well  that  the  good  friar  had  drunk  nothing 
but  the  pure  element  himself,  though  he  mingled 
wine  with  that  which  he  gave  to  him.  The 
Capuchin  had  done  so  not  without  thought,  for  he 
judged  from  the  countenance  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  was  ill,  and  that  plain  water  might  do  him 
harm.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  ;  for,  by  the  time 
that  the  gang  arrived  at  LTOrient,  poor  Jean  Ma- 
rais could  not  stand,  and  his  first  lodging  at  the 
Bagne  was  in  the  hospital. 

There,  freed  from  his  chain,  and  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  some  of  the  good  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  attended  the  sick  convicts,  he  soon 
began  to  recover  from  the  fever  which  bad 
treatment,  and  perhaps  still  more  depressing 
passions,  had  occasioned.  He  was  in  no  haste, 
however,  to  show  himself  convalescent,  and  his 
first  thought,  as  he  felt  the  blood  flowing  more 
calmly  through  his  veins,  was  how  to  regain 
his  liberty.  If  death  itself  were  to  be  the 
consequence,  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  ; 
and,  fortunately   for   him,    the   circumstance   of 
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having  been  brought  in  sick,  and  placed  at  once 
in  the  hospital,  greatly  favoured  his  purpose. 
His  own  clothes  had  been  left  with  him,  his 
hair  and  beard  had  grown,  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  had  taken  no  particular  note  of  his 
appearance,  and  everything  that  he  saw  convinced 
him,  that  no  such  opportunity  of  evasion  would 
ever  again  present  itself.  He  continued  there- 
fore to  affect  great  feebleness ;  showed  an  un- 
willingness even  to  move  from  his  bed  when  the 
physician  of  the  hospital  judged  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  do  so ;  and  when  he  had 
risen,  he  merely  tottered  to  the  window  and  sat 
himself  down,  looking  out  with  a  vacant  air. 

From  the  spot  where  he  had  placed  himself  he 
could  see  the  miserable  courts  and  quays,  to 
which  the  convicts  were  confined  for  their  la- 
bour ;  and  many  a  group  he  perceived  at 
their  different  employments,  manacled  together 
by  the  leg  two  and  two,  and  dressed  in  red 
cassocks,  with  a  green  pointed  cap  having  a  tin 
plate  upon  the  front  of  it.  Various  bands  were 
at  the  moment  going  out  to  their  different 
destinations  in  the  port,  and  all  were  noisy — 
either  giving  vent  to  their  passions  in  curses, 
execrations,    and    the    most    horrible    and    re- 
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volting  blasphemies,  or  drowning  their  feel- 
ings in  loud  and  exaggerated  merriment.  On 
the  other  side,  he  saw  the  gate  of  the  Bagne, 
which  stood  open  during  the  day  with  numbers 
of  persons  passing  in  and  out,  and  apparently 
no  great  vigilance  maintained  ;  for,  in  truth, 
the  officers  who  had  the  management  of  those 
horrible  receptacles  of  vice  and  infamy  trusted 
entirely  to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  different  gangs,  and  to  the  peculiar  dress 
and  chains  of  the  convicts,  which  were  examined 
every  day.  Their  close-cut  hair,  too,  which 
gave  them  in  general  an  air  almost  idiotical, 
was  another  distinguishing  mark  upon  which 
they  greatly  relied  ;  and  the  conclusion  which 
Jean  Marais  drew  from  his  examination  during 
that  morning  was,  that  if  he  could  but  get  out  of 
the  place  where  he  then  was  unperceived,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  into 
the  town.  But  he  had  remarked  that  the  gate 
of  the  hospital  was  strictly  guarded  ;  and  the 
number  of  persons,  especially  Sisters  of  Charity, 
passing  continually  to  and  fro,  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent him  from  even  quitting  the  ward  unperceived. 
Money,  however,  he  knew  would  do  a  great  deal, 
especially  as  it  was  the  habit  in  those  days  to 
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employ  convicts  who  had  endured  a  certain  por- 
tion of  their  punishment  in  attending  upon  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals. 

Taking  out,  therefore,  unobserved,  some  of 
the  louis  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  copper 
pieces,  he  watched  till  one  of  the  attendants  pass- 
ed by,  whom  he  had  fixed  upon  as  a  personage 
likely  to  listen  to  any  sort  of  seduction  by  which 
money  was  to  be  gained,  and  beckoning  him  to 
the  window  where  he  sat,  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  not  mistaken  his  man. 

The  worthy  ward-keeper  grinned  at  the  sight 
of  the  gold,  but  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh, 
saying,  "  I  don't  see  how  it 's  to  be  done.  If 
you  were  strong  enough  one  might  manage  the 
thing  easily,  for  the  wall  of  the  garden  next 
the  town  is  not  eight  feet  high,  and  you  might 
be  over  in  no  time  ;  but  if  you  wait  till  you  "re 
well  enough  they  will  mark  you  so,  that  you 
can  soon  be  caught  again.  To-morrow  I  know 
they  will  cut  your  hair,  and  give  you  the  hospital 
dress." 

"  I  can  manage  very  well  to-night,"  whispered 
Jean  Marais  ;  "  I  am  stronger  than  I  seem.  If 
you  will  open  the  door  of  the  ward  for  me  when 
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all  these  people  are  asleep,  and  take  me  to  the 
wall  next  to  the  town  I  will  get  over,  and  you 
shall  have  these  three  louis  for  your  pains." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  done  in  no  time  !"  answered 
the  man.  "  But,  remember,  you  '11  have  to  run 
long  and  far  before  you  get  out  of  the  way  of 
la  curieuse — I  mean,  the  police." 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear  !  "  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais ;  "  I  will  do  it.  The  air  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  will  soon  give  me  strength ;  but  I 
must  be  as  weak  as  ever  while  I  am  here." 

"  Ay,  do,  do  !"  said  the  man.  "  I  will  come 
to-night ;  but  now  I  must  go  away." 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
approached,  and  asked  what  the  patient  was  say- 
ing to  him. 

"  I  think  he  is  foolish,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant ;  "he  wants  to  go  and  see  his  parents."" 

"  Ay,  poor  fellow  !  I  dare  say  he  does,"  an- 
swered the  Sister  of  Charity.  "  God  grant  he 
has  not  broke  their  heart  !"  and  she  went  on  to 
the  bed  of  another. 

Affecting  still  to  be  very  weak,  JeanMarais  soon 
retired  to  his  pallet,  and  his  confederate,  under 
the  pretence  of  strengthening  him  after  the  fever, 
procured  some  wine  for  him,  of  a  far  better  qua- 
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lity  than  was  allowed  in  the  hospital.  A  little 
after  midnight  he  came  back  with  a  lantern,  by 
the  light  of  which  Jean  shaved  his  long  rough 
beard,  dressed  himself  in  the  clothes  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and,  descending  the  stairs 
with  the  incorruptible  guardian  of  the  sick  con- 
victs, without  any  difficulty  made  his  way  into 
the  court,  and  thence  to  what  was  called  the 
garden.  The  fresh  air  turned  him  giddy,  it 
is  true,  and  he  felt  himself  weaker  than  he  had 
supposed  ;  but  a  little  more  wine,  which  the 
man^had  got  with  him  in  a  gourd,  refreshed 
him,  and  he  speedily  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  garden. 

The  wall  proved  somewhat  higher  than  he 
had  expected,  but  his  new-found  friend  on  re- 
ceiving the  money  which  had  been  promised  him, 
proffered  his  back  as  a  temporary  ladder,  and  by 
this  aid  Jean  Marais  soon  reached  the  top,  and 
easily  let  himself  down  into  the  street  beyond. 
He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  town  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  having  several  hours  of  darkness 
before  him,  but  with  the  certainty  of  his  flight 
being  discovered  early  on  the  following  morning, 
and  instant  pursuit  taking  place.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, favoured  him  ;    for,    scarcely  had  he  gone 
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down  two  streets,  when  he  met  a  party  of  young 
men,  roaring  drunk,  proceeding  from  one  house 
of  revelry  to  another,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
companionship  with  anybody  who  chose  to  join 
them.  In  a  minute  Jean  Marais  was  one  of 
them,  and,  wandering  on  till  they  came  near 
the  gates,  they  all  entered  a  cabaret,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  some  of 
whom  were  drinking  there  at  the  moment. 

Our  good  friend  Jean  took  especial  care  to 
doff  his  hat  as  he  entered  the  public  room,  see- 
ing that  the  brim  had  been  cut  off  before  he 
left  Bicetre,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  convict  attached  to  the  chain  ;  and  cast- 
ing it  down  in  a  corner  with  the  rest,  it  passed 
without  notice.  Some  warm  wine  and  cards 
were  soon  procured,  and  joining  the  party  of 
soldiers,  a  night  of  revelry  commenced,  which 
did  not  go  by  without  all  those  little  inci- 
dents which  usually  attend  such  orgies.  Laugh- 
ter, songs,  disputes,  quarrels,  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly ;  but  as  Jean  was  sober  and  the 
rest  were  drunk,  he  contrived  with  great  skill 
not  only  to  avoid  any  contest  himself,  but  to 
keep  his  new  companions  tolerably  peaceable, 
and    make    friends    of   the   soldiers,    by   whose 
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means  he  hoped  to  pass  the  gates  unquestioned. 
One  or  two  of  the  party  whom  he  had  first  met 
were  soon  stretched  upon  the  benches  with  their 
senses  completely  overpowered  by  wine ;  and 
when  daylight  came  in,  and  the  soldiers  started 
up  to  depart,  Jean  Marais  found  means  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  a  hat  in  a  more  perfect  con- 
dition than  his  own.  He  was  not,  however,  by 
nature  dishonest,  although,  as  the  reader  must 
have  perceived,  he  was  by  no  means  without  his 
peccadilloes,  and  was  not  so  much  troubled  with 
scruples  as  might  have  been  desirable.  But 
every  man  not  totally  abandoned  has  some  odd 
notions  of  honour  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  in 
taking  up  the  hat  which  suited  him,  Jean  Ma- 
rais said  to  himself,  "  Hang  it  !  I  won't  steal 
the  thing,"  dropping  at  the  same  time  a  Spanish 
crown,  which  he  had  just  received  in  change, 
into  the  brimless  beaver  which  he  left  behind. 

"  Where  go  you,  comrade  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  made  particularly  his 
friend  by  taking  his  part  in  a  dispute  about 
the  cards. 

"  I  must  get  away  as  fast  as  I  can,"  replied 
Jean  Marais  ;  and  he  named  a  village  which  he 
knew  lay  at  some  distance  from  L'Orient  as  the 
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place  of  his  residence.  u  My  master,  if  he 
finds  I  have  been  out  all  night,  will  rate  me 
soundly.  But  he  's  such  a  sluggard,  I  shall  be 
home  before  he  is  up.  Are  the  gates  open,  I 
wonder,  yet  ? " 

"  They  ought  to  be,"  said  the  soldier. 
"  Come  along,  come  along  ;  if  they  are  not, 
we  will  have  them  opened  for  you,  and  when 
you  come  in  again,  ask  for  me  at  the  gate, 
and  we  '11  have  another  bout." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  replied  Jean  Marais ; 
and  under  the  kind  auspices  of  his  military 
friends,  he  was  soon  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  wandering  at  liberty  in  the  country. 

As  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  there  is  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  LVOrient  any  great 
shelter  for  a  fugitive.  A  rich  and  cultivated 
but  flat  country,  without  much  wood,  extends 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  and  though 
Jean  had  soon  quitted  the  high  road  and 
plunged  amongst  the  villages  and  hamlets  which 
lie  between  Hennebon  and  the  port  he  had 
just  left,  he  found  nothing  to  encourage  him  to 
stop,  till  he  had  gone  between  three  and  four 
leagues  ;  when,  traversing  a  wide  piece  of  sandy 
heath,  he  came  to  some  woody  ground  covered 
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with  low  stunted  trees,  neither  very  closely 
planted  nor  thick  in  the  branches,  but  which 
dazzled  and  confused  the  eye,  and  afforded  him 
such  shelter  as  he  sought.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  however,  and  not  choosing  the  ground 
for  a  bed,  less  out  of  consideration  for  his  health 
than  with  a  view  to  security  against  pursuit,  he 
climbed  up  into  a  low  oak,  and,  after  some  dif- 
ficulty, found  a  place  amongst  the  branches 
where  he  could  rest  without  danger  of  falling. 
Sleep  soon  overpowered  him,  and  he  must  have 
remained  in  the  same  situation  for  some  hours ; 
for  the  sun  had  got  round  into  the  west,  and 
was  not  very  far  from  the  horizon,  when  he  woke 
with  a  start  and  had  well-nigh  tumbled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tree.  The  sound  of  human 
voices  showed  him  at  once  what  had  roused  him, 
and  looking  a  little  to  the  right,  he  saw  two 
archers  of  the  Marechaussee  riding  slowly  along 
at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  yards. 

From  their  conversation,  part  of  which  he 
heard,  he  gathered,  that  they  were  returning 
from  a  fruitless  search  for  some  prisoner,  and 
very  naturally  concluded,  though  perhaps  wrongly, 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  object  of  their 
perquisitions.     As    soon    as   they  were    out    of 
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sight,  he  descended  from  the  tree  and  took  his 
way  onward,  walking  as  fast  as  he  could  go  for 
the  next  two  hours,  but  avoiding  all  villages, 
till  the  setting  sun  warned  him  that  it  was 
time  to  seek  some  place  of  shelter.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  now  at  least  seven 
leagues  from  L'Orient,  and  consequently  believed 
that  he  might  venture  in  safety  into  the  first 
place  of  public  entertainment  he  met  with.  A 
little  hamlet  on  a  hill  soon  caught  his  eye,  and 
to  it  he  was  directing  his  steps,  with  the  glo- 
rious light  of  a  spring  sunset  shining  in  the  sky, 
when  the  small  country  road  he  was  following 
crossed  another,  and  he  perceived  by  a  finger- 
post, that  in  his  previous  anxiety  to  avoid  inha- 
bited places,  he  had  lost  the  right  direction,  and 
was  taking  his  way  back  direct  towards  L'Orient. 

At  the  same  moment,  as  misfortune  would 
have  it,  the  two  archers  whom  he  had  seen  an 
hour  or  two  before  appeared  coming  along  the 
road  behind  him  ;  but  Jean  Marais  was  a  per- 
son of  great  presence  of  mind,  as  the  reader  has 
already  perceived,  and  without  appearing  to  hesi- 
tate, he  trudged  on  till  the  men  overtook  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  good  youth  ?"  cried 
one  of  the  archers. 
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"  To  L' Orient,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  get  there  till  the  gates  are  shut. 
I  wish  I  had  your  horse,  monsieur." 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say  you  do,"  rejoined  the  archer ; 
"  but  you  can  get  one  at  Grand  Herpont,  there, 
before  you,  if  you've  got  the  crown  pieces  in 
your  pocket  to  pay  for  it." 

Jean  shook  his  head  with  a  laugh,  and  the 
man  continued, — "  How  far  have  you  come  to- 
day?" 

"  From  Beaud,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  who 
was  a  tolerably  good  topographer. 

"  That's  a  long  walk,"  said  the  other.  "  Did 
you  see  a  fellow  with  a  shaved  head  on  the  road 
as  you  passed  along  ?" 

"  What,  a  convict  ?"  asked  Jean  Marais,  look- 
ing straight  in  the  man's  face.  "  Why,  some  of 
your  own  people  passed  me  with  one  an  hour  ago, 
going  back  to  L'Orient.  They  came  from  the 
side  of  Landenan,  and  must  have  caught  him 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hennebon." 

"  Ah,  then,  we  have  had  our  ride  for  our 
pains,"  said  the  other  man.  "  Come  along, 
Jacques,  we  must  quicken  our  pace;"  and, 
bidding  Jean  Marais  adieu,  they  rode  on. 
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Well  satisfied  to  be  free  from  their  company, 
Jean  proceeded  to  the  village,  which  was  not 
above  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  there  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  hearty  supper,  after  which 
he  once  more  betook  himself  to  the  road,  and 
walked  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  till  fatigue  com- 
pelled him  to  take  shelter  again  in  a  wood,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  very  com- 
fortably. By  sunrise  he  was  again  on  foot,  and 
before  the  close  of  that  day  was  safely  ensconced 
in  a  little  inn  at  Pontivy,  amongst  a  number  of 
small  traders  who  came  to  buy  and  sell  at  the 
spring  fair  of  that  place,  which  commenced  on  the 
following  morning.  Under  cover  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  period,  Jean  went  out  into 
the  fair,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some  time 
succeeded  in  purchasing  for  himself  the  coat, 
breeches,  gaiters,  and  broad- brimmed  hat  of  a 
Breton  peasant ;  and  for  the  sum  of  three  louis 
added  thereunto,  one  of  the  excellent  small 
horses  of  that  country.  A  bridle  and  saddle  left 
him  only  five  louis  remaining,  but  he  had  pur- 
chased security  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and 
calculated  that  the  sum  he  still  possessed  would 
be  sufficient  to  bring  him  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  who  would  take  care  he  should  not  long 
want  a  fresh  supply. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  a  sweet  day  of  spring,  when  the  world  was 
all  rejoicing,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.     The 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  glad  birds  were  sing- 
ing in  every  bush,  the  insect  world  was  fluttering 
abroad,  and  the  voice  of  hope  was  in  all  things, 
as  Nature  cast  off  the  grave-like  trammels  of  the 
winter,  and  burst  into  new  life.    The  same  sensa- 
tions were  in  the  hearts  of  Francis  de  Langy  and 
Julie  d'Artonne,  as  they  walked  on  side  by  side, 
just  as  the  broad  evening  sun  was  sinking  slowly 
behind   the  trees   of  the  park,   and  the   tongue 
of  the   undoubted  enchanter   who  sings  us  into 
sweet  dreams,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  spoke 
to   them   also    the   never-failing  tale  of  happier 
days   to  come.     Oh  !    the  bright,  inexhaustible 
treasures  in  the   storehouses  of  young  imagina- 
tion !   thence,  with  but  little  search,  the  goddess 
can  always  draw  forth  some  splendid  veil,  jewelled 
and  rich,  and  decked  with  infinite  stars,  to  cast 
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over  the  grim  features  of  the  future,  frown  they 
never  so  sternly. 

Thus,  though  all  the  prospect  before  them  was 
as  dark  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  not  one  step 
had  been  taken  towards  happier  fate,  or  more 
favourable  circumstances,  vague  expectations  of 
some  change  for  the  better  accompanied  the 
lovers  forth  upon  their  evening  walk,  and  as- 
sumed, as  they  proceeded,  more  distinct  and 
tangible  shapes. 

They  first  called  up  fears  and  dreads  but  for 
the  purpose  of  K  nishing  them. 

"  I  almost  regri.t,"  said  Francis  de  Langy, 
"  both  that  I  sent  the  letter  with  which  the 
stranger  in  Paris  entrusted  me,  and  that  your 
mother,  Julie,  told  Monsieur  d'Artonne  the  ex- 
pectations which  that  false  and  treacherous  In- 
tendant  held  out.  I  put  faith  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  I  trust  the  Count  will  not 
attend  to  them.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  I 
wrote,  Julie,  is  it  not  ?  and  surely  if  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  had  any  intention  of  returning,  we 
should  have  heard  from  him  by  this  time.'" 

"  It  is  more  than  a  fortnight,  Francis,"  re- 
plied Julie,  "  but  you  seem  as  anxious  now  to 
quit  France  as  you  were  formerly  to  stay  here." 
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"  Because,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy,  "  I 
trust  we  may  find  happiness  beyond  the  sea, 
Julie.  The  tie  of  birth  is  all  that  now  remains 
between  me  and  my  country,  at  least  if  this 
suit  takes  the  turn  that  it  seems  likely  to  do. 
In  a  new  land  new  prospects  will  spring  up, 
and  wherever  you  are  shall  be  a  native  land  to 
me.  Your  mother,  too,  is  eager  to  go,  Julie ; 
but  I  do  hope  that  before  we  set  out  this  dear 
hand  maybe  mine — indeed  it  is  but  right^  and 
necessary  that  I  should  have  such  a  title  to  pro- 
tect you." 

"  But  would  there  not  be  difficulties?"  asked 
Julie.     "  We  are  both  so  young,  Francis." 

li  Oh  no,"  replied  her  lover,  with  impetuous 
eagerness,  "  there  will  be  no  difficulties.  Your 
relations,  dear  Julie,  will  not  interfere,  if  your 
father  and  mother  consent ;  for,  truly,  at  the 
very  first  breath  of  adversity,  they  seem  to  have 
cast  you  off,  and  forgotten  their  kindred ;  and 
mine,  deprived  of  wealth  and  station,  will  not 
trouble  me  with  much  opposition.  Indeed,  dear 
one,  you  must  be  my  own  before  we  go." 

Julie  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  on   in  silent 

thought.     Whether  that  thought  was   sweet  or 

bitter,  let  the  reader  learned  in  woman's   heart 
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decide.  She  said  him  not  nay,  however  ;  and 
that  was  enough  to  fill  the  bosom  of  Francis 
de  Langy  with  happy  visions. 

Thus  they  pursued  their  way  for  a  short  time, 
when  suddenly  the  cracking  of  a  postilion's  whip 
—  an  unpoetic  and  unromantic  sound  —  caused 
them  to  stop  and  look  along  the  road,  down  which 
they  perceived,  coming  at  a  quick  pace,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  postilion,  riding  what  was  called 
a  franc  etrier,  a  custom  now  reserved  almost 
entirely  for  couriers,  but  then  practised  by  many 
persons  encumbered  with  but  little  baggage,  and 
anxious  to  go  fast. 

"  It  is  my  father,"  cried  Julie,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him,  and  her  countenance  turned  as  pale 
as  death ;  for  the  happy  dream  which  hope  had 
conjured  up  before  her  of  love^  home  in  an- 
other land,  vanished  away  at  the  sight,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  fear.  She  hasten- 
ed, however,  with  her  lover,  to  meet  the  count, 
whose  features  and  person  soon  became  distinct, 
though  when  her  heart  first  told  her  it  was  he, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  which  could  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  other  traveller.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  in  her  father's  arms  ;  but,  re- 
mounting his  horse,  he  rode  on  before  them  to 
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the  chateau,  and  when  they  arrived  they  found 
him  with  the  Countess  d'Artonne. 

Tears  were  upon  the  cheeks  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  but  the  count  spoke  hopefully,  nay, 
cheerfully.  The  assurances  of  the  Intendant,  he 
told  them,  had  not  altogether  been  satisfactory 
to  him,  especially  as  Madame  d'Artonne  herself 
had  conveyed  the  message  with  some  expressions 
of  doubt ;  but  those  assurances,  coupled  with  the 
letter  which  Francis  de  Langy  had  forwarded, 
from  one  who  had  proved  himself  a  sincere 
friend,  induced  him  to  believe  that  some  circum- 
stances must  have  transpired  in  the  examinations 
at  Riom,  to  give  a  more  favourable  aspect  to  the 
case  than  when  he  had  made  his  escape.  He  did 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
letter  had  been  sent ;  but  Francis  perceived,  and 
was  sorry  to  perceive,  from  some  farther  conver- 
sation with  the  count,  that  he  had  suffered  his 
judgment  to  be  biassed  by  the  tediousness  of  a 
solitary  life  in  a  foreign  land,  and  by  his  anxious 
desire  to  see  his  native  country  again.  At  all 
events,  it  was  an  important  step  that  he  had  taken; 
he  had  made  his  choice  between  the  endurance  of 
small  but  constant  evils,  and  one  great  peril,  which, 
once  passed  through,  could  never  return  ;  and  both 
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Francis  and  the  count's  wife  and  child  could  not 
but  look  forward  to  the  result  with  anxiety  and 
dread.  A  fresh  cloud,  dark,  stormy,  and  threat- 
ening, had  come  over  that  sky  from  which  the 
light  breeze  of  hope  had  so  lately  been  wafting 
the  lesser  vapours,  which  had  only  shut  out  a 
part  of  the  sunshine  of  life.  Thus,  though  they 
were  all  rejoiced  to  see  the  fugitive  once  more,  a 
tinge  of  sadness  was  over  all  their  prospects,  and 
in  every  interval  of  conversation  gloom  fell  on 
the  countenances  of  all. 

It  was  late  when  they  parted  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  all  discussion  regarding  farther  proceedings 
was  reserved  till  the  next  morning.  The  count, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  done,  to  have  considered 
the  matter  well,  to  have  looked  the  future  in 
the  face,  and;  consequently,  was  more  calm  and 
cheerful  than  any  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
The  only  thing  which  seemed  much  to  trouble 
his  tranquillity  was  the  fate  of  poor  Jean  Marais, 
and  he  repeated  more  than  once,  "If  it  be 
possible,  I  must  not  let  him  suffer  from  his 
devoted  gratitude  to  me.11 

Whatever  were  the  plans  he  proposed  to  pur- 
sue, however,  they  were  frustrated  by  events  over 
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which  he  had  no  control.  At  day-break  on  the 
following  morning,  Francis  de  Langy  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  great  doors  of  the 
chateau  ;  and  starting  up  confused,  he  sprang  to 
the  window,  when  the  cause  of  the  noise  was  ex- 
plained by  the  first  object  his  eye  fell  upon.  There 
was  a  chaise  de  poste  at  the  door  with  a  large  party 
of  the  marechaussee,  and,  hurrying  out  as  fast 
as  possible,  he  was  running  down  to  forbid  the 
gates  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
some  consultation  with  the  count,  when  he  met 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  himself,  who,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  roused  earlier  than  his  young  host.  He 
was  somewhat  pale,  but  his  air  was  firm  and 
collected. 

"I  have  seen  them,  Francis,"  he  said ;  "I 
have  seen  them. — Do  not  try  to  stop  them ;  it 
is  all  in  vain  now.  We  will  tell  them  of  the 
assurances  given  by  the  Intendant ;  and,  if  they 
will  not  listen  to  them,  we  must  even  submit." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  the  doors  of  the 
chateau  were  thrown  open,  and  the  hall  was  in 
a  minute  filled  with  archers  of  the  marechaussee, 
having  the  same  lieutenant  at  their  head  who 
had  searched  the  place  before. 

*'  Now,    sir,"    exclaimed    the   lieutenant,    as 
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Francis  de  Langy  went  down  the  stairs  to  meet 
him,  "  will  you  deny  that  Monsieur  d'Artonne 
is  here  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  young  gentle- 
man ;    "  he  is  here  ;  there  he  stands.'11 

The  lieutenant  walked  up  to  him  at  once,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying,  "  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  you  are  my  prisoner.  You  will  be 
so  good  as  to  get  into  the  chaise  de  poste 
at  the  door,  in  order  to  proceed  instantly  to 
Riom." 

u  You  will  permit  me,  I  suppose,"  replied  the 
count,  "  to  make  some  preparations,  and  to  take 
leave  of  my  wife  and  child  ? — But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  inform  you,  that  I  returned  to 
France  openly  and  unconcealedly,  upon  the  dis- 
tinct assurance  given  by  Monsieur  de  L ,  one 

of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  that  I  should 
not  be  subject  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  till  a 
day  arrived  appointed  for  my  trial ." 

"  My  orders,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant, 
"  are  direct  from  Paris  :  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  obey  them.  Madame  d'Artonne  and 
your  family  can  be  called  to  take  leave  of  you. 
What  necessaries  you  want  with  you  can  be 
packed  up  by  a  servant.     Being  now  under  my 
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arrest,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  you,  even  for  a 
moment.''1 

A  scene  now  took  place  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  bear  description.  Agitated  and  terri- 
fied, Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie  could  not  fail 
to  be ;  and  yet  both  strove  to  display  as  much 
calmness  as  might  suffer  their  love  to  appear, 
without  grieving  him  they  loved.  But  little  time 
was  given  for  the  parting.  The  officer  now  having 
power  in  his  hand,  used  it  to  wipe  out  his  former 
disappointment ;  and,  in  five  minutes  from  the 
moment  that  his  hand  was  placed  upon  Monsieur 
d'Artonne's  shoulder,  he  had  hurried  him  into  the 
chaise  de  poste,  taking  his  seat  beside  him. 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly  from  the  gates,  and 
then  Madame  and  Julie  gave  way  to  the  tears 
they  had  previously  suppressed. 

"  We  must  part  again,  I  fear,"  said  Madame 
d'Artonne,  "  I  must  follow  my  husband  to  Au- 
vergne  as  speedily  as  may  be.1' 

"  No,  my  dear  Madame,"  replied  Francis, 
"  we  do  not  part,  for  I  will  accompany  you. 
You  want  a  son,  Julie  wants  a  brother,  both  a 
protector,  and  I  must  do  my  best  to  be  so.  My 
staying  here  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  this 
cause,  is  all  in  vain.     Heaven  only  knows  when 
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it  will  terminate,  and  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to 
wait  day  after  day  frequenting  those  dull  courts. 
I  have  heard  of  men  thus  wearing  away  their  life, 
grinding  down  soul  and  body  on  the  hard  stone 
of  the  law.  Our  good  friend  Arnoux  will  re- 
main here  and  let  me  know  what  takes  place. — 
Say  not  a  word,  my  dear  lady,  I  am  resolved." 

It  was  arranged  as  he  wished,  but  he  had 
calculated  too  rapidly  in  regard  to  Monsieur 
Arnoux  ;  for  the  abbe  mildly  expressed  his 
determination  to  accompany  his  former  pupil  to 
Auvergne.  It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that 
men  in  years  always  attribute  to  long  life  the  gift 
of  experience  ;  they  think  that  knowledge  must 
be  gained  by  time,  and  are  always  convinced 
that,  just  according  to  the  period  they  have 
lived  in  the  world  must  be  their  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
are  younger  than  themselves.  But  so  it  is,  and 
perhaps  it  is  very  natural,  for  they  have  no 
gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  amount  of  what 
others  have  acquired  but  that  which  they  have 
acquired  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  good  Abbe 
Arnoux,  simply  because  he  had  seen  more  than 
sixty  years,  fancied  that  he  had  infinitely  more 
experience  than  Francis  de  Langy,  who  had  not 
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seen  twenty, — forgetting  that  the  only  serviceable 
experience  is  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with 
men,  and  things,  and  events,  and  not  from 
hours,  or  months,  or  years ;  so  that  many  a  one 
is  a  child  at  seventy,  and  many  a  man,  full  grown 
in  intellect  and  old  in  experience,  has  not  a  grey 
hair  on  his  head. 

"  No,  my  dear  Francis,"  he  said,  "  you  want 
some  one,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  placed,  to  guide  and  counsel  you.  You 
always  were  quick,  and  reasoning,  and  intelligent ; 
but  you  cannot  have  the  experience  which  is  ac- 
quired by  age  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I 
must  go  with  you  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
that  respect.'" 

Francis  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  ;  but 
he  yielded  to  the  good  abbe's  wish  the  more 
willingly  as  he  thought  that,  if  anything  called 
him  from  Auvergne,  it  might  be  a  comfort  both 
to  Madame  d'Artonne  and  to  Julie  to  have  the 
excellent  old  man  with  them.  All  was  now 
the  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Medard.  Horses  were  sent  for  from  Senlis,  the 
carriage  of  the  countess  was  brought  forth  and 
its  ample  sides  stored  with  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  a  hasty  meal  was  taken  in  the  saloon  while 
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waiting  for  the  return  of  the  messenger.     The 
horses  arrived,  and,  while  with  the  due  delibera- 
tion of  French  postilions  the  personages  who  had 
brought  them  were  tying  them,  not  harnessing 
them  on,   Francis  de  Langy  proceeded  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  chateau,  putting  by  various 
papers  and  locking  up  drawers  and  cabinets.     He 
was  surprised  in  the  corridor,  as  he  came  out  of 
his  own  room,  to  meet  good  Louise  Pelet,  habit- 
ed as  if  for  a  journey. 

"  Why,  Louise  !"  exclaimed  her  young  master, 
laughing,  "  are  you  going  too  ?  "  and  somewhat 
to  his  surprise  even  then,  he  found  that  it  was 
even  so. 

In  her  rapid  and  abrupt  manner,  Louise  ex- 
plained with  very  few  words  her  intentions — 
which,  as  far  as  she  had  the  power  of  carrying 
them  into  execution,  were  always  as  irrevocable 
as  the  decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

"  Oh,  yes,1'  she  said,  u  I'm  going  too.  As 
you  are  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Julie,  she  must 
have  somebody  to  wait  upon  her  whenever 
the  noces  take  place.  Besides,  she  had  better 
have  a  woman  with  her  now.  Madame's  maid  is 
but  a  gay  flighty  girl, — in  love,  too,  I  believe, 
with    that  scapegrace  Jean   Marais,   for  she  has 
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been  doing  nothing  but  cry  ever  since  he  has  been 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Then,  Monsieur,  if  you  are 
to  be  away  so  far  as  Auvergne,  how  do  I  know 
that  you  '11  ever  return  ? — So  you  see,  sir,  I  'm 
going  too ; M  and  with  a  low  curtsy  and  a  gay 
laugh  she  ran  down  to  put  the  band-box  she 
carried  upon  the  vehicle. 

The  proceedings  of  Louise,  however,  caused 
some  little  delay,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  so 
many  persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the  car- 
riage ;  and  the  only  choice  for  Francis  de  Langy 
was  either  to  make  the  servant  he  proposed  to 
take  with  him  ride  post  or  to  leave  him  behind. 
He  chose  the  latter,  for  the  money  which  he 
had  in  the  chateau  was  of  no  great  amount ;  and 
this  being  settled  the  party  set  out. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  writer  may  surely  be  permitted  to  com- 
plain to  his  indulgent  and  compassionate  public 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labours,  and 
more  especially  when  the  very  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  reader's  mind  forms  a  part  and 
a  very  principal  part  of  that  difficulty. 

Now,  to  write  for  the  English  nation  a  story 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  which  relates  to  foreign  manners  and  cus- 
toms, is  no  such  easy  task ;  for  every  man  in 
this  world  entrenches  his  powers  of  belief — 
through  which  alone  his  imagination  may  be  won 
— within  several  circles  of  strong  fortification.  In 
the  first  place  the  very  head- quarters,  the  prse- 
torium  of  his  camp,  lies  within  the  area  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  known  himself.  Anything  within 
that  limit  is  instantly  received  as  a  friend;  in 
other  words,  is  credited  instantly.  Beyond  that 
is  the  circle  of  facts  which  he  has  commonly 
heard,  but   does  not  know  by   the    evidence  of 
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his  own  senses,  the  daily  occurrences  in  his 
own  country,  his  own  society,  and  his  own 
age.  Here,  too,  whatever  he  meets  with  is  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  challenge  or  much  exa- 
mination. Beyond  that,  however,  come  spots 
upon  which  he  has  placed  sentinels,  extraor- 
dinary events,  customs,  and  manners,  that  he 
does  not  know  of;  things  not  in  themselves 
at  all  improbable,  but  which  are  new  to  him ; 
and  here,  if  a  stranger  puts  his  foot,  he  is 
immediately  stopped,  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  to  give  many  a  pass- 
word at  the  risk  of  being  driven  back,  or,  per- 
haps, shot ;  and  beyond  this  again  a  glacis, 
ravelins,  horn-works,  half-moons,  redoubts,  and 
outworks  beyond  number,  amongst  which  no- 
body is  admitted  without  his  eyes  being  blind- 
folded ;  a  passport  or  a  flag  of  truce  in  his 
hand,  and  the  strictest  precautions  to  guard 
against  treachery.  In  short,  reader,  although 
every  one  acknowledges  that  truth  is  more  won- 
derful than  fiction,  no  one  acts  upon  the  ad- 
mission and  receives  truth  as  a  friend,  unless 
he  come  in  the  most  homely  garb  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assume,  more  especially  if  he  have  a 
foreign  air  about  him. 

Nature,   men  say,    is   the    same   everywhere, 
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and  very  possibly  the  assertion  may  be  true. 
But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  features 
and  complexion  of  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman, 
and  an  Italian,  are  all  distinct  from  those  of 
an  Englishman,  so  there  are  vast  differences 
between  the  mode  in  which  a  Frenchman,  a 
Spaniard,  or  an  Italian,  would  act  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  way  in  which  an  En- 
glishman would  conduct  himself  in  the  same 
case. — The  reason  of  this  disquisition  is,  that 
we  are  going  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  a  scene,  and  make  him  acquainted  with 
an  event  which  would  be  improbable,  nay  well 
nigh  impossible,  in  England,  but  which  is  quite 
probable,  and  has  actually  more  than  once  hap- 
pened in  France  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  a  fine  spring  morning  of  the  month  of 
May,  a  tall,  stout,  well-looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  broad-brimmed  hat,  brown  coat,  knee  breeches, 
and  slate-coloured  gaiters  of  a  Breton  peasant, 
and  mounted  upon  a  stout  well-looking  Bri- 
tanny  pony,  rode  up  to  the  little  gate  before  the 
Ferme  Godard,  which,  as  the  reader  well  knows, 
was  many  a  long  mile  from  the  fair  land  in 
which  the  horse  at  least  had  its  birth. 

When  last   we    spoke  of  the  Ferme  Godard, 
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we  showed  a  vast  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  its  appearance  since  the  time  when 
Gerard  Latouches  first  married,  and  brought 
home  Marguerite,  his  wife.  But  now  an  al- 
teration of  a  different  kind  was  to  be  remark- 
ed. The  appearance  of  the  farm  had  fallen 
off,  especially  about  the  house  ;  some  of  the 
wooden  railings  before  it  had  been  torn  down 
and  used  by  the  peasantry  for  fire-wood  ;  the 
little  garden  in  front  of  the  door  was  utterly 
neglected  ;  the  windows  of  one  room  only  were 
open,  the  rest  were  all  closed  ;  and  the  cows, 
which  a  boy  was  driving  out  to  pasture,  looked 
rough,  lean,  and  miserable. 

As  the  stranger  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  undid  the  gate,  the  cow-boy  aforesaid  called 
out  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  She  is  not  there, 
she  is  gone  to  the  town." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked  Jean  Marais. 
"Do  you  mean  Madame  Latouches  ?" 

"  Jannettone,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  boy,  and 
sauntered  on  after  his  cattle. 

"  Well,  I  shall  find  some  one  at  all  events," 
said  Jean  Marais  ;  and  fastening  his  horse  to 
the  paling  he  walked  in  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  latch. 
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The  door,  however,  was  fastened ;  and  though 
it  gave  a  little  at  the  top,  when  Jean  Marais 
pushed  it,  yet  it  was  evidently  locked,  and  the 
key  taken  out. 

"  Safe  bind,  safe  find,"  said  Jean  Marais ; 
and  then  he  looked  at  his  horse,  and  then  at  the 
door,  and  considered  for  a  moment  or  two  what  he 
should  do. 

He  was  turning  to  mount  and  ride  away,  when 
the  only  window  which  was  not  boarded  up  with 
rough  shutters  struck  his  eye.  It  was  low,  as  in 
fact  was  the  whole  building,  and  saying  to  him- 
self, "  A  window  is  as  good  as  a  door  at  any 
time,  if  it  isn't  too  high,"  he  walked  up  to  it 
intending  to  throw  it  open.  It  too  was  fastened, 
however,  but  as  he  made  the  attempt,  a  faint 
voice  broken  by  a  low  cough,  inquired,  "  Who  is 
there  ?" 

"  That 's  a  difficult  question  to  answer,"  said 
Jean  Marais  to  himself,  with  a  very  peculiar 
expression  of  countenance,  but  proceeding  straight 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  he  put  his  powerful 
shoulder  against  it,  stretched  out  his  right  foot  to 
gain  a  purchase,  and  with  a  strong  push  burst 
it  open,  muttering  "  Demande  pardon,  Monsieur 
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Latouches,  but  you  are  a  great  rogue,  I  Ve  a 
notion,"  and  he  walked  into  the  house. 

At  first,  all  seemed  vacant,  the  rooms  on  both 
sides  of  the  passage  were  open,  but  dark,  and 
Jean  Marais,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Ferme  Godard,  passed  into 
a  little  transverse  corridor,  which  led  him 
direct  to  the  chamber,  the  window  of  which 
he  had  tried.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he 
found  that  door  locked,  but  the  key  luckily  had 
been  left  in  it,  which  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
effecting  an  entrance  by  forcible  means  ;  and, 
unlocking  it,  he  went  in  with  an  inquiring  look 
around.  The  air  was  close  and  hot,  faint  and 
sickly,  and  on  a  low  pallet  bed  near  the  window 
lay  the  emaciated  form  of  her,  whom  we  have 
once  depicted  as  the  pretty  maid  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Langy. 

She  was  dressed,  and  with  a  little  table  beside 
her,  was  lying  down  apparently  for  repose  ;  but 
her  countenance  told  very  plainly  that  life  was  not 
to  be  long  a  guest  in  that  bosom.  The  colour- 
less lips,  the  clear,  ashy  grey  of  the  flesh,  the 
sunken  cheeks,  the  eager  and  restless  eye  as 
she  gasped  for  breath,  the  quick  heaving  of 
the  breast,  as  well   as  the  thin  bony  hand  that 
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rested  upon  the  table  beside  her,  all  spoke  that 
the  great  enemy  of  mortal  life  had  nearly  achieved 
his  conquest. 

As  Jean  Marais  entered,  she  seemed  to  hide 
something  behind  her  with  her  left  hand  ;  but 
the  moment  she  recognized  him,  a  smile  full  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  came  upon  her  lip.  "  Oh  .' 
Jean,  Jean,"  she  cried,  "  God  has  sent  you  to 
me!" — But  before  she  could  inform  him  why 
she  seemed  so  pleased  to  see  him,  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing seized  her,  and  sitting  up  she  gasped,  and 
struggled  with  the  paroxysm  for  several  minutes, 
while  Jean  Marais  drew  a  chair,  and  placed  him- 
self by  her  side. 

"  Why,  how  goes  it,  Marguerite  ?"  he  asked 
in  a  kindly  tone.  "  How  came  you  to  be  locked 
in  here,  and  nobody  with  fou  !  You  don't  seem 
to  be  well." 

He  did  not  tell  her,  that  he  had  heard  she 
was  dead,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Gerard  Latouches  had  married  again. 

"  Ah  !  ill  indeed,  Jean,"  she  replied,  "  but  I 
think,  I  shall  get  well  yet,  in  spite  of  him," 
for  she  still  clung  to  that  strange  expecta- 
tion of  life,  which  in  some  long  and  lingering 
diseases  never  expires  but  with  life  itself.     "  But, 
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I  say,  Jean,  God,  I  am  sure,  has  sent  you  to 
me.  Here,  here  is  a  letter,  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to-day.  Take  it,  and  promise  me  you  will 
deliver  it, — it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  alone 
for  an  hour,  and  I  wrote  it  directly.  It  contains 
the  truth,  Jean,  the  whole  truth — all  the  wicked- 
ness which  that  man,  Latouches,  forced  me  to 
commit, — take  it,  take  it,  Jean,  and  swear  you 
will  deliver  it." 

"  To  whom  ?"  asked  Jean  Marais,  "to  Madame 
de  Langy  ? — I  dare  not  set  my  foot  in  Paris,  my 
good  Marguerite." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  sick  woman,  "it  is  to 
Martin  Latouches,  the  count's  intendant,  who 
lives  at  Ailly,  near  Langy.  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  was  always  kind  to  me,  and  used  to  say,  he 
must  attend  to  his  master's  interests.  Do  you 
promise  Jean,  do  you  promise  upon  your  soul?" 

4<  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  1 11  de- 
liver it  to  him." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  woman,  who  had 
kept  the  letter  in  her  hand  all  the  while,  "  get  a 
light  and  some  sealing  wax.  There  used  to  be  a 
piece  of  wax  in  the  table  drawer  in  the  kitchen, 
but  they  have  not  let  me  out  of  this  room  for 
many  a  month.'* 
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"  I  will  get  it,  I  will  get  it,"  replied  Jean 
Marais,  and  away  he  went  upon  the  search, 
leaving  the  door  of  the  room  open  behind 
him. 

A  small  piece  of  sealing  wax  was  soon  found, 
but  he  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  light, 
for  the  fire  had  gone  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  it 
was  long  ere  he  could  discover  where  the  flint 
and  steel  were  kept.  At  length,  however,  he 
found  them  and  lighted  a  candle ;  but  while  he 
was  doing  so,  he  thought  he  heard  a  somewhat 
strange  and  unpleasant  noise  proceeding  from 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  his  cousin's  wife, 
and  finishing  his  task  as  fast  as  possible,  he 
hurried  back  ;  saying  "  Parbleu,  it  sounds  as  if 
she  was  choking.'1 

When  he  re-entered  the  room  he  found  that 
Marguerite  had  fallen  back  on  the  pillow,  and, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  was  gasping  long  and  heavily. 
He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer ;  he 
spoke  again  louder  than  before,  but  the  sense  of 
hearing  seemed  gone,  for  she  took  no  notice. 

66  She  is  dying,"  thought  Jean  Marais,  "  or 
has,  perhaps,  fainted  from  over-excitement ;" 
and,  taking  some  water,  he  sprinkled  it  in  her 
face ;  but  it  produced  no  effect ;    and  he  stood 
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gazing  upon  her  with  no  light  degree  of  grief 
and  compassion. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  calm  and  quiet  death- 
beds which  we  so  often  see  depicted  in  novel 
and  in  tract,  and  which  sometimes  are  actually 
witnessed ;  but  it  was  a  last,  long,  terrible 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  where  the  im- 
mortal spirit  seemed  to  have  fled,  and  con- 
sciousness was  certainly  altogether  gone  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  mere  animal  life  was 
extinct.  Jean  Marais  did  all  that  he  could  think 
of  to  allay  the  poor  woman's  sufferings,  or  to 
rouse  her  back  to  thought  and  feeling,  but  it 
was  in  vain ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  I 
speak  of  the  breathing  suddenly  stopped,  and 
the  eyes  opened,  but  sense  and  expression 
had  left  them,  and  Marguerite  Latouches  was 
dead  ! 

Jean  Marais  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a 
scene,  and  he  was  struck  and  affected.  He  could 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  men  die  in  battle,  without 
much  thought ;  ay,  and  would  have  felt  very  dif- 
ferent and  less  sensible  emotions  if  he  had  seen 
them  give  their  necks  to  the  axe  or  to  the  cord  ; 
but  now  he  was  touched,  he  knew  not  well  how, 
and  kneeling  down, — partly  mechanically,  from 
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habits  acquired  in  youth,  and  partly  from  that 
feeling  of  reverence  towards  Him  who  gives  and 
takes  the  soul,  which  the  sight  of  death  is  sure  to 
produce — he  uttered  a  short  prayer ;  ay,  reader, 
and  rose  a  better  man  than  he  was  before ;  for  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  be  more  careful  of  my 
doings  for  the  future,11  and  such  thoughts  are  the 
beginnings  of  amendment. 

He  next  took  up  the  letter  which  had  dropped 
from  the  poor  woman's  hand  upon  the  bed,  and 
looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  he  said,  "  I  may  as 
well  read  it.  That  fellow  Martin  is  every  bit 
as  bad  as  his  brother,  only  the  sleeker  villain  of 
the  two.  —  1 11  read  it !"  and  opening  the  paper 
he  began,  and  perused  with  some  difficulty  the 
trembling  lines  which  the  hand  of  poor  Marguerite 
Latouches  had  traced,  exclaiming,  from  time  to 
time  as  he  did  so,  6i  Ah  ! — Coquin  ! — I  thought 
so  —  lie 's  cunning  enough  —  forced  the  poor 
woman  to  commit  such  a  cheat  —  I'll  have  a 
copy  of  this,  at  all  events,11  and,  with  the  same 
pen  and  ink  which  Marguerite  had  used,  he 
hastily  transcribed  the  letter,  and  then  sealed  the 
original. 

"  I  donH  think  I  ought  to  give  the  scoundrel 
this,11     continued    Jean    Marais,    standing    and 
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gazing  on  the  corpse ;  "  lie  '11  only  burn  it : 
and  yet  I  promised  thee,  poor  thing,  and  I  '11 
begin  by  keeping  my  word ;  but  I  had  better 
get  away  before  any  one  comes  in,"  and  replac- 
ing the  candle,  flint,  and  steel,  where  he  had 
found  them,  he  locked  the  room  which  con- 
tained the  dead  body  and  issued  out  of  the 
house. 

The  door  of  the  farm  puzzled  him  a  little,  for 
he  wished  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  his  visit  be- 
hind as  possible  ;  but  driving  in  the  staple  again, 
which  he  had  forced  out,  he  pushed  back  the 
bolt  into  the  lock,  and  fastened  the  whole  with 
the  latch.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode 
off,  and  took  his  way  to  the  nearest  town. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  a  great 
and  important  cause  should  be  going  on  in  Paris, 
that  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  should  be  sup- 
posed, by  most  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  have 
died  eight  or  nine  months  before,  and  that  yet 
not  even  the  good  cure  of  the  parish,  who  had 
seen  her  and  ministered  to  her,  should  take  the 
trouble  of  making  it  known  that  she  had  partially 
recovered  from  the  first  violent  attack,  which  had 
seemed  likely  to  kill  her  in  a  few  hours,  and  was 
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dragging  on  a  sickly  life,  shut  up  in  her  own 
house.  Reader,  in  that  day  there  were  not  three 
of  such  things  as  newspapers  in  France.  The 
word  journaux  was  scarcely  known,  and  the 
principal  paper,  the  Gazette  de  France,  was  con- 
fined in  its  circulation  almost  entirely  to  the 
capital,  to  a  few  great  towns,  and  a  few  great 
houses.  Reader,  there  was  not  a  person  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Ferme  Godard  who  had 
heard  one  word  of  the  famous  cause  of  De 
Langy:  and  this  will  not  seem  extraordinary 
to  you,  when  I  vouch  for  it  on  my  word  of 
honour,  that  an  excellent  friend  of  mine,  a 
country  cure,  in  France,  very  well  versed  in 
the  Commentaries  of  Csesar,  and  who  could  have 
pointed  out  every  station  in  the  Appian  or 
Flaminian  way,  once  asked  me,  first,  who  were 
the  nations  that  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  whether 
he  could  not  come  to  see  me  in  England  by 
land. 

To  return,  however,  to  Jean  Marais;  when  he 
reached  his  resting-place,  he  felt  himself  shaken 
in  his  resolution  of  keeping  his  promise  ;  but  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted,  so  that 
the  next  morning,  about   eleven   o'clock,   found 
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him  at  the  door  of  Monsieur  Martin  Latouches, 
the  intendant  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy.  He  met 
with  him  at  home,  and  delivered  the  letter  into 
his  own  hands.  But  our  good  friend's  purpose 
did  not  stop  there,  for  he  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  worthy  cousin,  Martin  La- 
touches,  would  destroy  the  letter,  and  make  not 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  contents.  He  there- 
fore sat  down,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  which  was 
offered  to  him,  and  began  to  chat  with  an 
easy  and  unconcerned  air,  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  all  in  a  state 
of  safety  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Martin  La- 
touches.  That  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  mean- 
time, begged  Jean  Marais'  pardon  with  the  ut- 
most politeness  ;  and  after  examining  the  seal  of 
the  letter,  as  if  to  see  it  had  not  been  broken,  he 
opened  it  and  read  the  contents. 

"  Ha,'1  he  said,  "  ha,  did  you  write  this  for 
her,  Jean  ?  M 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  in  an  indiffer- 
ent tone,  k'  she  can  do  that  very  well  for  herself,  I 
fancy.  At  all  events  it  was  written  and  ready 
when  I  called  at  Godard.  I  hadn't  time  to  stay 
a  minute  with  her,  poor  thing,  though  she  seemed 
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very  ill,  dying,  I  think.  What  is  it  about  ? — 
Complaining  of  Gerard,  I  dare  say.  He  always 
was  a  brute,  and  used  to  thrash  her  amazingly. 
But  she  told  me  you  had  been  good  and  kind 
to  her,  and  would  see  right  done." 

"  I  never  meddle  between  man  and  wife,"  an- 
swered Martin  Latouches,  and  there  dropped  the 
subject ;  nor  could  Jean  Marais  with  all  his  skill 
induce  him  to  utter  a  word  which  might  afford 
an  indication  of  his  purposes  in  regard  to  the 
letter. 

At  length,  however,  our  friend  Jean  rose,  say- 
ing, "  Well,  Martin,  if  the  poor  woman  dies 
from  Gerard's  bad  treatment,  she  has  given  you 
a  fine  hold  upon  him,  which  he  won't  particularly 
like,  but  which  I  dare  say  you  will." 

"Why,  why?"  demanded  Martin,  "I  don't 
see  how  she  has  given  me  any  hold  upon  him." 

"  Why,  if  you  were  to  shew  that  letter  to 
Monsieur  de  Langy,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  he 
would  turn  him  out  of  the  farm,  and  I  know  that 
you  and  Gerard  had  some  transactions  together 
regarding  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Godard,  which 
may  make  you  very  glad  of  a  little  power  over 
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"  Oh  dear  no,"  rejoined  Martin,  <c  I  doubt 
not  Gerard  will  do  all  that  is  quite  right." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  his  life,  then,11 
said  Jean  Marais,  "  for  his  principle  has  always 
been  to  get  a  friend's  help,  and  then  kick  him 
down  stairs.  But,  good  day,  I  must  go,"  and 
shaking  hands  with  his  dearly-beloved  cousin,  he 
left  him  and  trotted  away. 

"  He's  quite  right,  he's  quite  right,"  cried 
Martin  Latouches,  rubbing  his  hands  as  soon  as 
Jean  Marais  was  gone,  "  Master  Gerard  has 
shown  me  the  cloven  foot  already  ;  but  now  I 
have  him,  now  I  have  him.  This  little  piece  of 
paper  puts  him  in  my  power,"  and  taking  out 
a  large  pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his  most 
valuable  papers  always  about  him,  he  laid  the 
letter  safely  amongst  the  rest. 

A  new  fit  of  consideration  then  came  over  him, 
and  scratching  his  head  with  his  fore-finger,  he 
said  in  a  deliberate  tone,  "  Thou  art  a  sweet 
youth,  Jean,  but  methinks  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties,  if  thou  wert  restored  to  the  galleys. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  fancies  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
I  suppose  ;  but  the  sea  air  will  do  him  good, 
and  regular  exercise   is   no    bad  thing.     Waler 
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diet  and  exercise,  said  the  great  doctor  —  these 
are  the  grand  physicians,  and  Jean  will  have  them 
all  at  L'Orient.  I  will  go  and  give  notice  to  the 
Marechaussee.  Probably  he  will  go  straight  to 
St.  Medard,"  and  taking  down  his  hat,  he  walked 
out. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  good  friend  Jean  Marais, 
as  his  worthy  cousin  had  thought,  proceeded 
at  once  upon  his  way  towards  the  chateau  of 
St.  Medard.  But  that  chateau  was  at  some 
distance,  and  Jean  Marais  knew  that  without 
knocking-up  his  pony  he  could  not  reach  it  that 
night.  He  therefore  proposed  to  ride  some  five 
leagues  farther,  and  then  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
an  inn  upon  the  road.  Jean  Marais,  however, 
was  a  wary  person,  as  the  reader  has  been  already 
informed,  and  one  who  made  use  of  his  eyes  upon 
every  occasion.  At  the  top  of  each  hill,  there- 
fore, that  he  reached,  Jean  made  a  point  of  paus- 
ing to  look  around  him,  and  ere  long  he  saw  some 
signs  of  coming  events,  which  he  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove. From  a  spot  where  he  caught  a  distinct 
view  of  the  road  for  several  miles,  he  perceived 
three  or  four  horsemen  riding  along  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  and  there  was  something  in  their  air  which 
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had  so  strong  a  touch  of  the  marechaussee  in  it, 
that  Jean  Marais  resolved,  without  more  ado,  to 
trust  to  the  fields  and  woods  rather  than  the 
open  highway.  Every  rood  of  the  ground  was 
known  to  him,  and  manoeuvring  skilfully,  he 
was  soon  involved  in  paths  with  which  no  one 
but  those  whose  early  youth  had  been  passed 
amongst  them,  could  be  as  well  acquainted  as 
himself.  Another  precaution  also  he  took,  judg- 
ing at  once  that  if  he  were  the  object  of  pursuit, 
intelligence  of  his  being  in  that  neighbourhood 
must  have  been  given  by  his  worthy  cousin  ;  and 
perceiving,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  the  whole 
train  of  Martin  Latouches's  thoughts,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  must  keep  away  from  St.  Medard, 
for  he  will  send  them  to  seek  me  there.  I  '11 
turn  to  the  left  towards  Beaumont,  and  come 
round  to  the  chateau  the  day  after  to-morrow 
from  the  other  side.  I  must  lodge  in  the  woods 
to-night,  I  fear.  However,  it  is  fine  warm 
weather,  so  that  is  no  great  hardship. " 

With  such  meditations  Jean  proceeded,  avoid- 
ing all  towns  and  even  villages,  and  only  stop- 
ping for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  hamlet  or  a  farm- 
house to  get  some   food  for  himself  or  for  his 
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horse.  The  trees  were  now  in  full  leaf;  and,  as 
the  pony  began  to  show  symptoms  of  weariness 
towards  five  o'clock,  the  fugitive  chose  the  first 
convenient  wood  that  he  met  with,  and,  leading 
his  horse  into  the  heart  of  the  dingle,  he  fastened 
him  by  tying  his  two  fore-legs  together,  and 
prepared  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  a  bed  as 
circumstances  permitted,  in  a  place  where  the 
grass  was  short  and  dry. 

He  was  now  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  from  St.  Medard,  and  the  spot  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  temporary  abode  was  removed 
some  fifty  yards  from  a  little  green  wood-path, 
marked  only  by  the  ruts  of  timber-carts  and 
prints  from  the  hoofs  that  drew  them.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  were  Jean  Marais"1  preparations  com- 
pleted, when  he  heard  the  quick  sounds  of  horse- 
men riding,  and,  lying  quite  still,  he  distin- 
guished a  rustle  amongst  the  leaves  not  far  ofT, 
as  if  some  large  animal  were  making  its  way 
slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  very  spot 
where  he  himself  was  concealed. 

"  Boar,  stag,  or  man,"  said  Jean  Marais  to 
himself,  "  I  wish  they  would  keep  away,  for  I 
am  too  tired  for  company  to-night  :"  but,  raising 
his  head  a  little  so  as  to  look  over  some  of  the 
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brushwood  near,  and,  moving  it  from  side  to 
side  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  apertures,  he  at  length  per- 
ceived, between  himself  and  the  lane  we  have 
mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  yards  from  him,  evidently  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  himself  from  some  one  passing 
along  the  road,  by  keeping  close  to  a  large  neigh- 
bouring tree  which  covered  his  person  entirely  on 
that  side.  Jean  Marais  watched  him  attentively 
for  several  minutes,  till  the  sound  of  horses1  feet 
died  entirely  away,  and  all  was  silent.  The 
stranger  still  continued  in  the  same  position, 
however,  and  still  Jean  Marais  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  great  interest, 
till  at  length  his  pony,  having  satisfied  himself 
with  the  grass  near  him,  made  a  sort  of  hopping 
movement  in  advance,  which  instantly  caused 
the  man  to  turn  round  with  a  glance  of  appre- 
hension. 

w  Hist,  hist  !  "  cried  Jean  Marais,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  reach  the  man's  ears,  but  not  to  carry 
the  sound  any  further  ;  6<  Antoine,  Antoine  !  here 
is  a  friend." 

The  stranger  bent  his  head,  and  gazed  for  a 
moment  in   the   direction  from  which  the  voice 
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proceeded,  and  then  cautiously  and  slowly  ad- 
vanced, till,  seeing  Jean  Marais  fully,  and  re- 
cognising his  face,  he  advanced  and  grasped  him 
eagerly  by  the  hand. 

"  Well  met,  well  met  !  "  they  said  mutually, 
but  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  rapid  questions  and 
answers  succeeded  as  to  each  other's  situation. 

"  Why,  I  have  just  been  up  to  your  place," 
said  the  last  comer,  "  but  I  found  nobody ;  and, 
as  I  was  going  along  back  to  Beaumont,  a  party 
of  the  Marechaussee  chased  me  ;  I  don't  know 
what  for,  but  I  always  keep  out  of  their  way 
whenever  I  see  them  ;  and  just  now,  as  I 
want  immediate  speech  of  your  young  master, 
it  would  be  especially  unpleasant  to  be  lodged 
in  prison." 

'■'  What  do  you  call  my  place  ? ''  asked  Jean 
Marais. 

"  Why,  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard,  to  be 
sure,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  are  mistaken,1'  answered  Jean 
Marais.  "  My  last  place  was  the  galleys  at 
L'Orient.  But  what  do  you  want  at  St.  Me- 
dard ?  " 

The  man  started  at  the  intelligence  which  his 
companion    gave  him,    and   mutual   communica- 
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tions  were  then  made,  which  ended  in  an  agree- 
ment to  pass  the  night  where  they  were,  Jean 
Marais  dividing  the  provisions  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  with  as  hospitable  and  courte- 
ous an  air  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  a  guest 
in  the  servants'  hall  of  St.  Medard. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

In  a  melancholy  house  near  the  gate  of  the 
prison  the  sad  party,  which  we  have  lately  seen 
at  St.  Medard,  were  collected,  about  ten  days 
after  their  departure  for  Auvergne.  The  Count 
had  arrived  during  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Countess  d§  Langy  and  her 
daughter  was  to  apply  at  the  gates  for  permis- 
sion to  see  him.  That  permission,  however, 
was  sternly  refused,  and  they  were  informed  that 
he  was  ecroue  au  secret,  as  the  technical  term 
was,  and  that  he  could  be  permitted  to  converse 
with  no  one.  Grieved  and  disappointed,  they 
returned  to  consult  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  obtain  at  least  the  means  of  visiting 
and  communicating  with  him  for  whom  they 
were  so  deeply  anxious.  Advocates  and  persons 
learned  in  the  law  were  sent  for ;  but,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  wherever  arbitrary  power  exists, 
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a  part  of  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  all  its  sub- 
ordinate agents  ;  and  in  matters  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, the  comfort  of  a  prisoner,  ay,  and  even 
his  safety,  was  very  much  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown.  They  had  the  opportunity 
of  shutting  him  out  from  all  means  of  making 
anything  but  a  nominal  defence;  they  could 
withhold  from  him  those  communications  which 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  his 
innocence,  and  he  had  no  safeguard,  in  fact,  but 
a  faint  and  lingering  respect  for  public  opinion, 
and  a  fear  of  abusing  too  far  the  authority  en- 
trusted to  them,  lest  they  should  be  punished 
by  the  only  power  above  them. 

Such  painful  facts  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  a  husband  and  a  father  were  now  learnt  with 
grief  and  terror  by  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie. 
The  advocates  said  they  could  do  nothing  ;  the 
law  was  utterly  impotent  to  open  the  prison 
gates,  even  for  themselves,  whose  advice  and 
assistance  might  be  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  prisoner;  and  everything  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  King,  and  of  those  to 
whom  his  authority  was  delegated.  The  pro- 
vincial parliaments  themselves,  though  duly  es- 
tablished as  courts  of  law,  could  not  interfere  in 
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any  shape  ;  and  the  only  assurance  which  could 
be  given,  was,  that  the  Count  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted without  trial. 

To  the  new  Intendant  of  the  province  the  first 
appeal  of  the  Count's  wife  and  daughter  was 
made ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appli- 
cation, merely  replying,  that  in  regard  to  visits 
from  the  prisoner's  family,  no  violation  of  the 
ordinary  course  could  take  place.  The  Count, 
he  added,  would  have  full  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  lawyers  before  his  trial,  after 
his  private  interrogatories  were  concluded  ;  but, 
so  long  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  him 
au  secret,  no  one  could  be  admitted.  All  then 
that  remained  was  to  wait  in  patience  ;  but  of 
course  it  could  not  be  without  grief,  without 
anxiety,  without  the  wearing,  daily,  hourly,  con- 
tinual sense  of  impending  danger  and  sorrow. 
They  looked  up  to  the  dark  and  heavy  walls  of 
the  prison  ;  they  could  see  from  the  upper  story 
of  the  house  the  small  barred  windows  of  those 
chambers,  in  one  of  which  they  knew  him  to  be 
confined;  and  anxiously  did  mother  and  daugh- 
ter watch  those  windows,  sometimes  fancying  as 
they  saw  a  figure  pass  across,  that  it  must  be 
him    they  loved.       Thus   went    by   four    days. 
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They  then  determined  to  write  to  the  Count, 
and  the  concierge  or  jailor  of  the  prison  promised 
to  deliver  the  letter.  But  they  received  no  reply. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  have  written  ;  for  all 
that  they  could  hope  to  do  was  to  give  the  pri- 
soner some  comfort,  to  win  his  thoughts  a  little 
from  himself;  and  they  were  right  sure  that  no- 
thing could  produce  that  effect  so  well  as  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  near  him. 

At  length  there  came  a  note  addressed  to  the 
Countess  d'Artonne,  and  written  in  a  neat,  regu- 
lar, and  precise  hand,  informing  her  that  Monsieur 
de  L ,  the  former  Intendant  of  that  gene- 
rality, had  arrived  from  Paris  in  order  to  settle 
some  affairs  of  his  own,  which  the  hurry  of  his 
departure  had  forced  him  to  leave  in  disorder,  and 
that  he  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her  at  an  hour  he  named  on  the  following  day. 
Julie  and  Madame  d'Artonne  both  looked  re- 
joiced as  the  Countess  read  the  note  aloud  ; 
for  they  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  through 
his  means  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  Count  was  treated.  But  Francis  de 
Langy  heard  it  with  a  frowning  brow  and  a  burn- 
ing heart, — ay,  and  even  with  some  impatience 
at  the  signs  of  pleasure  which  he  perceived. 
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"  Your  enemy  lias  come,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  to  see  his  work  properly  executed. " 

But  the  moment  the  words  had  passed  his 
lips,  a  consciousness  of  some  of  the  sensations 
from  which  they  sprung,  made  the  blood  rise 
into  his  cheek. 

Julie,  too,  with  that  clear  perception  as  to  the 
feelings  of  love  which  is  perhaps  given  only  to 
woman,  and  that  when  she  loves  herself,  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  heart  of  Francis  de  Langy 
than  he  did  himself;  and  going  over  to  the 
place  where  he  sat,  she  said  in  a  mournful  and 
almost  reproachful  tone,  but  so  low  that  nobody 
else  could  hear  the  words,  "  Do  you  doubt  me, 
Francis  ?     Am  I  not  yours  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Julie,  I  do  not  doubt  you," 
replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  but  I  grieve  to 
see  that  you  are  indulging  expectations  which 
must  be  disappointed.  This  man  has  his  own 
objects ;  he  seeks  but  those ;  he  cares  for,  he 
thinks  of  nought  else  but  how  they  may  be 
gained.  To  them  he  will  sacrifice  everything 
that  stands  in  his  way — the  hopes,  the  feelings, 
the  life  itself  of  others  —  not  vehemently,  not 
eagerly,  but  calmly,  coldly,  deliberately,  as  you 
see  men  set  their  foot  unconcernedly  upon  an  ant- 
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hill  in  their  path  without  considering  for  one 
moment  how  many  of  the  insects  they  crush  to 
death.  Dear  Julie,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
to  meet  this  man  here  ;  the  very  sight  of  him  is 
odious  to  me,  and  I  fear  I  might  forget  myself. 
I  will  go  away  for  a  few  hours,  before  the  time 
he  has  named  ;  and  you  shall  tell  me  the  result. 
Whatever  it  is  will  be  softened,  coming  from  your 
lips." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  replied  Julie, 
"for  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  hasty,  Francis.'" 

As  he  proposed,  so  he  acted  ;  and  half  an  hour 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Intendant,  he  roamed 
out  into  the  country,  thinking  the  sights  that  at 
every  step  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  that 
part  of  France  might  soothe  or  at  least  occupy 
his  mind.  But  Francis  de  Langy  was  mistaken ; 
it  needs  a  double  sunshine  to  make  the  face  of 
nature  look  beautiful  to  man's  eyes — the  sunshine 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of  the  sky. 

In  the  meanwhile,    as    the  clock    struck    the 

hour  he  had  appointed,  Monsieur  de  L ,  with 

his  calm  deliberate  step  and  smooth  grave  air, 
entered  the  house  which  had  been  taken  by 
Madame  d'Artonne,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
room  where  she  and  Julie  sat  alone.      After  the 
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first  words  of  course  were  spoken,  and  a  slight 
pause  had  taken  place,  he  said,  addressing  the 
Countess,  "  I  grieve,  my  dear  madam,  inexpress- 
sibly,  that  you  should  be  subjected  to  so  much 
anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  and,  indeed,  I  take  a  personal 
interest  in  that  which  presses  upon  you  at  present, 
for  I  very  much  fear  that  some  words  which  I 
accidentally  spoke  to  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne 
may  have  had  a  share  in  bringing  back  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  to  France,  while  events,  over  which 
I  have  had  no  control,  have  prevented  those 
words  from  being  verified." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  those  words,  sir,"  said  the 
Countess,  gravely,  "  which  induced  my  husband 
to  return,  and  we  have  been  deeply  surprised  and 
mortified  to  find  ourselves  so  much  deceived. " 

"  I  should  be  as  much  or  more,"  replied  Mon- 
sieur de  L ,  "  if  I   had   had  any  share  in 

this  sad  affair  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  I  laboured 
most  assiduously  to  change  the  determination  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  obtain  permission  for  the 
Count  to  remain  at  liberty.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  some  additional  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  this  business,  and  all  I  could 
say  was  unavailing.  Nevertheless,  I  still  think 
that  the  Count  has  done  the  very  best  thing  he 
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could  in  returning  to  France,  and  I  trust  my  pre- 
sence may  have  some  effect  in  mitigating  the 
measures  against  him." 

"  Much  do  they  need  mitigation,  indeed," 
said  the  Countess,  u  for  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
they  have  been  unnecessarily  severe.'" 

"  I  trust  not,  I  trust  not,"  repeated  Monsieur 

de  L ,  with  an  appearance  of  grief.     "  What 

has  been  done,  my  dear  madam,  to  make  you 
judge  so  ?  The  gentleman  who  succeeded  me 
does,  indeed,  bear  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what strict  ;  but  he  always  acts  according  to  law, 
and  would  not  go,  I  am  sure,  beyond  the  exact 
line  of  duty.  What  has  been  done,  pray,  what 
has  been  done  V 

"  Simply,  sir,"  answered  the  Countess,  itf  that 
my  husband,  notwithstanding  the  previous  ex- 
amination by  yourself,  is  placed,  I  understand, 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  all  his  family  are 
denied  admission  to  him  ;  nor  can  even  his  advo- 
cates, or  people  of  the  law,  obtain  leave  to  speak 
with  him.'1 

"  He  is  in  fact,  au  secret,  my  dear  madam," 

replied  Monsieur  de  L ,  in  a  calm  business-like 

tone.  u  This  is  what  happens  to  every  prisoner 
accused  of  a  serious  crime ;    but  after  a  time, 
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when  the  case  has  been  fully  entered  into,  Mon- 
sieur cTArtonne  will  be  permitted  to  see  his 
lawyers,  and  probably  his  family.  A  wife,  in- 
deed, is  sometimes  allowed,  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  exist,  to  see  her  husband  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  jailers,  but 
of  course  she  must  be  unaccompanied.  No  two 
persons,  and,  indeed,  none  but  a  wife,  can  expect 
that  indulgence." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Madame  d'Artonne  eagerly. 
"  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my 
being  admitted,  if  I  go  alone  ?" 

"  I   think   I  can  ensure    that   for    you,"  said 

Monsieur  de  L .     "  If  you  will  do  me  the 

honour  of  accepting  my  arm  to  the  house  of  the 
Intendant,  I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  order  for  your  admission." 

"  Instantly,  instantly  !"  cried  the  Countess, 
starting  up,  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment ;" 
and  she  ran  to  prepare  for  going  out. 

Monsieur  de  L remained  almost  in  silence, 

merely  saying  a  few  words  to  Julie  expressive  of 
kind  feeling  for  her  father's  situation,  and  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  establish  his  innocence. 
The  Countess  returned  after  an  absence  of  scarcely 
two  minutes,  and  Monsieur  de  L conducted 
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her  to  the  house  of  the  Intendant,  where  he  left 
her  in  a  small  ante-room  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  while  he  proceeded  to  "  employ  his  utmost 
eloquence,"  he  said,  in  order  to  procure  her  the 
indulgence  she  desired.  She  could  hear,  as  she 
sat,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  result,  the  soft  and 

mellifluous  voice  of  Monsieur  de  L ,  and  the 

somewhat  rude  and  abrupt  tones  of  his  successor 
in  office.  At  length  the  latter  was  heard  to  burst 
into  a  laugh,  which  wrung  the  heart  of  poor 
Madame  d'Artonne,  who  said  to  herself,  "  He 
mocks  me  and  my  anxiety."     But  the  moment 

after  Monsieur  de  L returned  with  a  paper 

in  his  hand,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Here  is  the  order,"  he  cried,  "and  I  will 
accompany  you  to  the  gates  of  the  prison  to  ensure 
that  there  be  no  obstruction." 

Madame  d'Artonne  thanked  him  a  thousand 
times,  and  as  they  walked  onward  he  continued, 
"  Pray  assure  the  Count  of  my  great  anxiety  to 
serve  him.  Should  I  be  here  when  his  close  con- 
finement is  at  an  end,  before  his  trial,  I  will  see 
him  and  consult  with  him  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
But  in  the  meantime,  ask  if  he  can  point  out 
any  way  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  him,  and 
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remember,  though  I  have  no  longer  any  official 
power  in  this  province,  my  influence  is  still 
not  inconsiderable.  I  will  go  and  stay  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  till  you  return.  They 
will  not  allow  you  to  remain  long,  and  you  can 
then  tell  me  what  the  Count  says." 

Madame  d'Artonne  made  no  objection,  for  at 
that  moment  her  whole  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  her  husband  ;  and  the  moment  Monsieur  de 

L had  left  her  at  the  gates  of  the  prison,  he 

hurried  back  to  spend  the  intervening  time  with 
Julie  —  an  object  but  for  which  it  is  probable  no 
order  for  Madame  d'Artonne's  admission  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Julie  d'Artonne  was  much  surprised  to  see  him 
re-enter  the  room  in  which  she  sat ;  and  a  feeling 
of  anxious  alarm,  at  she  knew  not  what,  came  over 

her  ;  but  Monsieur  de  L explained  to  her 

calmly  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  purpose  of 
his  return  ;  and  the  real  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
execute. 

61  Pray,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,"  he  said, 
after  a  few  words  on  other  subjects,  "  may  I  ask 
if  you  have  informed  your  mother  of  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place  between  yourself  and  me 
in  the  park  of  St.  Medard?" 
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"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Julie  ;  "  I  always  tell  ray 
mother  everything  I  think  important.''1 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  her  companion,  musing. 
"  I  had  almost  fancied  not,"  he  added  after  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  demanded  Julie.  "  I  am  not 
aware,  sir,  that  I  have  done  anything  which  should 
make  you  doubt  my  sincerity  towards  my  mother, 
or  my  confidence  in  her.'"' 

M  Not  at  all,  my  dear  young  lady,  not  at  all," 

replied  Monsieur  de  L ;  "but  I  thought  you 

might  not  have  told  her  on  this  occasion,  simply 
from  the  fact  of  her  saying  nothing  to  me  re- 
garding the  principal  subject  of  our  conversation. 
I  can  easily  conceive  a  young  lady,"  he  continued, 
"  possessed  with  a  romantic  passion,  and  believing 
herself  bound  in  honour  to  follow  a  particular 
course,  resolving  to  adhere  to  her  promises,  how- 
ever little  they  may  be  really  binding,  and  to 
sacrifice  even  her  father's  life  rather  than  break 
them.  But  I  ean  hardly  imagine  a  mother  neg- 
lecting to  urge  her  strongly  upon  the  subject, 
and  not  representing  to  her  what  duty  and  a  just 
view  of  her  obligations  would  induce  her  to  do." 

Julie  had  remained  silent  in  astonishment,  but 
when   he  paused  she  exclaimed,    "  Sacrifice  my 
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father's  life,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Surely  you  your- 
self told  me  that  he  was  likely,  most  likely,  to  be 
acquitted  by  his  judges." 

"  Other  facts   have  since  transpired,"  replied 

Monsieur    de    L ,   thoughtfully,    ??  and    I 

scarcely  dare  encourage  such  hopes  at  present. 
I  fear  the  case  is  an  unfortunate  one." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  cried  Julie,  "  they  can  never 
condemn  him.  Did  I  not  see,  did  I  not 
know  ?  —  "  She  paused  abruptly,  the  colour 
came  into  her  cheek,  and  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  adding  after  a  moment  or  two, 
"  They  will  not  condemn  my  father,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  Intendant,  "but  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  consider  that,  if  they  do, 
it  will  then  be  too  late.  As  sure  as  he  is  con- 
demned, the  Count  dies.  I  know  the  King's 
resolution  upon  such  subjects  ;  once  the  case 
proved,  and  the  punishment  is  inevitable.  Your 
decision  must  be  made,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne, 
before  your  father's  trial.'" 

"  Alas,  sir  !  "  answered  Julie,  "  my  decision  is 
made.  I  have  bound  myself  by  vows  that  cannot 
be  broken." 

"  And  will  this  cruel  young  man,"  said  Mon- 
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sieur   de   L— — ,    "  compel  your    observance  of 
vows  which  may  cost  your  parent's  life  ?  " 

u  Whatever  might  be  his  feelings,  sir,""  replied 
Julie,  "  those  vows  were  sanctioned,  nay  com- 
manded, by  my  father.  His  very  last  injunc- 
tions to  me  before  he  made  his  escape  were, 
to  observe  them  under  any  circumstances  and  at 
all  risks.  He  seems  absolutely  to  have  foreseen 
what  has  happened ;  and  he  himself  exacted  a 
promise  of  me,  upon  no  consideration  what- 
soever to  give  my  hand  to  any  but  Francis  de 
Langy." 

"  Or  Latouches,"  said  Monsieur  de  L ; 

and  then  proceeded,  in  the  same  unmoved  tone, 
to  ask,  "  Pray,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  did 
you,  on  your  father's  return,  communicate  to 
him  what  I  told  you  ?  Did  you  explain  to  him 
the  answer  I  received  from  the  King  on  my 
application  for  an  order  to  suspend  proceed- 
ings ?  " 

"I  had  not  time,"  answered  Julie;  "he  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  —  he  was  arrested  before  I 
saw  him  the  next  morning." 

An    angry   flush   passed   across    Monsieur   de 

L 's  brow,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  "  Too 

soon."     He  replied,  however,   the  next  moment 
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aloud,  u  Your  father  will  of  course  set  you 
free  from  such  engagements  immediately,  and 
then— " 

"I  think  not,  sir,'1  said  Julie;  "my  belief 
is,  that  my  father  did  foresee  something  like  that 
which  has  occurred,  and  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  result.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
use  in  inquiring  what  I  might  do,  till  my  father 
has  himself  seen  me  and  told  me  his  own  wishes. 
You  assure  me  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  him  before  his  trial  ?  " 

"  I  hope  and  trust  so/'  replied  the  minister  ; 
"  but  he  can  write.  I  will  take  care  that  he 
shall  have  the  means  of  writing  to  you." 

"  That  will  not  be  sufficient,"  answered  Julie 
d'Artonne.  "  I  must  see  him  and  speak  with 
him  ;  I  must  hear  him,  from  his  lips,  revoke 
all  that  he  had  said." 

"  And  then,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  L , 

"  then,  if  he  do  revoke  his  injunctions,  and  tell 
you  to  consider  his  former  commands  as  air,  then 
do  you  promise  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Julie,  "  no  !  I  promise  no- 
thing, for  I  have  no  power  to  promise  anything  till 
I  am  wholly  and  voluntarily  set  free.  I  should 
look  upon  my  vow  as  half  broken  already,  if  I 
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were  to  make  any  engagement  founded  upon  the 
prospect  of  its  being  dissolved. " 

She  could  see  the  minister's  right  hand  clasp 
tight  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was 
sitting,  but  not  the  slightest  emotion  was  visible 
in  his  countenance  ;  and,  ere  he  could  reply, 
Madame  d'Artonne  entered. 

"  They  have  given  me  but  five  minutes,"  said 
the  countess  ;  i(  poor  five  minutes  ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  great  consolation." 

"  It  must  be,  indeed,  madam,"  answered  the 
minister  in  an  unembarrassed  tone  ;  "  and  I  trust, 
ere  many  days  be  over,  to  be  able  to  procure  the 
same  satisfaction  for  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  ; 
as  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  for  her  future 
repose  of  mind  and  for  her  father's  safety,  that 
she  should  be  permitted  to  see  him. — For  the 
present,  I  will  bid  you  adieu  !  "  and,  thus  say- 
ing, he  retired. 

The  countess  turned,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
to  ask  her  daughter  what  his  last  words  meant, 
but  Julie  had  fled  to  her  chamber  to  weep. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

For   nearly  three  weeks  after   the  period  of 

Monsieur  de   L 's  visit,  the  family  of  the 

Count  d'Artonne  were  denied  permission  to  see 
him.  The  minister  was  absent  in  another  part 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  count  was  still  kept  in 
solitary  confinement.  During  that  period  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  Julie  d'Artonne,  great 
as  they  were  on  her  father's  account  at  first, 
had  been  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  ter- 
rible  alternative  that    Monsieur  de  L had 

put  before  her.  No  language  can  describe  what 
she  underwent,  as,  day  by  day  and  night  after 
night,  the  same  fearful  idea  presented  itself  to 
her  mind,  that,  upon  her  might  depend  her 
father's  life,  —  that  she  might  be  called  upon 
either  to  see  him  die  by  a  death  of  public 
shame,  or  to  break  her  most  solemn  engage- 
ments to  a  man  whom  she  deeply  and  truly 
loved,    and    give   her    hand    to   one   whom   she 
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regarded  "with  dislike  and  dread.  She  felt 
that  it  was  not  right  to  conceal  from  Francis 
de  Langy  what  had  taken  place  between  herself 
and  the  Intendant ;  but  still  she  shrunk  from 
informing  him  from  day  to  day,  ever  hoping  that 
something  might  occur  to  remove  the  painful  dif- 
ficulty under  which  she  laboured,  and  still  resolv- 
ing to  perform  the  task  before  she  was  permitted 
to  see  her  father.  Nor  was  the  heart  of  her 
lover  much  more  at  ease ;  for  Julie  had  told 
him  on  his  return  that  she  had  much  to  say  to 
him,  but  could  not  speak  it  then  ;  and  each  day 
that  passed  he  saw  her  cheek  growing  paler,  her 
eye  more  anxious,  while  the  struggle  in  her  mind 
wore  away  her  youthful  beauty,  "  like  a  moth 
fretting  a  garment." 

Nor  did  Julie  communicate  the  facts  to  her 
mother,  though  the  countess  inquired  what  had 

been  her  conversation  with  Monsieur  de  L 

during  her  absence.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not 
tell  you,  my  dear  mother,"  she  said,  anxious  to 
escape  any  aggravation  of  feelings  already  too 
bitter  ;  "  you  shall  hear  all  after  I  have  seen  my 
father."  But  it  seemed  as  if  that  hour  was  never 
to  come  ;  and  each  day  they  applied  for  admis- 
sion, but  were  always  refused. 
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At  length,  on  their  return  one  day,  they 
found  that  Monsieur  de  L had  called  dur- 
ing their  absence,  and  to  him  the  countess  de- 
termined to  apply.  Her  application  was  not  in 
vain  ;  for,  the  very  next  morning,  the  prohibition 
"was  removed,  and  it  was  notified  to  the  count 
that  within  certain  hours  he  might  see  his  family 
and  friends,  and  consult  with  his  advocates  at 
all  times.  Julie  now  felt  that  she  could  no 
longer  delay  communicating  to  Francis  de  Langy 
all  that  had  been  weighing  upon  her  heart  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  she  told  him  the  whole,  with 
many  a  tear  and  many  an  assurance  of  unabated 
affection  and  tenderness. 

Francis  heard  her  in  silence,  grieved,  agitated, 
and  indignant.  "  Is  it  possible,  Julie,"  he  said, 
when  she  had  done,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  do 
not  comprehend  the  plan  of  this  villain  ?  Do  you 
not  perceive  how  he  first  induced  you  to  aid  in 
persuading  your  father  to  return,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  him  and  you  into  his  power ;  that  by 
the  father's  danger  he  might  work  upon  the 
child  ?  Do  you  not  see  how  he  broke  his 
word  with  you,  and  had  your  father  instantly 
arrested,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  daugh- 
ter's hand  the  price  of  the  parent's  life  ?     And 
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even  now,  Julie, — even  now  he  is,  probably,  still 
deceiving  you.  Perhaps  the  very  sacrifice  itself, 
could  Julie  cPArtonne  make  up  her  mind  to  wed 
such  a  monster  as  this, — perhaps  the  very  sacrifice 
itself,  I  say,  would  not  attain  the  object  that  you 
seek  ;  and  that  your  peace  and  mine  would  be 
destroyed  for  ever  without  even  securing  your 
father's  life.  But  can  you,  Julie — can  you  dream 
of  violating  your  promises  to  me,  and  uniting 
yourself  to  a  man  whom,  even  while  you  vow 
to  love  and  honour  him,  you  must  hate  and  des- 
pise ?  I  will  never  believe  that  your  father  can 
wish,  nay  permit,  such  a  sacrifice.  Ask  him, 
Julie — ask  the  count  himself,  now  that  the  doors 
of  his  prison  are  open  to  you  ;  and  by  his  decision 
will  I  abide.  But  tell  him,  dear  Julie,  tell  him 
all  you  feel, — tell  him  that  you  see  and  know  that 
this  man  has  betrayed  him  —  has  lured  him  back 
again  with  false  hopes  ;  and,  moreover,  tell  him 
also  that  I  have  doubts  —  many,  many  doubts  of 
the  promise  which  he  declares  the  King  has 
made.  I  do  not  believe  it — I  think  it  another 
falsehood  springing  from  his  own  black  heart." 

"  But  the  letter,  Francis,  the  letter  which  he 
showed  me,1'  said  Julie. 

"It  might  mean  many  things,"  replied  Fran- 
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cis  de  Langy.  If  you  have  told  me  the  con- 
tents correctly,  dear  Julie,  a  letter  precisely 
similar  —  I  believe,  word  for  word  the  same  — 
was  sent  to  my  father.  It,  too,  said  that  the 
King  would  not  interfere,  '  except  under  the  cir- 
cumstances before-mentioned.'  But  what  were 
those  circumstances  ?  As  my  father  explained 
the  words  to  me,  they  were,  that  the  count 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  he  killed  his  adver- 
sary only  in  his  own  defence. — I  do  not  believe 
this  man's  tale,  Julie  ;  it  seems  to  me  absurd 
and  incredible.  But,  as  I  have  said,  let  the 
count  judge  for  himself.  I  will  not  accompany 
you  to  him. —  Tell  him  all,  Julie,  and  I  will 
see  him  afterwards." 

"  You  blame  me,  Francis,"  exclaimed  Julie, 
looking  sadly  in  his  face  ;  "  you  think  I  do  not 
love  you  !  But  oh  !  you  do  not  know  what  a  ter- 
rible thing  it  is  for  a  daughter  to  be  told,  that 
she  must  either  sacrifice  him  she  loves  best  on 
earth  or  cast  away  her  father's  last  hope  of  life." 

u  Nay,  Julie,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy,  press- 
ing her  to  his  bosom,  "  I  do  not  blame  you, 
I  do  not  doubt  your  love ;  but  I  see  that  you 
have  still  some  trust  in  this  man,  and  I  have 
none — none  in  the  world.     I  believe  him  to  be  a 
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villain  to  the  very  core  ;  I  think  he  is  even  now 
deceiving  you,  and  that  you  will  repent  having 
trusted  him,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  most 
bitterly,  though  perhaps  too  late.  But  go  to 
your  father,  dear  Julie;  I  hear  the  countess 
calling  for  you.  Remember  that  this  is  not 
his  only  chance  of  life,  for  as  yet  we  cannot 
judge  whether  he  will  be  condemned  or  not:  and  if 
acquitted  how  much  more  honourable,  how  much 
more  satisfactory  must  it  be  to  himself,  than  to 
owe  his  existence  to  favour  purchased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  child  !  " 

As  he  spoke  Madame  d'Artonne  called  again, 
and  Julie  hastened  down  to  accompany  her  to 
the  prison.  Francis  de  Langy  betook  himself 
to  the  room  of  the  Abbe  Arnoux,  and  waited 
for  nearly  two  hours  in  a  state  of  anxious  sus- 
pense indescribable. 

At  length  the  countess  and  her  daughter  re- 
turned, and  a  foot  was  instantly  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  Julie  came  up  rapidly  towards  the  abbe's 
room  ;  and  Francis  de  Langy 's  heart  beat  high, 
for  he  was  sure  that  Julie  would  not  bring  tidings 
calculated  to  crush  all  his  hopes  and  affections, 
with  so  quick  a  step  as  that.  He  opened  the  door 
just  as  she  was  knocking,  and  the  moment  he  did 
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so  she  cast  herself  into  his  arms.  "  He  has 
decided,  Francis,"  she  cried,  "  he  has  decided. 
Thank  you,  dear  Francis,  for  leaving  him  the 
choice.  He  will  stand  his  trial,  he  says,  what- 
ever comes  of  it,  and  I  am  now  yours  for  ever."" 

Julie  wept,  but  her  tears  were  calmer  and 
gentler  than  they  had  been  before,  and  the  good 
abbe,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  a  chair, 
saying,  "  Sit  down,  my  dear  child,  and  tell  us 
how  this  matter  has  gone,  for  Francis  here  has 
been  relating  to    me  the   painful    circumstances 

in   which    Monsieur  de  L has  placed  you. 

It  was  not  right  of  him  at  all ;  it  is  grossly  im- 
moral and  wicked  to  make  that  which  should  be 
decided  simply  by  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  depend  in  any  way  upon  favour. — -I  am 
sure  the  count  thinks  so  too  ; — but  tell  us  how  it 
all  went.1' 

"  On  going  to  the  prison  with  my  mother,1' 
answered  Julie,  "  I  found  they  would  admit  us 
to  my  father's  cell  only  one  at  a  time,  so  I  had 
to  wait  till  she  came  out.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I 
informed  him  of  everything  that  had  happened,  and 
for  a  time  he  seemed  much  moved  and  doubtful. 
However,  I  concealed  nothing  from  him,  as  I  had 
promised  you,  Francis.      I  told  him  all  my  own 
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feelings,  all  yours,  all  you  had  said,  all  you  sus- 
pected ;    and  he,  like  you,  has  no  confidence  in 

the  sincerity  of  Monsieur  de  L .     He  said 

that  it  was  evident  he  had  been  entrapped  for 
the  minister's  own  purposes,  and  he  doubted  much 
whether  that  man  would  and  could  keep  faith  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  pardon.  He  thought 
the  tale  improbable,  and  scarcely  to  be  believed. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  derive  hope, 
in  regard  to  the  issue  of  his  trial,  from  the  very 

eagerness  with  which  Monsieur  de  L pressed 

his  suit.  '  It  is  the  estates  of  Artonne  that  he 
seeks,'  my  father  said,  4  and  those  he  could  not 
possess  if  I  were  destined  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  for  then  those  estates  would  be 
forfeited.'  After  a  little  time,  however,"  con- 
tinued Julie,   '*  he  thought  he  would  make  a  trial 

of  Monsieur  de  L ,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 

me  to  him.  My  mother  went  with  me,  though 
I  was  to  speak  to  him  alone  ;  and  when  I  saw 
him,  I  asked  him  in  my  father's  name  if  he  would 
put  a  pledge  in  writing,  to  obtain  an  order  for  the 
supersedure  of  all  proceedings  if  I  gave  him  my 
hand.  He  would  not  consent,  however ;  he 
said  it  might  be  used  against  him  ;  that  it  might 
ruin  him  for  ever  with  the  King ;   but  he  told  me 
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that  he  would  plight  his  word,  that  he  would 
take  his  oath,  and  that  was  surely  all  that  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne  could  desire.  He  added  a  great 
many  soft  words  and  kind  assurances  ;  but  I  only 
replied,  that  I  would  tell  my  father  what  he  said, 
and  left  him.  When  I  did  tell  my  father  he  re- 
plied, that  it  was  very  evident  the  man  was  trying 
to  deceive  us  ;  but  that  even  before  I  came  back  he 
had  made  up  his  mind.  '  I  will  never  hear  of  this 
matter  again,  Julie,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  too  hard 
for  me  and  for  you.  I  will  stand  my  trial  what- 
ever come  of  it ;  and,  let  the  result  be  what  it 
may,  you  are  the  wife  of  Francis  de  Langy.' 
He  turned  away  his  head  as  he  spoke,,,  she 
added,  "  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  as  if  he 
saw  something  in  the  sky,  and  then  he  continued 
slowly  but  firmly,  '  No,  Julie,  no  !  I  am  fixed 
and  determined.  If  I  were  told  by  the  tongue 
of  an  angel  that  death  would  be  the  end  of  the 
trial  which  is  now  approaching,  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  avoid  that  result  by  marrying  you  to 
a  man  who  could  play  such  a  juggle  between  a 
father  and  a  child.  Give  your  hand  where  your 
heart  is  given,  my  love,  and  where  you  are  bound 
by  vows  you  shall  not  break  for  me.1  Francis," 
she  went  on,  putting  her  hand  in  his  as  he  stood 
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beside  her,  "you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  then  knelt  down  before  my  father  and  told 
him  that  you  had  said  you  would  abide  by  his 
decision, — that  I  was  sure  you  would  not  reproach 
me, — that  if  he,  in  his  heart,  thought  his  life 
could  be  saved  by  any  sacrifice  of  mine  I  was 
ready  to  make  it, — that  it  would  be  but  a  short 
endurance  ;  for  that,  tied  to  a  being  whom  I 
hated,  the  struggle  would  not  long  endure,  and 
Julie  d'Artonne  would  soon  be  but  a  thing  that 
had  been.  I  told  him  I  knew  he  would  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  my  life  merely  to  save  his 
own,  but  that  there  was  more  to  be  obtained  if  I 
could  save  him  from  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  a 
condemnation  and  a  death  for  crime.  But  he 
would  not  hear  of  it,  Francis  ;  he  kissed  me 
tenderly  and  often,  and  thanked  me  very  much : 
but  he  said,  '  No,  Julie,  no  !  I  have  learned  to 
look  better  on  these  things  than  was  once  the 
case.  The  good  Abbe  Arnoux,  in  a  long  conver- 
sation that  we  had  one  day,  showed  me  how  far  to 
estimate  the  opinions  of  men.  If  our  own  con- 
science goes  with  them,  approving  their  censure 
or  their  praises,  men's  judgment  of  our  actions 
may  be  valuable  to  us,  as  the  voice  of  a  world 
in   which   we   live.      But  where  our  own    con- 
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science  exculpates  or  blames  in  opposition  to 
their  decree,  its  decision  must  be  paramount, 
as  the  voice  of  a  world  to  which  we  go. — Never- 
theless,' he  added,  4  I  do  not  feel  afraid,  Julie ; 
something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  condemned. 
My  own  conscience  acquits  me,  and  I  do  trust 
and  believe  that  God,  even  in  this  world,  will  de- 
fend the  right.  Send  Francis  de  Langy  to  me, 
my  dear  child,"'  he  said,  '  and  remember  that  you 
keep  unbroken  your  vows  to  him,  by  your  duty 
towards  me.' " 

"  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  answered  Francis 
de  Langy.  "  I  believe,  Julie,  that  he  has  judged 
wisely,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  our  happi- 
ness.1"' 

After  a  few  words  such  as  a  lover  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  from  the  heart's  fulness  under  such 
circumstances,  Francis  left  her,  with  the  good 
Abbe  Arnoux  reasoning  to  her  from  those  abstract 
principles  which,  'ramed  in  the  closet,  seldom  fit 
the  heart  of  any  creature  of  this  busy  world;  and, 
speeding  on  to  the  prison,  he  was  without  diffi- 
culty, admitted  to  the  Count  d'Artonne. 

He  found  him  in  an  upper  story,  and  in  one  of 
those  small  chambers  called  cabanons,  where  per- 
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sons  imprisoned  upon  serious  charges  were  detain- 
ed, without  being  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  great 
herd  of  common  culprits  in  the  yard.  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  was  looking  more  cheerful  than  his 
young  friend  had  expected  to  see  him,  and  very 
much  less  depressed  than  when  he  had  visited 
him  in  confinement  in  the  Chateau  d'Artonne. 
Custom  does  wonders  in  these  respects ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  permission  which  had  been  given  him 
to  receive  his  family  and  friends,  after  three  weeks 
of  solitude,  had  raised  his  spirits  and  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes. 

"Ah,  Francis  !  "  he  exclaimed,  grasping  his 
hand  as  soon  as  he  beheld  him,  "  welcome,  wel- 
come, my  dear  young  gentleman.  I  have  been 
strangely  tempted  since  I  saw  you,  Francis,  but 
I  have  not  yielded  to  the  temptation.  We  have 
been  deceived,  my  good  youth,  by  this  Monsieur 
de  L .  He  has  lured  me  back  to  my  de- 
struction, hoping  to  wring  from  me  my  consent 
to  Julie's  marrla^'  with  him,  but  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  sir,"  asked  Francis  de 
Langv,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  small 
bed  which  stood  in  a  corner,  for  there  was  but  one 
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chair  in  the  room,  "  do  you  think  that  the  letter 
which  I  so  unfortunately  sent  you,  and  which  I 
fear  had  some  share  in  bringing  you  back  to 
France,  do  you  think  it  also  is  of  his  manu- 
facture ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  count,  "  no  ;  and  on  that 
letter  a  great  part  of  the  hope  which  I,  almost 
unreasonably,  entertain  of  a  happy  issue  to  my 
trial,  is  founded.  Tell  me,  Francis,  where  is  the 
man  who  sent  it  to  be  met  with  ?  I  trust  you 
have  not  lost  the  clue  ?  " 

"  He  was  to  come  to  St.  Medard,"  said 
Francis  de  Langy,  "  but  I  had  seen  nothing 
of  him  up  to  the  time  of  our  departure.'" 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  the  count,  "  that  is  un- 
fortunate. He  may  come  there  and  not  know 
where  to  find  you." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy,  "  that 
is  impossible  ;  for  before  I  came  away  I  left  word 
with  every  one  of  the  servants  down  to  the  very 
gamekeepers  to  tell  him,  if  he  called,  that  I  was 
in  Auvergne  ;  that  you  were  arrested  and  in  dan- 
ger ;  and,  lest  he  should  write,  I  gave  orders  for  all 
letters  to  be  opened  by  my  uncle's  old  butler,  and 
any  one  which  could  by  any  means  refer  to  this 
business  to  be   sent  on  by  a  special  messenger 
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post  haste.  I  left  money  for  the  expenses  that 
there  might  be  no  delay.'" 

"  Like  yourself,  my  dear  Francis,"  said  the 
count,  "  and  yet  you  have  heard  of  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy.  "  I 
have  had  various  letters  of  business  by  the 
post,  referring  to  the  cause  between  me  and 
this  impostor,  which  is  advancing  slowly  and 
unfavourably  to  me,  it  would  seem,  but  not  a 
word  concerning  your  affairs." 

"  Unfortunate,  unfortunate,"  cried  the  count. 
"  Would  to  God  we  knew  where  to  find  this 
man  ;  and  yet  you  will  think  it  strange  when  I 
tell  you,  I  am  not  even  acquainted  with  his  name, 
or  what  he  is.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am 
sure, — he  is  a  sincere  friend.  He  guided  and 
aided  me  for  several  days  in  the  mountains ; 
discovered  the  proceedings  of  my  pursuers,  and 
taught  me  how  to  baffle  them;  and,  although 
I  cannot  conceive  how  he  acquired  his  know- 
ledge, he  dropped  hints  regarding  events  which 
I  thought  no  eye  but  my  own  had  seen,  which 
alarmed  and  agitated  me  at  the  time,  but  which 
give  me  hope  even  now." 

"  Good  Heaven,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
"  would   it   not   be   worth  while  for   me    to  go 
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to  Paris,  and  see  if  I  can  discover  him  by  means 
of  the  people  at  whose  house  he  lodged  ?" 

The  Count  shook  his  head.  "  Some  com- 
mon cabaret"  he  replied ;  "  the  time  too  is 
short;  the  trial  they  say  will  come  on  in  a 
fortnight.  I  might  put  it  off,  the  advocates 
tell  me,  for  three  or  four  days  more,  but  I 
am  impatient  of  this  durance,  and  wish  it  to 
be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 
Uncertainty  is  worse  than  death,  Francis — far, 
far.  Death  I  have  faced  a  thousand  times 
when  I  was  young,  and  a  soldier,  and  I  fear 
it  not  now.  No,  though  it  take  the  most 
terrible  form  that  fate  can  take  to  an  honour- 
able man.  But  one  thing  I  do  fear,  Francis," 
he  added,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice  ;  "  I 
fear  the  consequences  of  such  a  death  to  my 
poor  wife  and  child.  Remember  that  the 
condemned  criminal  here  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  our  horrible  and  iniquitous  laws, 
carries  the  shame  and  the  punishment  also  to 
his  guiltless  family.  That,  if  I  fall  in  this 
affair,  Julie  will  be  pointed  at  and  marked  as 
the  child  of  a  murderer, — her  rank,  her  name, 
her  station,  will  be  gone.  She  will  have  nothing, 
Francis — nothing  but  her  beauty,  her  innocence, 
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her  excellence,  to  bring  you. — Will  you  still 
love  her,  Francis  ? — Will  you  never,  even  with 
a  thought,  contemn  her  ?" 

"  I  will  love  her,  cherish  her,  console  her, 
worship  her,  to  my  dying  day,"  said  Francis 
de  Langy;  "and  in  another  land  we  shall  find 
justice." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  Count,  "  I  shall 
not  fear  death.  —  What  is  it?"  he  continued, 
turning  to  one  of  the  gaolers,  who  entered  the 
cell  at  that  moment.  "  I  thought  I  was  to 
be  permitted  to  see  my  friends  without  inter- 
ruption till  five  o'clock?" 

"  It  is  only  this  letter,  sir,"  replied  the  gaoler, 
"  which  has  come  post  haste  from  the  north, 
for  Monsieur  de  Langy  here.  Madame  d'Ar- 
tonne  has  sent  it  up,  as  it  came  by  a  special 
messenger  from  St.  Medard,  she  says,  and  as 
I  thought  it  might  be  important " 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  friend,"  cried 
the  Count  eagerly,  "  What  is  it  Francis  ?" 

"  But  a  few  words,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy 
with  a  glad  smile,  "  but  they  will  take  me  to 
Paris  immediately.  This  must  be  from  our 
friend.  Hear  what  he  says,  '  If  Monsieur  le 
Compte  de  Langy  will  come  up  to  his  father's 
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house  any  time  after  four  days  from  the  receipt 
of  this,  he  will  meet  with  one  whom  he  will 
be  glad  to  see,  and  receive  intelligence  which 
will  make  him  very  happy."  Adieu,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  adieu,"  continued  Francis  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  him.  "  Within  an  hour 
I  will  be  upon  a  horse's  back  posting  away 
to  Paris." 

A  difficulty  which  Francis  de  Langy  had 
not  foreseen,  for  he  had  never  yet  been  ex- 
posed to  any  of  the  painful  privations  of  po- 
verty, had  well  nigh  delayed  his  journey.  The 
money  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
which  he  calculated  would  last  till  he  received 
fresh  remittances  from  Paris,  was  now  nearly 
exhausted.  He  knew  that  the  pittance  which 
was  allowed  to  Madame  d'Artonne  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  daily  wants  before 
her;  and,  as  he  turned  his  steps  homeward  me- 
ditating on  what  was  to  be  done,  he  felt  that 
chilling  sensation  which  almost  all  men  must 
have  experienced,  from  kings  and  statesmen  down 
to  the  lowest  grade,  when  they  have  found  great 
and  important  purposes  frustrated  by  the  want  of 
the  earthly  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

'*  What  can  be  done  ?"  thought   the  young 
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gentleman.  "  I  must  not  consult  with  Madame 
cTArtonne,  for  she  would  only  stint  herself, 
and,  perhaps,  fall  into  serious  discomfort.  I 
must  tell  my  case  to  the  Abbe." 

The  abbe  was  accordingly  spoken  with,  but 
the  good  man  could  give  little  or  no  aid;  for, 
satisfied  with  the  annuity  which  was  charged 
upon  the  estates  of  St.  Medard,  almost  every 
thing  that  he  received  was  given  away  in  charity. 
After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Stay,  stay,  my  dear  Francis,  I  will  get 
you  the  money,1"'  and  opening  a  little  cabinet 
he  took  out  a  gold  bonbonniere  of  considerable 
size,  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  walking 
to  the  door,  exclaimed,  "  Louise!  Louise  Pelet!11 

Louise  came  trotting  down  the  stairs  in  a 
moment,  and  he  whispered  a  few  words  to  her. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  sell  that  for?11 
cried  Louise,  in  her  abrupt  way.  "  Nonsense, 
Monsieur  Arnoux,  I  have  heard  you  say,  that 
was  vour  mother's.''1 

"  Hush,  hush  I11  answered  Monsieur  Arnoux, 
pointing  to  Francis  de  Langy,  "  it  is  for  him. 
He  wants  to  go  to  Paris  directly,  and  there 
is  not  money.11 

"  Now,    good    Heaven,"    exclaimed    Louise, 
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"  that  is  too  bad  !  If  you  want  money,  Monsieur 
Francois,  why  don't  you  come  to  me  ?  I  am 
as  rich  as  Peru ;"  and  away  she  ran  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  bringing  clown  a  small 
rouleau  of  louis  d'ors,  amounting  to  about 
forty. 

"  I  shall  not  require  all  these,  my  good 
Louise,"  said  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  Take  them,  take  them,"  cried  Louise, 
"  you  can  never  have  too  much  upon  a  jour- 
ney ;"  and  away  she  ran,  which  was,  indeed, 
her  usual  way  of  bringing  a  conversation  to  an 
end. 

Horses  were  immediately  sent  for ;  a  fare- 
well taken  of  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie ; 
and,  with  fresh  hopes  in  his  own  bosom,  and 
leaving  fresh  hopes  behind  him,  Francis  de 
Langy  was  soon  galloping,  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  towards  Paris,  the  postilion  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

During  three  days  and  three  nights  Francis 
de  Langy  never  reposed  for  more  than  three 
hours  at  a  time,  and  during  part  of  his  long 
and  anxious  ride  to  Paris  he  had  to  encounter 
storms  of  wind  and  rain,  which  added  greatly 
to  his  fatigue.  The  sun  had  set  about  an 
hour  before  he  passed  the  gates  of  the  capital, 
and  the  porte-cochere  of  his  fathers  house  was 
closed  when  he  arrived.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  Swiss  appeared  to  open  it  for  him,  Francis 
inquired  if  any  body  had  been  lately  there 
to  ask  for  him  ;  but  to  his  surprise  the  man 
replied,  "  Nobody,  sir,  at  all,  but  the  young 
Count  de  Nesle." 

Dismounting  from  his  horse  in  the  court- 
yard, he  paid  the  postilion  who  was  with  him, 
while  the  servants  who  had  come  out,  ran  in 
to  announce  his  arrival,  and  another  held  a 
lamp  to  light  him  up   to   the  Countess's  saloon. 
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Stiff  and  weary,  and  fearing  that  he  had  been 
brought  from  Auvergne  for  no  purpose,  Francis 
mounted  the  stairs  with  a  slow  and  heavy  step, 
intending  to  retire  to  rest  after  a  very  brief 
interview  with  his  father  and  mother.  As  he 
approached  the  door,  however,  which  a  ser- 
vant held  open,  he  perceived  that  they  were 
not  alone ;  but  as  he  entered  he  paused  sud- 
denly, struck  and  overwhelmed  with  equal  joy 
and  astonishment,  as  rising  from  a  seat  between 
the  marquis  and  marchioness,  his  first,  kind,  best 
of  friends,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  him.  The  young  man 
sprang  into  them  with  emotions  which  for 
several  minutes  took  away  all  power  of  speech, 
and  the  care,  attention,  and  kindness,  which 
the  viscount  had  bestowed  upon  his  youth  were 
all  well  repaid  at  that  moment  by  the  heart- 
felt, inexpressible  joy  which  he  beheld  in  his 
adopted  son. 

"  Then  the  letter  was  from  you  !  the  letter 
was  from  you  !"  cried  Francis  de  Langy  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak. 

"It  was  from  me,  though  not  written  by  my- 
self, Francis,'1  said  the  Viscount,  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  which   appeared  dismembered    of  the 
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hand.  "*I  have  had  a  Httle  loss  since  I  saw  you, 
my  poor  boy,  and  I  have  not  learned  to  write 
with  my  left  yet.11 

"  But  the   shipwreck,   the    shipwreck  !"    ex- 
claimed Francis  de  Langy. 

"  It  is  all  very  true,11  replied  the  Viscount ; 
"  the  poor  Thetis  went  down  ;  and  I  am  one 
of  nineteen  who  were  saved.  Many  a  gallant 
fellow  there  found  his  grave,  and  I  should  have 
been  lost  too,  but  they  put  me  into  the  smaller 
boat  with  the  captain,  and  was  the  last  who  left  the 
vessel,  for  by  that  time  I  could  not  help  myself, 
my  hand  being  already  crushed  when  the  main- 
mast fell ;  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
we  were  upon  the  stormy  sea,  with  nothing  but 
that  frail  thin  plank  between  us  and  destruction. 
At  length  we  were  picked  up  by  an  English 
frigate ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  the  rest  hereafter, 
Francis.  Let  me  hear  something  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne. — You  are  fatigued,  my  dear  boy,  you 
seem  exhausted.11 

"  I  am  indeed,'1  said  Francis  de  Langy,  "  for 
I  quitted  Clermont  only  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
have  ridden  post  hither  with  little  or  no  sleep  ; 
and  yet,  my  dear  uncle,  I  must  lose  no  time  ere 

VOL.  III.  N 
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I  speak  to  you  about  Monsieur  cTArtonne.      In- 
deed you  must  do  your  best  to  save  him." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  answered  the  Viscount, 
earnestly.  "  But  come,  Francis,  one  word  to 
your  parents  ;  and  then  to  bed,  for  you  look  per- 
fectly exhausted.  I  will  talk  with  you  while  you 
are  undressing." 

"  His  clothes,  too,  are  dripping,"  cried  the 
marchioness. 

"  He  had  better  take  some  warm  wine,"  said 
the  marquis,  4<  before  he  goes  to  bed ;"  and,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness  and  atten- 
tion where  their  hearts  told  them  that  their  con- 
duct lately  had  been  somewhat  different,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Langy  showered  all  sorts 
of  little  cares  upon  their  son,  while  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard  stood  gravely  by,  feeling  more  deep 
affection  though  making  less  display  of  it. 

"  I  will  go  to  bed,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Fran- 
cis, as  soon  as  they  were  by  themselves,  "  be- 
cause, I  believe  that  to  lie  down  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  me  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
sleep  till  I  have  told  you  all  that  has  occurred 
since  you  went,  and  have  asked  your  help  and 
counsel." 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like,  my  dear  boy," 
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replied  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  "  for  I  know 
that  nothing  is  so  oppressive  to  the  body  as  an 
overloaded  mind.  I  will  stay  beside  you  till  you 
are  inclined  to  sleep.  I  have  heard  that  you  have 
suffered  much  in  many  ways,  and  have  borne  it 
well ;  and  I  will  do  my  best,  Francis,  to  remove 
such  difficulties  and  distresses  from  your  future 
path." 

Casting  off  his  clothes  and  lying  down,  then, 
Francis  de  Langy  related  all  that  had  taken 
place  from  the  time  of  his  uncle's  departure  for 
Pondicherry,  about  eleven  months  before.  He 
touched  but  briefly,  indeed,  upon  the  long  and 
tedious  suit  that  was  still  going  on  regarding  the 
inheritance  of  de  Langy,  and  even  more  lightly 
upon  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  those  with  which  he  had  been  threat- 
ened, in  consequence  of  some  of  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard's  arrangements  having  been  left  incom- 
plete. Of  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  de  Langy,  of  the  favour  which  they 
had  shown  a  stranger  who  claimed  their  inherit- 
ance, of  the  encouragement  which  they  had  given 
to  his  demands,  Francis  said  nothing  at  all  ;  but 
on  the  history  of  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  on  his 
escape  from  prison,  his  flight  to  England,  his  re- 
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capture,  and  his  situation  at  the  time,  he  spoke 
much  and  eagerly.  He  dwelt,  too,  at  large  on  all 
that  had  occurred  to  Julie  d'Artonne,  and  especi- 
ally  on   the   conduct  of   Monsieur    de    L , 

the  particulars  of  which  he  detailed  truly  and 
accurately,  though  his  own  comments  might  per- 
haps be  tinged  by  prejudice  and  passion  ;  and  he 
ended  by  beseeching  the  Viscount  to  intercede 
for  the  Count  d'Artonne  with  the  King,  and  also 
if  possible  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  poor  Jean 
Marais. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  heard  him  to  the  con- 
clusion calmly  and  almost  in  silence,  merely  stop- 
ping him  from  time  to  time  to  ask  a  question,  and 
then  suffering  him  to  go  on  without  comment. 
At  length,  when  he  ended,  Monsieur  shook  his 
head  gravely,  saying,  "  I  fear,  my  dear  Francis, 
my  intercession  will  be  in  vain.  I  have  certainly 
served  the  king  successfully.  In  the  space  of  one 
fortnight,  which  I  spent  at  Pondicherry,  I  have 
regulated  the  affairs  for  which  I  was  sent,  quieted 
the  dissensions  which  existed  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  crown  in  that  place,  and  by  a  little  firm- 
ness, perhaps  a  little  severity,  have  taught  them 
that  they  are  there  for  the  service  of  the  state,  not 
for  their  own  aggrandisement.  Any  reward  for 
myself  I  had  long  ago  determined  neither  to  seek 
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nor  to  accept,  and  I  will  zealously  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Count  d'Artonne.  Nevertheless  I 
fear  the  King  will  remain  firm.  He  is  not  easily 
to  be  shaken  upon  such  subjects  ;  and  all  that  I 
can  hope  is,  that  something  will  appear  at  the 
Count's  trial,  either  to  prove  him  perfectly  inno- 
cent, or  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  his 
judges.  As  for  this  Monsieur  de  L ,  how- 
ever, though  it  is  dangerous  in  this  country  to 
attack  a  minister  high  in  favour  and  power,  I  will 
certainly  give  the  clearest  account  of  his  conduct 
to  his  Majesty;  for  taking  your  representations,  as 
I  do,  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  nothing  can  be 
more  scandalous,  more  unjust,  I  might  almost  say 
more  treasonable,  than  the  use  he  has  made  of  the 
King's  name,  and  his  behaviour  altogether.  There 
are  few  who  will  venture  to  break  through  ordi- 
nary rule  and  etiquette  in  order  to  bring  truth 
to  the  ear  of  the  Sovereign,  but  I  believe  he  who 
does  so  serves  him  better  than  the  soldier  in  the 
field  or  the  statesman  in  the  cabinet.  I  may  well 
plead  for  the  Count,  too,  for  he  is  an  old  and  a 
dear  friend,  between  whom  and  myself  not  even 
rivalry  in  love  could  make  a  breach.  I  will  see 
the  King  to-morrow  morning  without  fail ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  have  offered  my  petition  and  received 
my  reply,  I  will   return   with  you   to  Auvergne 
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and  be  present  at  this  trial.  Friends  are  too  apt 
to  fall  away  from  us  at  such  moments,  Francis ; 
and  countenance  and  support  to  a  man  at  such  a 
moment  is  worth  all  the  rest  we  can  do  for  him 
through  life.  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  sleep,  — 
good-by  for  to-night  ; "  and  after  pausing  for 
an  instant,  as  if  half  inclined  to  add  something 
else,  the  Viscount  once  more  bade  him  adieu 
and  left  him. 

"  I  will  tell  him  to-morrow,"  said  the  Viscount 
to  himself  when  he  had  closed  the  door.  "  He  was 
wrong,  certainly  very  wrong,  to  take  such  a  part 
in  d'Artonne's  flight.  The  laws  of  our  country 
are  the  first  things  we  should  consider — "  He 
paused,  looked  upward  with  a  placid  smile,  and 
added,  bowing  his  head — "  except  the  laws  of 
God  !  " 

When  Francis  de  Langy  rose  on  the  following 
morning,  still  somewhat  stiff  and  weary  with  his 
journey,  he  found  that  his  uncle  had  already 
departed  for  Versailles,  whence  he  did  not  return 
till  four  or  five  o'clock.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
young  gentleman  visited  the  small  inn,  where,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  he  had  held  a  conver- 
sation with  a  stranger  regarding  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne ;    but,   notwithstanding    every    effort,    he 
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could  not  discover  who  that  stranger  was,  or 
where  he  was  to  be  found.  The  people  of  the 
house  seemed  to  have  no  notion  to  whom  he 
alluded  ;  the  landlord  thought  it  was  one  person, 
the  landlady  another,  the  waiter  a  third  ;  and 
Francis  de  Langy  returned  disappointed.  Anx- 
ious, however,  to  convict   Monsieur  de  L 

of  some  of  the  artifices  which  he  suspected  him 
of  having  committed,  he  asked  the  Marquis  de 
Langy  if  he  still  possessed  the  letter  which  he 
received  from  the  King  in  answer  to  his  appli- 
cation respecting  the  Count  d'Artonne.  The 
Marquis  had  luckily  preserved  it,  and  gave 
it  to  him ;  and  Francis  de  Langy,  on  reading 
it  through,  found  that  the  words  were  precisely 
those  of  the  epistle  which  had  been  shown  to 
Julie. 

On  the  return  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  he 
met  his  adopted  son  with  a  grave  countenance, 
and  taking  a  paper  from  a  number  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  presented  it  to  him  saying, — 
"  There,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  obtained  that  for 
your  friend,  Jean  Marais  ;  but  I  have  promised 
the  King,  at  the  same  time,  to  speak  to  you 
most  seriously  on  the  impropriety  of  aiding  a 
prisoner  in  his  escape,  under  any  circumstances. 
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The  laws  of  our  country  are  imperative  upon  us 
all  as  citizens  ;  and  if  individuals  were  to  think 
themselves  justified  in  breaking  those  laws,  either 
when  they  do  not  exactly  approve  of  the  manner 
of  their  execution,  or  even  feel  them  to  be  hard 
in  a  particular  case,  the  whole  framework  of  so- 
ciety would  soon  be  dissolved.  Pray  do  not 
reply,  Francis  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  have 
done  wrong,  although  your  participation  in 
d'Artonne's  escape  cannot  be  proved  so  as  to 
subject  you  to  punishment.  The  King,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  he 
showed  his  clemency  and  sense  of  justice  remark- 
ably when  he  signed  Jean  Marais'  pardon,  say- 
ing,— i  I  do  this,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  man  acted  under  the  influence 
of  his  master.''  c  And  I  beg  that  you  will  par- 
don the  master  also/  I  replied,  '  for  he  acted 
under  the  influence  of  love,  who  was  his  master 
for  the  moment/  You  must  keep  the  pardon, 
however,  Francis,"  the  Viscount  continued, 
"  till  our  good  friend  Jean  can  be  found  ;  for 
it  seems  he  has  made  his  escape  from  LVOrient, 
and  no  one  knows  where  he  now  is." 

"   But,    Monsieur    d'Artonne ! "     exclaimed 
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Francis  ; — "  what  did  the  King  say  of  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  ?" 

The  Viscount  shook  his  head,  and  replied, — 
"  All  that  his  Majesty  could  be  induced  to  answer 
■was,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  pervert 
the  course  of  justice.  *  Monsieur  d'Artonne  must 
abide  his  trial,1  he  said :  ■  If  he  be  declared 
guilty,  his  sentence  will  not  be  executed  till  I  have 
had  read  all  the  papers  :  his  case  will  then  have 
the  most  favourable  consideration  ;  and  the  high 
testimony  which  some  of  my  best  and  most  faith- 
ful subjects  have  borne  to  his  honour,  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  benevolence,  will  of  course 
be  taken  into  account  in  his  favour.  But  I  warn 
you,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  that  I  have  so- 
lemnly pledged  myself  never  to  pass  over  any 
more  of  those  duels  which  have  so  frequently 
taken  place  under  the  name  of  chance  encounters. 
I  therefore  trust,  that  if  Monsieur  d'Artonne  did 
really  and  truly  kill  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  it  was  in  his  own 
defence,  otherwise  it  will  go  hard  with  him.' 
As  you  may  easily  conceive,  Francis,"  con- 
tinued the  Viscount,  "  I  could  say  no  more ; 
and  all  that  can  be  now  done,  is   for  us  to  go 
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down,  as  soon  as  you  are  able  for  the  journey,  in 
order  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  Au- 
vergne." 

"Oh,  I  am  ready  this  moment  !"  exclaimed 
Francis  de  Langy  ;  "  let  us  not  wait  an  hour 
on  my  account,  my  dear  uncle." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Francis,1"'  replied  the  Viscount, 
"  there  is  no  need  of  such  haste  ;  if,  as  you  tell 
me,  the  trial  does  not  come  on  for  a  fortnight, — 
besides,  I  have  papers  to  sign  to-morrow.  I  will 
not  quit  Paris  again  without  putting  your  suc- 
cession to  the  estates  of  St.  Medard  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question." 

With  all  the  eager  impatience  of  youth,  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  would  fain  have  besought  his  uncle 
to  delay  all  such  arrangements  till  the  more  im- 
portant business,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  Count's  trial 
was  over.  But  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  would 
not  give  way  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  day's 
interval  that  the  Viscount  and  his  nephew  were 
once  more  upon  the  way  to  Auvergne. 

We  will  not  pause  to  give  even  a  summary 
of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  old  and  the  young  traveller,  as  they  rolled 
on  upon  the  road  which  they  had  first  journeyed 
along  together  some  fifteen  months  before.     It 
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may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  was  still 
much  to  be  told  on  either  side,  still  much  to  be 
discussed  between  them  ;  and  the  first  day  passed 
almost  entirely  in  conversation,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  meditation.  Both  were  grave,  for  the 
object  of  their  journey  was  of  too  painful  a  nature 
to  admit  of  anything  even  approaching  towards 
cheerfulness  to  enter  into  the  mood  of  either. 
But  as  they  came  near  Auvergne,  the  Viscount 
seemed  to  find  great  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  pointed  out  to  his  young  companion 
the  richness  of  some  parts,  and  the  picturesque 
splendour  of  others.  The  weather  had  now  be- 
come fine,  and  though  there  was  a  shade  of  au- 
tumn in  the  fields  and  on  the  trees,  the  fair  land 
through  which  they  went  never  perhaps  looked 
fairer.  But  Francis  could  take  no  pleasure  in 
the  scenery  ;  the  cloud  of  anxiety  that  over- 
shadowed his  mind  hid  its  beauty  from  his  eyes ; 
and  he  replied  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  when 
he  was  pointing  out  to  him  some  object  of  in- 
terest,—  "Alas!  my  dear  uncle,  I  am  sadly 
changed  since  first  I  passed  through  this  very  coun- 
try. I  can  no  longer  look  upon  it  with  the  same 
eyes  ;  I  can  no  longer  feel  in  it  the  same  delight." 
"  I,  too,  am  changed,  my  dear  Francis,"  re- 
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joined  his  uncle  ;  "  and  much  as  I  ever  admired 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  I  now  find  in  it  new 
enjoyment  which  I  discovered  not  before.  Do 
you  know  the  cause  of  this  alteration  in  you  and 
me,  Francis  ?  With  you  it  is  that  you  have  taken 
a  step  forward,  and  the  breath  of  manhood's  cares 
and  manhood's  anxieties  have  dimmed  the  glass 
through  which  you  see  the  world.  I,  too,  have 
taken  a  step  forward,  but  in  so  doing  I  have  had 
a  veil  torn  from  my  eyes,  and  in  all  the  works  of 
Nature  I  see  the  hand  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that 
these  scenes  appear  to  me  with  as  much  freshness 
as  they  did  to  you  in  the  spring  of  last  year. — Do 
not  let  your  anxiety  weary  you,  however,  my  dear 
boy ;  in  six  or  seven  hours  more  we  shall  be  at 
Riom. — But  what  have  we  here  ?  Oh  !  a  wag- 
gon-load of  convicts ;  thus  it  is  that  man  mars 
God's  beautiful  landscape.  Man's  doings,  man's 
doings,  they  are  the  great  blot  in  the  wonderful 
creation  ! " 

As  he  spoke  they  passed  a  long  open  cart, 
with  two  ranges  of  convicts  back  to  back,  united 
by  a  chain  down  the  middle,  and  with  their  legs 
hanging  over  the  side.  Some  of  the  agents  of 
police  were  mounted  in  the  front,  and  five  or  six 
Argousins,  or  guards,  were  trudging  along  by  the 
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waggon,  while  one  of  the  officers,  after  turning 
to  say  something  to  one  of  the  prisoners, 
sprang  across  the  bench  on  which  he  was 
seated,  and  struck  him  brutally  and  repeatedly 
over  the  head  with  a  stick.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  Francis  leaned  forward,  and  called  loudly 
out  of  the  window  to  the  postilions  to  stop. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Francis,"  asked  the 
,  Viscount ;  "what  is  the  matter  ? — You  must  not 
interfere." 

"  It  is  our  own  poor  friend,  Jean  Marais  him- 
self!" exclaimed  Francis,  jumping  out  of  the 
carriage,  "  I  saw  his  face  distinctly  as  we  passed." 

"  Oh  !  then  we  may  set  him  free,"  cried 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard ;  and  waiting  till  the 
waggon  came  slowly  up,  he  also  got  out  of  the 
chaise  de  poste  and  called  to  the  captain  of  the 
chain  to  stop. 

A  volley  of  abuse,  folly,  blasphemy,  and 
ribaldry,  was  instantly  poured  upon  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  the  tenants  of  the  waggon  ;  and  poor 
Jean  Marais  himself,  though  he  saw  who  were  the 
persons  speaking  to  the  officer,  did  not  venture 
even  to  appear  to  recognize  them,  from  a  dread  of 
his  ferocious  companions. 

Not  a  few  difficulties  were  made  by  the  cap- 
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tain  of  the  chain  before  he  would  set  Jean  Marais 
at  liberty,  although  the  terms  of  the  pardon  were 
precise.  He  said  that  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
prisoner  to  the  Bagne,  and  that  the  pardon  must 
be  directed  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys.  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard  showed  him  that  the  warrant 
distinctly  ordered  all  the  King's  officers  to  set  the 
person  named  Jean  Marais  at  liberty  wherever  he 
was  found,  and  not  to  detain  or  molest  him  upon 
any  pretence — the  Monarch  supposing,  at  the  time 
he  signed  it,  that  the  prisoner  had  not  been  re- 
captured. Still  there  was  some  opposition,  and 
one  would  have  supposed,  from  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  man  held  out,  that  he  took  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  detention  of  each  of  his  unfortu- 
nate gang.  A  severe  menace,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Viscount,  accompanied  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  and  station,  at  length 
produced  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  chain  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  next  vil- 
lage before  poor  Jean  Marais  could  be  freed  from 
his  fetters. 

He  did  not  go  thither  indeed  without  risk, 
for  his  worthy  companions,  though  willing  on 
all  occasions  to  aid  a  fellow-convict  in  making 
his  escape  from  justice  by  any  cunning  device, 
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loved  not  to  be  separated  from  him  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  felt  some  inclination  to  dash  his 
brains  out  rather  than  suffer  him  to  take  advantage 
of  his  pardon.  At  length,  however,  the  village 
was  reached,  the  carriage  of  the  Viscount  pro- 
ceeding slowly  after  the  waggon  ;  the  chain  was 
knocked  off  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
and,  starting  away  free,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
turn  towards  the  captain  of  the  chain,  and  to 
shake  his  clenched  fist  at  him,  exclaiming,  "  If 
ever  I  meet  thee,  man  to  man,  I  '11  not  leave  an 
inch  of  white  skin  about  thee."  A  loud  shout  of 
approval  burst  from  the  convicts,  and  the  waggon 
rolled  on,  the  captain  replying  with  a  mocking 
laugh,  and  telling  him  to  take  care  of  his  sorbonne, 
meaning  thereby  his  head. 

Jean  Marais  next  gave  way  to  his  joy  and  to 
his  gratitude,  displaying  both,  with  a  liveliness 
and  eagerness  which  none  but  a  Frenchman 
could  exhibit.  He  was  evidently  very  weak, 
however,  from  bad  treatment  and  want  of  proper 
food,  and  giving  him  a  couple  of  louis,  the 
Viscount  told  him  to  take  a  night's  repose  and 
refreshment  at  St.  Pourzain,  and  then  to  follow 
to  Clermont  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  See   what   it   is    to  be   lucky,"    cried  Jean 
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Marais,  who,  with  true  French  ingenuity,  ex- 
tracted all  that  was  favourable  out  of  any  situa- 
tion in  which  he  might  be  placed.  "  See  what 
it  is  to  be  lucky ;  if  I  had  not  been  taken  back 
to  Bic&tre  just  as  a  chain  was  going  off  for 
Toulon,  I  should  have  been  sent  to  LTOrient, 
and  remained,  perhaps,  half  a  year  at  the  Bagne 
before  I  was  liberated  ! " 

"  But  how  came  they  to  bring  you  by  this 
road  ?"  asked  the  Viscount;  "they  ought  to 
have  kept  to  the  east  of  Moulins." 

"  Because  the  Argousins  are  all  Auvergnats," 
answered  Jean  Marais,  "  and  they  always  take  a 
turn  through  Limagne. — I  shan't  be  long  after 
you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,,,  he  continued,  as  the 
gentlemen  got  into  their  carriage.  "  But  pray, 
when  you  get  to  St.  Pourzain,  tell  the  mayor 
to  give  me  a  certificate  of  my  pardon,  otherwise 
I  shall  soon  be  trapped  again,  as  that  fellow  has 
carried  the  paper  off." 

The  viscount  promised  that  he  would  do  as 
he  desired  while  they  were  changing  horses,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ragged  appearance  of  poor 
Jean  Marais,  would  very  willingly  have  taken 
him  along  the  road  with  him,  had  there  been  any 
room  in  or  about  the  carriage.    Such,  however,  was 
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not  the  case,  and  as  St.  Pourzain  was  but  two 
miles  in  advance,  the  fatigue  of  walking  thither 
could  not  be  very  great.  On  reaching  that  vil- 
lage, he  sent  at  once  for  the  mayor,  explained 
briefly  the  situation  of  Jean  Marais,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  good  man  a  promise  to  furnish 
the  released  convict. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  writing  of  a  romance  is  like  taking  a  walk 
with  a  friend,  with  whom  we  intend  to  go  on  talk- 
ing of  this  thing  or  that  which  we  have  laid  out 
before  us,  discussing  some  kindly  difference  of 
opinion,  giving  a  long  account  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  last  we  met,  or  employing  our  time 
in  any  other  stated  manner  without  consider- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  least  degree. 
Scarcely  have  we  gone  a  hundred  yards,  however, 
when  we  encounter  some  troublesome  fellow  who 
seizes  us  by  the  button.  A  little  farther  on  a 
stranger  saunters  up  and  asks  us  his  way.  Be- 
yond that  again,  another  friend  meets  us  with 
some  important  news,  and,  perhaps,  a  third  turns 
round  with  us  and  walks  to  the  end  of  the 
journey.  So  that — without  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  occasions  on  which  we  ourselves 
stop  to  gather  a  flower  or  admire  a  prospect,  or  to 
knock  down  some   acorns  from   the  oaks  above 
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our  heads — we  are  sure  to  be  interrupted  about 
fifty  times  in  pursuing  the  original  subject  of  our 
discourse,  and  may  think  ourselves  very  well 
off  if  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  story  at  all. 

We  have  now  Jean  Marais  upon  our  hands, 
dear  reader,  and,  however  anxious  we  may 
be  to  go  on  to  Clermont,  we  must  stop  with 
him  for  a  little  while,  not  at  all  to  inquire 
into  the  past,  but  to  see  what  became  of  him  at 
present.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
carriage  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  had  driven 
away  from  the  door  of  the  inn  at  St.  Pourzain, 
Jean  Marais  trudged  up,  with  spirit  unbroken, 
though  somewhat  faint,  and  weary  of  limb.  He 
found  the  postmaster,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  most  post- 
masters, and  gazing  up  and  down  the  road. 
The  recommendation  he  had  received  from  the 
Viscount  procured  him  a  civil  reception,  not- 
withstanding his  very  convict-like  appearance ; 
and  the  mayor,  who  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
sipping  a  small  measure  of  the  excellent  wine 
of  the  place,  furnished  our  friend  with  the  neces- 
sary papers  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
in  safety,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Jean  then  sat  down  and  spent  an  hour  in  eating 
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and  drinking  at  Lis  ease,  more  heartily  than  he 
had  done  for  some  months ;  after  which,  finding 
himself  not  a  little  refreshed,  and  with  all  the 
renewed  vigour  of  freedom  about  him,  he  rose, 
paid  for  his  food,  and  declared  he  would  walk 
on  to  Le  Mayet. 

"  Why,  it  is  four  leagues,"  said  the  Auber- 
giste  postmaster ;  "  if  you  wait  a  little,  there '« 
a  cart  going  to  Gannat,  which  will  take  you  for 
a  crown  ;  and  that 's  two  leagues  farther." 

"  How  long  will  it  be?"  asked  Jean  Marais ; 
"  I  want  to  get  along  on  the  road." 

"Oh,  not  above  half  an  hour,"  replied  the 
master  of  the  inn.  "  It  reaches  Gannat  at  five 
o'clock  every  evening." 

This  was  too  tempting  an  opportunity  to  be 
neglected,  and  Jean  Marais  very  willingly  waited 
for  the  vehicle,  calculating  that  he  should  easily 
find  some  conveyance  of  the  same  kind  from  Gan- 
nat to  Clermont  on  the  following  morning.  The 
cart  was  one  of  the  light  machines  of  the  country, 
which  in  those  days  supplied  the  place  of  a  dili- 
gence from  town  to  town  ;  and  though  poor  Jean 
Marais  went  somewhat  faster  than  he  had  done 
in  the  waggon  with  his  fellow  convicts,  his  bones 
paid   for   the  rapidity  of  his   progress.     Gannat 
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was,  however,  reached  at  the  end  of  about  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and,  stopping  at  a  small  poor 
inn,  the  traveller  paid  his  money  to  the  driver, 
and  prepared  to  make  himself  comfortable  for 
the  night.  In  this  expectation,  as  in  most  of 
the  expectations  of  mortal  man,  Jean  Marais 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed ;  for  seating 
himself  at  a  long  table  where  several  other  tra- 
vellers had  just  began  their  supper,  he  listened 
for  awhile  to  their  conversation,  which  soon  put 
him  into  a  state  of  considerable  agitation. 

The  personages  who  were  speaking  together 
had  looked  upon  poor  Jean,  on  taking  his  place, 
with  a  somewhat  supercilious  air,  and  had  drawn 
away  from  him,  lowering  their  tone  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  first  part  of  what  they 
said  passed  unheard.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
tones  rose,  and  the  one  exclaimed,  somewhat 
vehemently  shaking  three  of  his  fingers  across  the 
table  in  the  other's  face,  to  give  emphasis  to  his 
speech,  "  I  tell  you  he  will,  as  sure  as  I  am 
alive,  and  serve  him  right  too  ;  he  was  always 
meddling  where  he  had  no  business.  Why  did 
he  bring  those  heretic  Bures  amongst  us  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  bring  them,"  replied  the  other, 
"  they  came  without  his  asking."" 
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"  Then  he  should  have  sent  them  back  again 
to  the  Cevennes,"  rejoined  the  first.  "  In  for- 
mer days  we  should  have  had  them  burned  or 
hanged ;  but  we  are  mighty  squeamish  about 
those  things  now  :  and  then,  when  we  had  got 
hold  of  the  son,  and  could  have  sent  him  to  the 
galleys,  for  his  poaching  and  stealing  game,  he 
must  needs  interfere  and  let  him  off  free.  But 
he  will  pay  for  it  now.  I  'm  sure  his  condemna- 
tion is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  sitting  here." 

61  What  time  does  it  come  on  ?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  At  twelve,"  answered  the  first.  "  Can  you 
be  there  ?" 

"  I  shall  try,"  replied  his  companion,  "  Will 
you?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  the  other. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  away  for  a  thousand  livres." 

"  I  heard  a  gentleman  from  Clermont  declare," 
observed  the  landlord,  who  had  been  chang- 
ing some  dishes  at  the  table,  "  that  he  was 
sure  to  be  condemned,  for  that  one  of  the  judges 
who  had  interrogated  him  had  been  heard  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.' 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
man." 
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"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  table,  who  was  of  the  small  nobility  of 
the  province,  little  better  indeed  than  a  mere 
peasant  in  knowledge  or  intelligence,  but  with 
pride  and  malevolence  enough  to  make  up  for  all 
other  deficiencies. 

"  A  pretty  specimen  of  a  judge,"  cried  Jean 
Marais,  rising  from  the  table.  <c  When  does  the 
trial  come  on,  landlord?" 

"  To-morrow  at  twelve,"  replied  the  auber- 
giste,  withdrawing  a  little  from  the  guest  who  had 
given  him  so  unpleasant  a  rebuff;  "  but  what 
matters  it  to  you,  young  man  ?  You  seem 
alarmed  and  moved." 

"  I  am,  I  am,"  answered  Jean  Marais.  "  Come 
hither,  come  hither  !  Where  can  I  get  a  horse, 
my  good  friend?"  he  continued,  cf  I  must  con- 
trive to  get  beyond  Riom  to-night." 

"  I  have  got  no  horse,"  replied  the  landlord, 
looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  seeing  his 
coat  deprived  of  its  collar,  his  hair  cut  short  on 
one  side,  and  left  long  on  the  other  ;  all  of  which 
were  signs  of  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 

"  I  must  have  a  horse  for  any  money,"  re- 
joined Jean  Marais.  "  The  count's  life,  my  good 
sir,"    he    added,    in    a   lower   tone,    "  may  de- 
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pend  upon  my  getting  to  Riom  to-night. — At 
noon  to-morrow,  does  it  come  on  ? — Good  God! 
there  is  scarcely  time  even  now.1' 

"  Then  you  must  go  to  the  post,"  said  the 
landlord,  "that's  the  only  place  where  you1!!  get 
a  horse  at  this  time  of  day  ;  and  then  you  must 
have  a  postilion  with  you.  Stay,  stay,  not  so 
fast,"  he  continued,  seeing  Jean  turning  towards 
the  door,  "  three  livres,  if  you  please — you  must 
pay  for  what  you've  had.1,1 

u  Why  I  have  scarcely  tasted  any  thing," 
answered  Jean  Marais. 

"  You  might  if  you  had  liked,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  you  sat  down  to  supper,  and  drank  some 
wine  ;  so  that 's  the  price,  and  no  more  to  be 
said." 

Jean  Marais  would  not  stay  to  dispute  the  point, 
but  discharged  the  demand  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  post-house,  where,  on  application  for  a 
horse  to  go  on  to  Aigueperse,  the  first  reply  was 
a  burst  of  laughter.  He  insisted,  however;  and  on 
paying  beforehand,  succeeded  in  obtaining  what 
he  wanted.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before  he  reach- 
ed the  little  town  from  which  he  had  again  to 
find  his  way  forward  ;  but  here  the  post-master 
turned  away  from  him  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
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replying,  "  that  lie  had  no  horses  for  such 
people,"1  and,  on  Jean's  remonstrating  somewhat 
angrily,  drove  him  out  of  the  yard,  saying  With 
a  sneer,  "  that  all  his  cattle  were  out,'1  and  add- 
ing to  the  postilion  who  had  brought  him  thither, 
"  This, is  a  fine  time  of  day,  indeed,  when  rogues 
ride  post.11 

Poor  Jean  Marais  was  now  well  nigh  in  de- 
spair :  he  applied  at  two  small  inns  without 
being  able  to  hear  of  any  method  of  conveyance  ; 
and  the  sum  which  was  now  left  in  his  purse — 
somewhat  less  than  a  louis — did  not  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  holding  out  any  great  tempta- 
tion to  those  who  might  possess  the  sort  of 
animal  that  he  wanted.  Walking  up  the  long 
street  of  which  the  town  of  Aigueperse  consists, 
he  looked  up  to  the  sky,  which  was  clear  and 
bright,  and  promised  another  hour  of  daylight. 

"  I  will  do  it  on  foot,11  he  cried,  "  I  will  do  it 
on  foot,  if  I  drop  down  dead  at  the  end.  It  is 
but  five  leagues,  and  the  Count's  life  depends 
upon  it.1' 

Just  as  he  was  so  thinking,  however,  some  one 
grasped  his  shoulder,  and  turning  round  he  saw 
an  archer  of  the  Marechaussee. 

44  Ha,  ha,  mon  cher  I11  cried   the  man,  with  a 

VOL.    III.  o 
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knowing  look,  "  you  seem  to  me  very  like  an 
escaped  convict." 

"  No,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  I  am  a  liberated 
one.  Here  are  my  papers,  you  can  read  them 
yourself." 

"  No  I  can't,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  grin, 
"  that 's  an  art  I  don't  possess  ;  but  my  lieutenant 
can,  and  he  511  tell  us  more  about  it  to-morrow. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  come  with  me." 

"  Stop  me  at  your  peril  !"  said  Jean  Marais, 
looking  at  him  furiously ;  but  the  archer  drew  his 
sword,  exclaiming,  "  Ho,  ho  !  do  you  resist  the 
police  ! "  and  one  of  his  comrades  approaching  at 
the  moment,  Jean  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  go 
back  with  them  into  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  a  large  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
judges  were  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  Count 
d\Artonne.  The  president  sat  in  the  middle, 
with  three  our  four  other  magistrates  on  either 
hand,  having  the  Intendant  of  the  province  on 
his  right,  with  a  small  table,  or  rather  writing- 
desk,  between  them.  At  a  board  below  were 
ranged  several  clerks  and  different  officers  of  the 
court,  and  on  the  left  were  a  number  of  advocates ; 
while,  placed  almost  in  front  of  the  court,  was  a 
high  stool  at  the  corner  of  a  small  platform  which 
ran  along  to  the  right,  raised  by  a  step  or  two, 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
the  judges  had  taken  their  seats  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  for  the  trial  was  to  be  a  public  one. 
(which  was  by  no  means  always  the  case  in  those 
times,)  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  instantly  rushed 
in,  nearly  filling  those  parts  of  the  hall  which 
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were  not  separated  from  the  actual  court  by  a 
strong  wooden  railing. 

Some  bustle  and  confusion  naturally  took 
place,  and  a  good  deal  of  noise  ;  but  order  hav- 
ing been  re-established,  the  president  spoke  a 
few  words  to  a  person  below  him,  who  went  out; 
and  in  a  minute  after,  a  door  behind  the  platform 
we  have  mentioned — but  which  was  level  with 
it  and  guarded  on  the  right  and  left  by  two 
archers — opened  suddenly,  and  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne  himself  appeared. 

As  was  common  in  the  cases  of  men  of  rank 
and  station,  the  Count  did  not  present  him- 
self alone,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  persons,  some  of  them  in  reality  friends,  some 
of  them  assuming  that  title  from  motives  of 
vanity,  curiosity,  or  any  other  of  the  follies  or 
passions  which  lead  people  to  put  themselves  into 
prominent  situations  in  which  they  have  no  busi- 
ness to  appear.  Close  by  the  Count,  on  his  right 
hand,  was  the  Viscount  de  St.  Medard,  with 
Francis  de  Langy  ;    while  on  his  left  advanced 

Monsieur  de   L ,   and  no   less   a  personage 

than  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  the  sight  of  whom 
excited  not  a  little  surprise  amongst  the  persons 
who  filled  the  court,  not   alone  because  it  was 
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considered  indecorous  for  ecclesiastics  to  be  pre- 
sent, when  they  could  avoid  it,  at  criminal  trials, 
but  also  because  his  sister,  Madame  de  Bausse, 
had  shown  herself  most  virulent,  and  eager  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  guilt  upon  Monsieur  d'Artonne, 
and  the  Bishop  was  supposed  to  have  counten- 
anced her  most  violent  proceedings  against  their 
cousin. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  French  court  of 
law  has  always  been  much  more  irregular,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  than  in  England.  It  is  so 
still,  and  probably  ever  will  be  so ;  for  the 
French  contend,  that  truth  being  the  great  object 
to  be  obtained,  it  may  be  sought  for  by  any 
means  the  most  likely  to  reach  it;  while  in 
England  it  is  believed,  that  the  surest  means  of 
arriving  at  truth,  and  shutting  out  falsehood,  is 
by  keeping  within  certain  limits,  which  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  many  centuries  have  as- 
signed to  the  admission  of  evidence.  The  trial 
of  the  Count,  therefore,  was  conducted  in  as 
different  a  manner  as  possible  from  any  similar 
proceeding  in  this  country  ;  and  yet  it  was  much 
more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  right  and 
justice,  than  many  others  which  could  be  named. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  court  the  Mon- 
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sieur  d'Artonne  was  directed  to  take  his  place  on 
the  elevated  seat  we  have  mentioned,  called  the 
sellette,  and  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  by  or- 
der of  the  president,  read  over  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner.  The  Count  was  pale,  but  calm  and 
firm  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
neither  in  aspect  nor  demeanour  did  he  betray  the 
slightest  symptom  of  agitation  or  apprehension. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  of  Francis  de  Langy, 
who  listened  with  a  look  of  deep  anxiety  to  the 
words  of  the  clerk,  which  went  to  accuse  the 
Count  with  having  wilfully,  maliciously,  and 
with  premeditation,  slain  the  Marquis  de  Bausse, 
on  a  day,  hour,  and  place,  which  he  mentioned. 
At  the  terms,  "  maliciously,  and  with  premedita- 
tion," Monsieur  d'Artonne  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
tone,  "  No,  no,  that  is  false  —  that  is  very 
false!" 

"  Let  the  witnesses  be  called,"  said  the  Pre- 
sident; and,  after  a  little  movement  in  the  court, 
one  of  the  servants  of  Madame  de  Bausse  was 
brought  forward,  who  swore  that  twice  during 
the  month  which  preceded  his  young  master's 
death  he  had  heard  high  and  angry  words 
passing  between  him  and  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne. What  they  were,  he  could  not  exactly 
say  ;    but  it  was  evident  the    Count   was  very 
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much  enraged,  and  used  high  tones  and  fierce 
gestures. 

"  Do  you  acknowledge  these  facts  ? "  asked 
the  President,  following  the  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary practice  of  questioning  the  prisoner  in 
regard  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him,  and 
looking  sternly  at  Monsieur  d'Artonne ;  "  and 
if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  this  dispute  ?" 

"  The  man  has  spoken  the  truth,"  replied 
the  Count  calmly ;  "  only  he  might  have 
said,  that  some  half-dozen  times,  during  that 
month,  such  discussions  took  place.  Sometimes 
the  cause  was  one  thing,  sometimes  another. 
Complaints  were  daily  brought  to  me  of  his 
violence  and  of  his  vices :  these  were  frequent 
subjects  for  angry  words  between  us.  Then, 
again,  twice  in  that  month  he  asked  my  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  I,  as  often,  told  him  that  I 
would  sooner  give  her  to  an  honest  peasant  than 
to  such  a  man  as  himself.  He  once  replied 
that  he  would  have  her,  whether  I  would  or 
not ;  and  you  may  well  suppose  that  a  sharp  dis- 
pute occurred  on  this  occasion  also."" 

"  In  short,"  said  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse,  who  had  examined  the  servant,  "  in 
short,  there  was  enmity  between  you,  colour  it  in 
what  way  you  will." 
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Another  witness  was  then  called,  who  proved 
that  the  Count  had  forbidden  Monsieur  de 
Bausse,  three  days  before  his  death,  to  come  any 
more  to  the  Chateau  d'Artonne,  or  to  show  him- 
self in  its  neighbourhood. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  this,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  ?V  asked  the  President,  with  his  cold, 
severe  glance. 

"  He  had  ill-used  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
peasants,"  replied  the  Count,  "  brutally  ill-used 
her.  Had  I  known  that  this  would  be  brought 
against  me,  the  girl  herself  should  have  been 
sent  for." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse,  in  a  calm  and  sneering  tone,  "  step  by 
step  we  trace  the  enmity  and  malevolence  of 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  towards  his  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. There  is  one  more  evidence  upon  this  head, 
where  a  distinct  menace  is  conveyed  :  this  letter, 
in  the  Count's  own  hand,  tells  the  same  tale  still 
more  distinctly.  I  require  that  it  be  received  ;" 
and  he  handed  it  to  one  of  the  clerks,  who  read  it 
in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
de  Bausse,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Monsieur  mon  Cousin, 
"  Once  more  I  tell  you  that  my  daughter  shall 
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never  be  yours.  After  all  you  have  done,  you 
ought  never  to  expect  such  a  thing.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  some  new  act  of  criminality  is  com- 
mitted by  you ;  and,  as  your  relation,  I  warn 
you  to  change  such  a  course  of  life  ;  for,  be  as- 
sured, if  man  does  not  punish  you,  God  will." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  advocate,  before  the 
President  of  the  court,  or  any  of  the  judges, 
could  interrogate  the  prisoner  respecting  the 
letter,  —  "  now  we  have  the  malice  clearly 
proved  ;  we  have  only  farther  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  murder.  The  witnesses  first  to  be 
called  are  merely  those  of  form,  to  show  when 
and  which  way  the  unfortunate  Marquis  de 
Bausse  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  he  met  his 
death;1 

A  number  of  persons  were  then  examined, 
who  proved  the  hour  at  which  the  Marquis  had 
gone  out,  the  way  which  he  had  taken,  and  the 
places  where  he  had  stopped  by  the  road.  His 
entrance  into  the  little  wood  where  he  was  found, 
was  shown  by  a  man  who  had  been  passing  at  the 
time,  and  who  declared  that,  soon  afterwards,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  gun  proceeding  from  the 
same  direction. 

o5 
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"  Did  you  hear  no  other  noise  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Count  suddenly,  bending  a  stern  look  upon 
the  man  as  he  concluded. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  witness,  "  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  be  a  scream." 

"  Was  it  before  or  after  the  shot  ?"  asked 
Monsieur  d'Artonne,  while  the  deep  silence  of 
anxious  attention  fell  upon  the  court. 

"  It  was  about  a  minute  before,"  the  witness 
answered. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  state  that  first  ?  " 
inquired  the  Count,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  Answer!"  exclaimed  the  President,  sharply. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  man,  "  Monsieur  de 

L- told  me  to  say  nothing  that  I  was  not 

asked." 

The  Count  turned  slowly  round  upon  the 
sellette,  and  bowed  his  head  to  Monsieur  de 
L with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Call  the  next  witness,"  said  the  advocate  ; 
and  the  moment  after,  Peter  Neri  appeared  be- 
fore the  court. 

His  dark  Italian  countenance  was  very  pale, 
making  his  close-shaved  beard  look  more  blue 
and  marked  than  ever;    and  his  eye,  wandering 
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round  the  hall,  and  seeking  to  catch  everything 
that  was  taking  place  without  enduring  the  glance 
of  any  other  person,  was  not  calculated  to  im- 
press the  court  with  an  idea  of  his  honesty. 
When  questioned,  however,  he  spoke  boldly,  and 
in  a  firm  strong  voice. 

"  The  Count,"  he  said,  "  had  gone  out  on  the 
morning  of  Monsieur  de  Bausse's  death,  in   his 
usual  shooting  dress,  but  had  no  dogs  with  him, 
and  no  gamekeeper.      He  was  certain  that  there 
were  no  spots  of  blood  upon  his  coat,  or  gloves, 
when  he  left  home.    At  the  end  of  about  an  hour 
and  a-half,  or  perhaps  two  hours,  he  returned, 
put   down   his   gun    in  his    dressing  room,    and 
changed  his  dress.     The  coat  was  then  bloody  in 
several   places,  the  gun    had    been    discharged ; 
but  he  brought  no  game  home  with  him.     He, 
Peter  Neri  himself,   had  washed   out  the  stains 
of  blood,  but   not  by  the  Count's  direction.     He 
suspected   the   fact, "    he  said,   "  of  his  master 
having  killed  Monsieur  de  Bausse,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  the  latter  had  disappeared;   because 
he  had  often  heard  the  Count  speak  very  angrily 
of  his  young  cousin,  and  remembered  his  saying 
more  than  once,  that  he  ought   to  be  shot.     He 
had  not,  however,  mentioned  the  circumstances 
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till  after  the  body  of  the  marquis  had  been  found, 
and  he  then  did  so,  simply  out  of  love  of  justice." 

"  If  you  had  stopped  before  those  last  words, 
villain,,,  cried  the  Count,  "  you  would  but  have 
told  the  truth  ;  but  as  the  lie  is  of  no  import- 
ance, let  it  pa3s.,, 

Some  more  witnesses  were  then  called,  who 
proved  that  the  Count  had  entered  the  wood  in 
question,  about  the  same  time  as  Monsieur  de 
Bausse,  but  from  a  different  side,  and  others  fol- 
lowed, giving  a  description  of  the  finding  of  the 
body,  and  detailing  the  particulars  concerning  that 
fact,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

"  Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  my  case,1''  pro- 
ceeded the  advocate  of  Madame  de  Bausse,  but 
the  proces  verbal  of  the  Count's  own  interro- 
gatory, and  I  require  it  to  be  read." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,""  replied  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne.  "  I  am  ready  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said,  publicly  and  straightforwardly,  honestly  and 
truly.  Monsieur  de  Bausse  did  fall  by  my  hand, 
and  even  if  I  had  killed  him  intentionally,  which 
is  not  the  case,  I  should  have  been  fully  justified 
in  so  doing  ;  but,  as  his  death  did  actually  occur, 
it  was  accidental.  I  had  gone  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  has  been  related  to  you,  with  my  gun  in 
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my  hand,  loaded  with  ball  for  the  purpose,  if  I  met 
it,  of  killing  a  wolf  whieh  I  had  seen  that  morn- 
ing in  the  wood  myself,  and  I  did  so  at  that 
particular  hour,  because  I  knew  that  my  daughter 
must  be  coming  along  the  path  just  about  that 
time.  I  had  not  proceeded  ten  steps  amongst  the 
trees  when  I  started  the  animal  from  the  thicket, 
in  which  I  had  before  seen  it  take  refuge.  I  fired 
and  wounded  it,  but  it  got  away,  and  I  stopped 
to  reload  my  gun.  I  had  just  done  so  when  I 
heard  a  cry  from  the  path  above.  I  knew  my 
child's  voice,  and  thinking  that  the  wounded 
wolf  had  attacked  her,  I  rushed  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  found  that  she  had  met  with  a  still  more 
detestable  brute — her  own  cousin,  de  Bausse, 
who  was  holding  her  firmly  in  his  arms,  while 
she  screamed  and  struggled  to  liberate  herself. 
Throwing  down  my  gun,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  I 
darted  upon  him,  and  struck  him  in  the  face. 
He  instantly  turned  upon  me,  and  set  free  my 
daughter,  who  ran  away  in  order  to  seek  help,  I 
believe,  to  part  us.  We  both  drew  our  swords, 
but  I  disarmed  him  in  a  moment,  upon  which  he 
snatched  up  the  gun  and  aimed  a  blow  with  it  at 
ray  head.  I  parried  the  stroke,  but  received  it 
upon  my  arm,  and  then,  catching  the  gun,  strug- 
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gled  with  him  for  it.  As  I  did  so  it  went  off. — 
I  declare,  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,  that  I  never 
touched  the  trigger ;  but  immediately  after  the 
report  he  staggered  back  and  fell.  I  saw  he  was 
wounded  and  knelt  down  beside  him,  raising  his 
head,  but  he  made  no  reply  when  I  spoke,  and  I 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  possible  to  seek  for  some 
assistance.  I  took  the  lower  paths  through  the 
wood,  till  I  came  to  the  high  road,  and  walked  on 
foot  towards  Riom.  A  carriage  passed  me  as  I 
went,  and  I  called  to  the  postilion  to  stop,  but  he 
did  not  hear  me,  and  drove  on.  I  next  met  a  de- 
crepit old  woman,  who  used  to  beg  at  the  entrance 
of  Riom,  and  asked  her  to  go  to  the  town,  and 
send  up  Monsieur  Marcey,  the  surgeon,  as  fast  as 
possible,  while  I  went  back  myself  to  give  what 
help  I  could.  It  was  not  the  wisest  course  I  could 
pursue,  but  I  was  agitated  and  bewildered — fool- 
ishly— so ;  but  I  remembered  at  that  moment  all 
the  disputes  I  had  had  with  Monsieur  de  Bausse, 
and  I  doubted  not,  if  he  died  without  speaking, 
such  an  accusation  as  this  would  be  brought  against 
me.  I  returned  then  quickly  to  the  spot,  and M 

a  And  buried  the  body,"  said  the  president. 

"  No  !"  replied  Monsieur  d'Artonne  firmly  : 
"  as  I  said  before,  so  I  now  repeat,  the  body  was 
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no  longer  there,  and  I  never  saw  it  after  till  it 
was  exhumed." 

"I  demand, "  exclaimed  the  advocate  of  Madame 
de  Bausse,  "  that  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  be  ex- 
amined. When  her  testimony  is  given,  I  will 
then  show  you  how  palpably  false  is  the  pri- 
soner's account  of  himself." 

"  False  ?  "  cried  the  Count  d'Artonne,  turn- 
ing upon  him  fiercely  ;  but  his  face  became  calm 
a  moment  after,  and  he  added,  i(  I  forgot ;  you 
are  hired  to  say  such  things.  I  could  have  wished 
my  child  had  been  spared  this ;  but  if  it  must  be, 
it  must." 

"  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  is  not  far  off,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
the  Count  into  court ;  "  she  was  with  her  mother 
without,  not  a  minute  ago." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  quitted  the  hall, 
in  silence,  and  in  a  minute  returned,  sup- 
porting Julie  upon  his  arm,  and  followed  by 
an  officer  of  the  court.  She  was  pale  and  agi- 
tated, and  gazed  round  her  somewhat  wildly, 
running  her  eye  over  all  the  array  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  and  the  crowded  hall,  with  its  sea  of 
eager  faces.  She  then  gave  one  look  towards 
the  Count,  and  murmuring,  with  a  sad  shake  of 
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the  head,  u  Oh,  my  father ! "  she  burst  into 
tears. 

The  president  and  the  rest  of  the  judges 
seemed  moved  with  some  compassion;  but  the 
advocate  of  Madame  de  Bausse  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  had  taken  her  seat,  il  Now,  Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne,  answer  upon  your  oath,  and 
say—" 

"  Speak  more  gently,  speak  more  gently, "  cried 
the  president.  "  Tell  us,  young  lady,  candidly 
and  truly,  what  took  place  after  you  entered  the 
wood  in  which,  as  you  know,  the  body  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bausse  was  found,  on  the  day  when  his 
death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.1' 

Julie  wiped  her  eyes  and  raised  her  head,  and, 
gazing  straight  in  the  face  of  the  president,  she 
replied,  "  I  was  coming  from  the  village  of  Ar- 
tonne,  along  the  path  which  leads  direct  to  the 
chateau,  when,  a  little  past  the  fountain,  I  met 
my  cousin,  Monsieur  de  Bausse ;  and,  wishing 
him  good  morning,  was  going  on." 

'*  Why  were  you  going  on  ?  "  asked  the  ad- 
vocate. 

"  Because  my  father,"  replied  Julie,  "  was  not 
friends  with  him.  He  then  stopped  me,"  she 
proceeded,  the  colour  coining  into  her  cheek, 
"  and  would  not  let  me  pass." 
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Here,  however,  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse  interfered,  having  produced  all  the  effect 
upon  the  court  that  he  desired. 

"  I  fear,'1  he  said,  "  we  have  committed  a 
mistake.  A  daughter  cannot  give  evidence  in 
the  case  of  her  father." 

"  At  least  let  me  have  the  advantage  thereof," 
cried  the  Count  d'Artonne,  starting  up  vehe- 
mently.    "  Speak,  Julie,  speak  !  " 

Julie  did  speak,  rapidly,  eagerly,  clearly,  be- 
fore she  could  be  stopped,  as  if  she  saw  the 
lawyer's  cunning  and  was  resolved  to  frustrate  it. 
"  He  would  not  let  me  pass,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
threw  his  arms  round,  and  tried  to  draw  me  from 
the  path — I  screamed  aloud — my  father  rushed 
up  and  struck  him,  dropping  the  gun  he  had  in 
his  hand.  They  drew  their  swords,  and  I  ran 
to  call  some  one  to  stop  them.  But  ere  I  had 
gone  far,  I  heard  a  shot  —  I  was  sure  some  one 
was  killed — and  then  I  grew  faint  and  giddy,  and 
fell  upon  the  ground." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artonne,"  asked  the  president, 
"  can  you  bring  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
gun  went  off  in  the  struggle  between  you  and 
Monsieur  de  Bausse  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  bring  evidence,"  said  the  Count, 
"  wrhen  there  was  no  one  present  ?  " 
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"  How  can  he,"  cried  the  advocate,  u  when  it 
is  evidently  false  ?  Malice  and  hatred  are  proved 
against  him  ;  he  does  not  deny  the  deed.  His 
going  out  armed  without  his  usual  attendants, 
with  no  dogs,  with  no  servants,  his  taking  his 
way  to  a  wood  through  which  Monsieur  de 
Bausse  was  accustomed  to  walk  on  his  road  to 
Riom,  all  show  premeditation  ;  and  his  burial 
of  the  body  afterwards  proves  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  crime." 

The  judges  looked  down  thoughtfully,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  president,  as  he  turned  to  the  Count  and 
asked,  "  Have  you  any  defence  to  make,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  ?  or  will  you  speak  by  your  advo- 
cate ? "  which  created  an  impression  in  all  who 
heard  him  that  the  minds  of  the  judges  were 
made  up  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Count. 

The  prisoner's"  advocate  then  approached  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone, 
but,  just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  hall  opened,  some  people  forced  their  way  in 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  several  voices  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  a  witness  !  here  is  a  witness,  who  has 
not  been  examined  !  " 

The   eyes   of  the  judges   and   the   bar   were 
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bent  in  that  direction.  The  Count  and  his 
advocate  started  and  turned  round,  and  Julie, 
who  had  not  yet  retired  from  the  court,  clasped 
her  hands  and  murmured,  "  Jean  Marais  !" 

But  Jean  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
important  person,  clearing  the  way  through  the 
crowd  before  him,  and  the  moment  after  an 
old  white-headed,  but  still  powerful  man,  came 
into  the  front,  and  looking  round  on  the  judges 
exclaimed,  u  I  want  to  tell  what  I  know." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  President.  "  First,  what 
is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Antoine  Bure,"  replied  the 
man  ;  "  I  am  well  known  in  the  country,  and 
never  wronged  any  man." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  ?"  demanded  the 
President.  "  Speak  boldly,  for  we  seek  for  truth." 

"  You  shall  have  nothing  else  from  me," 
replied  Antoine  Bure,  "for  I  have  always 
loved  it  myself.  It  is  the  poor  man's  riches, 
and  the  rich  man's  best  jewel.  On  the  third 
of  May,  last  year,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  out  from  my  house,  and  took  my 
way  down  towards  the  bank  of  the  Ambene. 
The  distance  is  about  three  leagues,  and  I 
chose  the  quietest  paths." 
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"  What  was  the  object  of  your  going  ?"  asked 
the  President ;  and  every  time  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  old  man's  testimony,  the  crowd  of 
auditors  turned  their  gaze  from  him,  either  to  the 
face  of  the  Count,  the  expression  of  which 
was  that  of  wonder  and  inquiry,  or  to  the  fair 
countenance  of  Julie  d'Artonne,  which  was  full 
of  joy  and  hope,  though  ever  and  anon  her 
eyes  ran  over  with  tears. 

"  The  object  of  my  going,  Monseigneur,"' 
replied  the  peasant  was  this :  u  I  have  a  son 
who  has  sometimes  given  me  trouble.  In  the 
country  where  we  came  from,  some  years  ago, 
the  game  of  the  fields  was  free  to  any  one, 
and  he  had  there  acquired  a  habit  which  is 
here  called  poaching,  and  punishable  by  law. 
He  had  killed  some  game  upon  the  estates  of 
the  Court  d'Artonne ;  he  was  detected,  the 
officers  of  justice  pursued  him,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  the  forests  and  mountains.  On  that 
day  I  had  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  low  wood  by  the  bank  of  the  Ambene, 
and  I  went  down  to  him  with  a  basket  of  food, 
and  some  money,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of 
counselling  him  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Count  d'Artonne,  to  avow  his  error, 
and  promise  not  to  commit  it  again,  than  even 
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for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  bodily  neces- 
sities. I  found  him,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him,  but  he  feared  to  do  as  I  pro- 
posed;  and  after  sitting  together  for  some  time 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  parted,  and  I 
took  my  way  back  through  the  wood.  Before 
I  quitted  it  I  heard  a  gun  discharged,  and 
the  next  moment  a  wounded  wolf  ran  by  me; 
and,  thinking  that  the  gamekeepers  of  the 
Count  were  in  the  wood,  and  that  if  they 
saw  me  they  would  conclude  my  son  was  there 
and  seek  him,  I  hid  myself  behind  the  stone- 
work of  the  fountain.  In  a  minute  after, 
Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  passed  by,  and  I  saw 
the  young  Marquis  de  Bausse  meet  her  and 
speak  to  her.  What  he  said  I  know  not, 
but  the  next  moment  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her,  and  she  struggled  to  get  away,  uttering  a 
scream.  I  thought  to  myself,  '  if  you  do  not 
free  her,  young  man,  I  will  break  your  head 
with  my  staff,  be  you  the  noblest  in  the  land ;: 
and  I  took  a  step  forward  ;  but  just  then  up 
came  the  Count  d'Artonne,  as  hard  as  he  could 
run.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  but  he  cast 
it  down  on  the  ground,  and  struck  Monsieur 
de  Bausse  with  his  clenched  fist.  Both  the 
gentlemen    drew    their   swords,    and  Mademoi- 
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selle  ran  away  calling  for  help.  In  a  moment 
the  sword  of  Monsieur  de  Bausse  flew  out  of 
his  hand,  and  the  Count  might  have  killed 
him — but  he  did  not  !  The  marquis  then,  how- 
ever, caught  up  the  gun  from  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  holding  it  by  the  barrel  struck  at 
the  head  of  Monsieur  d'Artonne.  The  Count 
caught  the  stock,  and  struggled  with  him  for 
the  gun.  As  they  did  so  it  went  ofF,  and 
Monsieur  de  Bausse  fell  back  upon  the  ground. 
The  Count  knelt  down  by  him,  and  spoke  to 
him,  then  started  up,  and  cried,  '  Good  Heaven, 
where  shall  I  get  a  surgeon  ?  After  which  he 
ran  away  towards  Riom  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  before  I  could  well  recover  my  own  thoughts, 
which  were  all  astray.  When  he  was  gone  I 
went  up  to  the  body,  and  looked  at  it,  but  the 
young  man  was  quite  dead.  I  have  seen  many 
a  dead  man  in  my  time,  and  I  knew  the  signs 
right  well.  His  eyes  were  open,  his  teeth 
were  clenched,  the  ball  must  have  gone  through 
his  heart.  Just  then  I  heard  people  talking  at  a 
distance  and  coming  along  the  path.  They  were 
speaking  gaily,  so  that  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
the  Count  d'Artonne,  and  I  drew  away  the 
body  from  off  the  path,  that  I  might  have 
time   to  think  what  would   be  best   to   do.      I 
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then  went  down  and  found  my  son.  We  came 
up,  we  consulted  together,  and  we  did  very 
wrong.  I  acknowledge  it ;  I  regret  it ;  and  if 
there  is  to  be  punishment,  I  am  ready  to  be 
punished.  We  hid  the  body  under  the  bushes, 
and  then  came  and  buried  it  that  night,  think- 
ing, God  help  us,  that  if  the  Count  perse- 
cuted us,  as  many  others  had  done,  we  should 
have  a  hold  upon  him.  The  next  morning, 
when  we  met  again,  we  were  ashamed  and 
grieved,  and  wept  over  the  unworthy  thoughts 
that  had  been  in  our  mind  ;  and  my  son  swore 
an  oath  that,  even  if  he  were  arrested  for  taking 
the  Count's  game,  he  would  never  say  one 
word  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Bausse, 
or  hold  out  one  threat  to  Monsieur  d'Artonne 
on  that  account.  He  kept  that  oath,  for  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  full  three 
weeks,  and  he  never  uttered  one  word." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  and  there  was  a  murmur 
of  satisfaction  through  the  court,  which  seemed 
to  overawe  even  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  the  Count  ?  " 
demanded  the  President. 

"  Nearly  a  year,11  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and 
that  was  but    for   a  moment.      It  was  also  the 
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only  time  I  have  seen  him  since  the  death  of  the 
Count  de  Bausse.11 

"  Did  anything  pass  between  you  and  him 
regarding  that  event  ?  "  demanded  the  President. 

"  Not  one  word,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  there,  and  the  young 
gentleman  who  stands  next  but  one  to  the  Count, 
were  present,  and  heard  all.'" 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  consultation 
amongst  the  judges,  and  the  advocate  of  Madame 
de  Bausse  came  forward  as  if  to  address  the  court ; 
but  the  President,  turning  towards  him,  bent  his 
head  emphatically,  saying,  —  "  You  may  speak, 
sir,  if  you  think  fit ;  but  the  court  has  made  up 
its  mind  ;  and  nothing  that  can  be  said  after  the 
evidence  we  have  heard,  will  alter  our  decision." 

The  advocate  bowed  with  a  look  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  retired  a  step.  The  president  then 
rose,  and  turning  to  the  Count  d'Artonne,  he 
added, — "  The  judgment  of  the  court,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  will  be  formally  given  to  you  in 
writing  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  know,  that  you  are  acquitted  of 
the  crime  with  which  you  stood  charged.11 

The  Count  bowed  his  head,  and  stepped  down 
from  the  sellette,  opening  his  arms.  Julie  sprang 
into  them,  and  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Pass  over  six  weeks,  dear  reader,  and  accom- 
pany me,  if  you  please,  to  the  chamber  of  Francis 
de  Langy,  at  the  Hotel  de  Langy  in  Paris. 
Let  the  time  be  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  fine 
morning  somewhat  autumnal  in  its  hues,  as 
bright  as  summer,  but  clearer  than  the  early 
day  usually  is  in  the  season  when  the  warm 
sunshine  makes  the  air  misty  with  profuse  light.* 
Let  us  say,  too,  that  a  few  days  before,  the 
Count  and  Countess  d'Artonne,  and  Julie,  as 
well  as  the  Viscount  de  St.  Medard,  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  Hotel  de  Langy ;  that 
the  succession  of  Francis  to  the  estates  of  St. 
Medard  had  been  secured  beyond  all  possibility 
of  contestation  ;  and  that  the  Count  and  Countess 
had  come  up  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
making  final  arrangements  for  his  union  with  her 
he  loved  best  on  earth. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  occasion  of  that  shade 
of  gloom  which  now  hangs  upon  his  countenance  ? 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Is  it  that  yesterday  a  step  was  taken  in  the  courts 
of  law  which  argued  an  unfavourable  termination 
of  the    important    cause    there  pending  ?      No, 
Francis  de  Langy  had  long  made  up  his  mind 
to  lose  the  honours,  estates,  and  name,  which  at 
one  time  had  appeared  to  be  assuredly  his :  his 
spirit  had  accustomed  itself  to  the  expectation,  and 
he  thought  not  of  it  even  for  a  moment.     But 
there  was  reason  for  his  sadness ;  for  on  the  day 
before,  six  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne,  persons  who  had  abandoned  him  in 
the  time  of  danger  and  distress,  had  given  formal 
intimation,  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  of  their 
opposition   to  the  marriage  of  Julie  d'Artonne 
with  a  person  whose  nobility  of  birth  was  very 
doubtful.      Such  opposition,  to   the  ears   of  an 
English  person,  may  seem  frivolous  and  absurd, 
where  the  consent  of  parents  was  fully  given.   But 
in  France  the  case  was  different ;  and  relations 
even  more  remote  than  those  who  were  now  ar- 
rayed against  the  marriage  had  the  power,  if  not  of 
stopping  it  altogether,  at  least  of  delaying  it  for 
years.     This,  then,  was  the  occasion  of  the  gloom 
on  Francis  de  Langy's  countenance,  and  he  felt 
more  particularly  anxious  and  discomposed  that 
morning,   because  what  was  called  in   France   a 
Family  Council  was  immediately  to  be  held  at 
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the  Hotel  de  Langy,  for  the  farther  discussion  of 
the  whole  affair.  He  and  his  reputed  father  and 
mother  were  also  to  be  present ;  and  he  well  knew 
that  much  painful  matter  must  meet  his  ears, 
although  the  whole  party  would  undoubtedly 
demean  themselves  with  courtesy  and  propriety 
towards  him. 

By  his  side,  as  he  stood  dressing,  was  our  friend 
Jean  Marais,  once  more  restored  to  his  old  situa- 
tion about  Francis  de  Langy,  and  decked  out 
with  all  the  smartness  of  a  Parisian  valet  of  those 
times.  He  remarked,  not  without  some  concern, 
the  gloom  that  was  upon  his  master's  face,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  most  scrupulously  particular 
in  arraying  him  with  neatness  and  elegance  that 
morning. 

"  Now,  give  me  my  coat,  Jean,"  said  Francis 
de  Langy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  valet, 
approaching  with  a  basin  of  clean  water  and  a 
towel,  "  but  just  now  I  saw  a  black  spot  upon 
your  right  arm  which  you  did  not  wash  off;  if 
you  will  permit  me  I  will  do  it." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Francis  de  Langy,  in  some 
surprise,  baring  his  finely-formed  arm  up  to  the 
shoulder. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Jean 
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Marais,  "  I  must  have  made  a  mistake,"  and  he 
concluded  the  dressing  of  his  master. 

Francis  then  opened  the  door  to  go  down  into 
the  saloon,  when  a  servant  met  him,  telling  him 
that  the  party  expected  had  arrived.  On  his 
entering  the  room  where  they  were  assembled 
he  found  them  seated  around,  Monsieur  de 
Langy  and  the  Marchioness  doing  the  honours 
of  the  house,  the  Viscount  conversing  with  Julie, 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  talking,  with  forced  indiffer- 
ence of  aspect,  to  one  of  his  cousins,  and  Madame 
d'Artonne  discussing  some  subject  eagerly,  but 
in  a  low  voice,  with  two  of  the  ladies  present. 
Jean  Marais  had  followed  his  master  down  and 
opened  the  door  for  him,  although  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  was  standing  ready  to 
perform  that  office,  and  Francis  de  Langy  heard 
his  own  valet  say  to  the  other  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Don't  show  the  people  I  mentioned  in  here. 
Keep  them  in  the  little  parlour." 

He  added  something  more  which  his  master, 
passing  on,  did  not  distinguish,  and  Francis 
advanced  to  the  Marquis  de  Langy,  who  em- 
braced him  with  signs  of  much  tenderness  and 
affection,  and  smiled,  as  if  the  meeting  were 
altogether  a  more  pleasant  one  than  Francis 
felt  it  to  be.     In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards, 
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while  the  young  gentleman  was  being  intro- 
duced to  the  persons  whom  he  did  not  know 
in  the  room,  a  servant  brought  in  a  large  sil- 
ver salver  with  cups ;  and  Jean  Marais  followed 
with  a  bright  pot  of  chocolate,  which  might 
have  somewhat  surprised  Francis  de  Langy, 
had  his  thoughts  not  been  otherwise  occupied ; 
for  the  marquis  had  certainly  servants  enough 
to  perforin  the  office  which  his  valet  took  upon 
himself.  He  did  observe,  however, — indeed  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  help  it,  —  that  Jean 
seemed  in  such  ecstacies  of  delight  with  his  new 
occupation  as  to  be  unable  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pression thereof,  smirking,  smiling,  and  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  were  the  most  exquisite 
chocolate  bearer  that  the  Parisian  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  young  gentleman  felt  a  little  an- 
noyed, but  soon  forgot  the  matter,  as  the  painful 
discussion  about  to  take  place  was  to  come  on 
immediately  after  the  preliminary  refreshment 
was  over. 

Before  that  was  the  case,  however,  a  servant 
entered  in  some  haste,  saying  to  the  Marquis 
de  Langy,  "  Your  intendant,  sir,  whom  you  sent 
for." 

"Ob,  take  him  into  that  room,"  replied  the 

p  3 
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marquis,  pointing  to  a  door  behind  the  circle  in 
which  the  company  were  arranged. 

The  man  retired,  and  the  moment  after  came 
in  again  by  the  door  to  which  Monsieur  de  Langy 
had  pointed,  saying,  "  He  is  there,  sir,"  upon 
which  the  marquis  immediately  proceeded  to  join 
him,  while  Jean  Marais  continued  to  hand  the 
chocolate  with  a  somewhat  agitated  air. 

When  he  had  gone  round  the  circle  he  took 
his  place  behind  it,  set  down  the  silver  chocolate 
pot  on  one  of  the  marble  tables,  and  got  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  door  already  mentioned,  which 
had  been  drawn  to,  by  the  marquis,  but  was  not 
exactly  closed. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  the  eye  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  had  been  upon  Jean's  proceedings 
with  some  surprise  and  disapprobation ;  and,  after 
a  moment's  pause  he  turned  sharply  round  in  his 
chair  and  detected  Jean  Marais  in  the  very  act  of 
putting  his  ear  to  the  chink  of  the  door. 

"  Jean,  come  hither,"  he  cried,  in  a  stern  tone. 

"  Wait  an  instant,  sir,"  replied  Jean,  boldly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  threw  open  the  door, 
darted  in,  caught  Martin  Latouches  by  the  throat 
with  one  hand,  and  seized  with  the  other  a  large 
old  pocket  book  from  which  he  was  just  taking 
some  accounts. 
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All  the  company  started  up  in  surprise  and 
gazed  into  the  other  room,  while  Jean  wrenched 
the  book  from  the  intendant's  grasp  and  gave  it 
to  Monsieur  de  Langy,  saying,  "  There  sir  ;  if 
the  letter  I  told  you  of,  is  not  in  there,  I  am 
a  fool ;  but  even  if  it  be  not,  I  have  witnesses  to 
prove  all  the  facts." 

The  intendant  had  at  first  turned  upon  him 
furiously ;  but  now  he  paused,  wavered,  became 
deadly  pale,  and,  as  the  Marquis  looked  over 
the  papers  in  the  pocket  book,  one  by  one,  he 
cast  himself  suddenly  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

"  What,  villain  !"  cried  Monsieur  de  Langy; 
"  when  all  is  discovered  ? — Witness,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  all,  witness  what  he  says  ! — There  is  no 
going  back  now.  Your  only  chance  of  forgive- 
ness is  a  fair  confession ;  by  it,  at  least,  you 
shall  escape  punishment.  How  came  you  to 
conceal  this  letter  ?  How  came  you  to  withhold 
from  me  the  facts  that  it  contains  ?  " 

"  Because — because,1"'  replied  the  steward, 
hesitating,  "  because  I  knew  what  my  brother 
had  said  to  you,  and  I  feared  to  get  him  into 
trouble.  I  could  not  tell  which  was  the  true 
son.     He  swore  that  the  one  was,  and  his  wife 
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swore  that  the  other  was.  She  was  as  likely  to 
seek  for  the  promotion  of  her  own  son  by  a  lie 
as  he.  I  thought  the  courts  had  better  settle 
it,"  he  continued,  gaining  courage  as  he  went 
on,  "  without  my  meddling." 

"  But  did  you  not  know,"  asked  Jean  Marais, 
"  that  your  brother  had  taken  his  oath  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  when  she  was  living  ?" 

The  man  was  silent,  and  the  Marquis  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
44  This  good  fellow  has  exposed  to  me  a  scheme 
of  fraud  such  as  I  never  heard  before.  He  has 
told  me  by  what  brutal  means  the  man  Gerard 
Latouches  extorted  from  his  wife  a  false  con- 
fession regarding  the  change  of  my  son  for  their 
own." 

44  I  saw  and  heard  more  than  they  thought  for," 
said  Jean  Marais. 

44  The  man  fancied,"  continued  the  Marquis, 
"  that  the  poor  creature  could  not  survive  the 
night,  and  boldly  gave  out  that  she  was  dead. 
But  she  lingered  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and, 
before  she  died,  wrote  this  letter  to  my  Inten- 
dant,  her  brother-in  law,"  and  the  Marquis  read : 
4  I  beseech  you,  Martin,'  she  says,  4  as  soon  as 
you  get  this,  to  go  to  Monsieur  de  Langy,  and, 
as  you  hope  for  salvation,  inform  him  that  your 
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brother  Gerard  forced  me  to  sign  a  paper  which 
■was  untrue,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  our  son 
Gerard  in  the  place  of  the  young  Count  de 
Langy.  Tell  him  it  is  false,  Martin ;  — as  I 
am  a  poor,  sinful,  dying  woman,  it  is  false.  I 
did  not  tell  the  good  marchioness  a  lie  ;  the  boy 
I  gave  her  back  was  her  own  son.  These  are  the 
last  words  I  shall  assert  in  this  world.' 

iC  It  is  signed  with  her  name,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  but  this  man  has  concealed  it  for  seve- 
ral months.''' 

"  You  had  better  send  for  the  police,"  observed 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard ;  "  at  all  events  he 
ought  to  have  given  the  letter  to  you." 

"  It  may  be  false  after  all,"  cried  Martin  La- 
touches.  "  Why  should  I  think  my  brother 
would  tell  a  lie  ?  and  who  shall  say,  between 
the  two,  which  is  the  real  heir  after  all  ?  " 

"  That  will  I,"  replied  Jean  Marais.  "  Till 
I  got  that  letter,  I  fancied  that  the  tale  was 
true — that  the  children  had  been  changed,  and 
that  I  was,  in  fact,  the  servant  of  my  own  cousin. 
But  there  is  a  very  easy  way  of  ascertaining  the 
fact.  The  son  of  Gerard  Latouches  fell  into  the 
fire  while  he  was  a  child,  and  burnt  his  arm  ;  no 
time  will  take  out  those  marks,  I  am  sure." 

u  I  remember  it  well,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
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St.  Medard;  "  I  was  there  when  it  happened.  It 
was  his  right  arm  ;  —  bare  your  arm,  my  dear 
boy,  bare  your  arm  !  " 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend !  "  cried  Francis  de 
Langy,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Jean  Marais, 
"  now  I  understand  you." 

But  the  man,  instead  of  taking  his  hand,  laid 
his  own  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  master's  coat,  and 
gently  drew  it  off,  saying  to  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard,  "  That  no  proof  may  be  wanting,  sir, 
with  the  permission  of  the  marquis,  I  have  sent 
for  the  cure  of  Godard,  and  for  an  old  woman 
who  used  to  help  Marguerite  Latouches  to  nurse 
the  children,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely and  undeniably  the  son  of  Gerard  and 
Marguerite  Latouches  who  did  fall  into  the 
fire  in  his  infancy.  Young  Gerard  and  his  father 
are  in  the  house,  too  —  let  the  right  arm  of  each 
be  examined,  and  let  the  cure  and  the  old 
woman  speak.  Call  in  old  Margot  and  the 
priest,  Henri  !  "  he  continued,  addressing  the 
other  servant,  "  and  bring  young  Gerard  La- 
touches ;  but  do  not  say  a  word  to  his  father, 
or  any  one  else,  of  what  is  going  on. — I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,1'  he  added,  turning  to  Monsieur  de 
Langy,  "  but  as  I  have  got  up  the  play,  I  must 
be  stage-manager." 
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"  I  will  confess,  I  will  confess  !  *  cried  Martin 
Latouches. 

"  Be  quick,  then,'"  said  the  Marquis,  "  or  it 
will  be  too  late." 

But,  before  the  man  could  commence  his  tale 
of  iniquity,  the  door  of  the  great  saloon  opened, 
and  the  young  claimant  to  the  succession  of  De 
Langy  entered  with  a  self-confident  and  easy 
air,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  received  and  wel- 
comed as  the  heir  of  the  house.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  saw  the  number  of  persons  assembled, 
and  Martin  Latouches  standing  before  the  mar- 
quis with  downcast  eyes  and  trembling  limbs, 
he  faltered  and  paused.  But  Monsieur  de  Langy 
raised  his  voice,  saying,  "  Come  hither,  young 
man  ? — Be  so  good  as  to  bare  your  right  arm.*" 

As  he  spoke,  an  old  man  in  a  priest's  habit, 
and  a  peasant  woman,  were  introduced  by  the 
other  door,  upon  seeing  whom  the  countenance 
of  the  youth  fell  and  his  limbs  shook  visibly. 

"  Bare  your  arm,  I  say!  "  cried  the  Marquis 
sternly ;  and,  advancing  to  the  priest,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  welcomed  him  courteously  to 
Paris,  and  then  led  him  forward,  saying,  <*  Ex- 
amine those  two  young  men  well,  and  tell  me 
before  God  which  is  my  son  !  " 
,  The   priest   smiled,   as   if  the  question   were 
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almost  a  mockery,  but  still  advanced,  looked  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  young  men,  took  them  by 
the  hand,  examined  the  right  arm  of  each,  and 
then,  laying  his  finger  upon  the  breast  of  Francis 
de  Langy,  he  turned  to  the  marquis,  saying  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Before  God  and  man,  this  is  your 
son,  if  either  !  The  other  is  the  son  of  Gerard 
Latouches.,, 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Francis  de  Langy  to 
hold  out  his  extended  arms  to  Julie  d'Artonne ; 
nor  was  he  disappointed  ;  there  was  the  pause  of 
a  single  instant,  the  blood  rushed  up  into  her 
cheek,  but  she  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  her 
heart,  and,  the  next  moment,  she  was  clasped  to 
his  bosom. 


THE    END. 
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